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We have received a temperate and. sensible reply to a few strictures which appeared 
some time ago in this Magazine on the late volume of Dr Chalmers’s Sermons. We regret 
much, if it should be the case, that we have inadvertently admitted any thing into our 
Journal, either at all disrespectful to that eminent character, or in any degree incon- 
_sistent with the purity of divine truth. But we see no good to be gained from pro- 
longing the controversy, especially as the answer to whatever may be erroneous in the 
remarks in question, (if there is any material error in thém,), may in,substance be found 
in the innumerable publications which aapeot the same views with Dr Chalmers, an 


more particularly in his own eloquent and argumentative writings. _ . 


The Correspondents of the Macazine anp Livenar’ 
Miscet.any are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications fo 
the Editor to AncuimaLp, Consvapie and Company, Edinburgh, or Loxs- 
man and Comrawny, London, to whom also orders for the Work should bc 
‘particularly ad | 


by George Ramsay §& Co, 
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REMARKS ON THE MEMOIR OF THE 
LIFE OF MRS BRUNTON. * 


Ir is with much hesitation that we 
now proceed to give a sketch of this 
Memoir, which, it seems to us, in 
truth, almost a profanation to touch. 
It is a composition which is only to 
be read in secret, apart from the in- 
tercourse of the world, and is then to 
be laid down in silence, unaccompa- 
nied with any other expression than 
the breathings of devotion or the eftu- 
sion of tears. The subject is so ele- 
vated, the execution so feeling and 
yet so delicate, that we seem to our- 
selves as if on holy ground when we 
advance over it, and almost hear the 
voice which calls to us to “ take our 
shoes from off our feet,” lest we tread 
rudely on some hallowed sentiment, 
or some pure and retiring affection. 
Our own words, therefore, shall be 
but few, and we shall confine ourselves 
chiefly to the selection of such pas- 
sages trom the Memoir and Correspon- 
dence, as may give our readers a dis- 
tinct impression of the character of 
that admirable woman, whose loss we 
were called to deplore, at the very mo- 
ments when her value was becoming 
greater and more extensively felt. The 
narrative thus begins : 


‘* Immediately after Mrs Brunton’s 
death, various eloquent tributes were paid 
to her memory in the newspapers of Kdin- 
burgh. Her literary friends, however, have 
expressed a wish, that some more detailed 
memoir of her life should be prepated, ex- 
hibiting chiefly the history of her mind, 
and her habits of composition. With that 


* Emmeline, with some other pieces. 


‘By Mary Brunton, author of Self-Control 


and Discipline. ‘To which is prefixed, a 
Memoir of her Life, including some ex- 
tracts from her Correspondence. Edin- 


‘burgh, Manners and Miller, &c. 1819. 


wish I have willingly complied. It has tee 
been for twenty years my happiness to res 
watch the workings of that noble mind— i} 
my chief usefulness to aid its progress, 
however feebly. Nothing is more sooth- ; 
ing to me now, than to dwell on the re- Hi 
membrance of her--nothing more dear, ve 
than go diffuse the benefit of her example. ; 

** | know that I shall perform the task 
very inadequately. Were I better quali-« 
fied than I am for its discharge, the rela- 
tion which I bore to her makes it needful 
for me to repress feelings upon which an 
other biographer would have dwelt wi 
delight. But if I can make her memory 
useful to one of her tellow-creatures, this 
is the only consideration which her sainted 
spirit would prize. 


‘** Mary Balfour was the only daughter 
of Colonel Thomas Balfour of Elwick, a 
cadet of one of the most respectable fami- . 
lies in the county of Orkney. Her mo- 
ther was Frances Ligonier, only daughter 
of Colonel Ligonier of the 13th Dra- 4) 
goons. 

** Mary was born in the Island of Burra hhh 
in Orkney, Ist of November 1778. Her 
early education was not conducted on’ any 
regular plan. Her father, himself a man 
of ex i talents and acquirements, 
had little leisure for superintending it, and 
was very often necessarily absent from his 
family. Her mother had early been left 
an orphan to the care of her uncle, Vield- 
Marshal the Earl of Ligonier; and had 
been trained rather to the accomplishments 
which adorn a court than to those wirich 
are useful in domestic life. Sbe was, how- 
ever, a person of great natural acuteness, 
and of very lively wit; and her conversa- 
tion, original though desultory, had, no 
doubt, considerable influence in rousing her 
daughter’s mind. She was assiduous, too, 
in conveying the accomplishments which 
she herself retained ; and Mary became, 
under her mother’s cate, a considerable 
esa in music, and an excellent 

rench and Italian scholar. From these 
languages she was much accustomed to 
translate; and there is no other habit of 
‘her early life which tends, in any degree, 
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to account for the great facility and cor- 
rectness with which her subsequent com- 
itions were written. 

** When she the bounds of mere 
childhood, the defects under which her ear- 
ly education must otherwise have laboured. 
were remedied partly by a short residence 
at school in Edinburgh, and still more by 
the affectionate care of her father’s sisters, 
of whose kindness she entertained through 
life the most grateful recollection. But, as 
a great part of her training was still left to 
herself, her love for reading spent itself on 

try and fiction. They helped to people 

r her that world of her own which the 
day-dreams of youth called up in her soli- 
tude. 


** At a very early age the charge of her 
father’s household devolved upon her ; and 
the details of housekeeping in Orkney are 
of so exhausting a kind, that, from her 
sixteenth to her twentieth year, she could 
have had very little leisure for self-im- 
provement. 

* About this time Viscountess Went- 
worth (who had formerly been the wife of 


_ Mrs Balfour’s brother, the second Ear] Li- 


nier) proposed that Mary, her god- 
should reside with her in Lon- 
don. What influence this alteration might 
have had on her after life, is left to be mat- 
ter of conjecture. She preferred the quiet 
and privacy of a Scotch parsonage. We 
were married in her twentieth year, and 
went to reside at Bolton, near Hadding- 
ton.” pp. 


In this seclusion of wedded tranquilli- 
ty, Mrs Brunton dedicated much of het 
time to reading, and profited, we have 
no doubt, greatly from the friendly and 
skilful direction which her studies 
now received. Criticism and belles 
lettres,—the philosophy of the bu- 
man mind,—and the English his- 
torians, formed a course of reading in 
which her husband accompanied her, 
and in which she acquired stronger 
habits: of attention, and a still finer 
sense of the beauties of composition. 
Yet at this time she herself never at- 
tempted to write. Even an ordinary 
letter was rather an annoyance to. her. 
Her chief recreation was drawing. 

_*¢ Fast Lothian, in general, is not dis- 
tinguished for landscape beauty; but the 
situation of the manse of Bolton is pretty, 
and there is some fine scenery on the 
of the stream which washes it. These close 
and wooded banks formed a singular con-, 
trast to the bare flats and the magnificent 
of Orkney,—a contrast which 
dee the impression of both, and help- 
ed to form that habit of observing the va- 
rieties and beauties of nature which after. 
wards become so marked a feature of her 
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mind. She now taught: herself ‘to draw, 
sufficiently, at least, to sketch with facility 
and truth any object or scene w 


hach 
liarly pleased her.” xL 


. The circumstance of two East 
dian wards of her husband Pow ga 
reside in their family, gave. Mrs Brun- 
ton occasion to exercise her talents for 
education, and particularly to ex. 
amine thoroughly into the foundations 
of her own religious belief, while she 
was instructing others in religion. 


*¢ Both in her own mind, and in the 
minds of her pupils, she was anxious to 
make religion an active principle, to carry 
its influence habitually into life. It min. 
gled now with all her own pursuits. She 
sought knowledge, not merely for the sake 
of the pleasure which it bestowed, but from 
a strong sense of duty. She loved nature, 
not for its own beauty alone, but for the 
traces with which it abounds of the wisdom 
and the love of the Creator Her religion 
was not a religion of gloom ; it shed bright- 
ness and peace around her. It gladdened 
the heart which it purified'and exalted.” 

fed xiii: 


Six happy years: flew along in this 
useful and simple course, when she 
accompanied’ Dr Brunton to Fiin- 
burgh. A mind like hers, however mo- 
dest and retiring; “could not now but 
rise to its own level ; and although, we 
believe, there never was a human be- 
ing more deeply sensiblé of what was 
great or excellent in others, or, in the 
pronsandnees of her admiration, more 

umble and self-abased, yet the na- 
tural vigour of her faculties could not 
but come, into: play, amidst the va- 
rieties of charactér,:and the intellec- 
tual converse which met her in this 
hew scene. We must give in the 
words of the narrative itself the strik- 
ing view of this opening of her mind, 
and of the circumstances which first 
set her upon literary composition. 


» Hitherto she does not seem to have 
been at all aware of the strength of her own 
mind. Our circle of acquaintance was 
small. appeared among them scarce- 
in any other light than as an active and 
t-young ‘housewife ; who submitted, 
‘most’ cheerful good-humour, to 
vehiences' of 4 narrow income; 
ut who ¢onfrived, by “method taste, 
in. conifert ‘With some share of ele- 
ce in ‘the* whole ‘of her- management. 
‘ew literary people were within our reach- 
was chiefly with me that she talked, of 
she: 
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far more than enough, the habit of speak- 
ing as a pupil. 

«+ It was otherwise in Edinburgh. Our 
circle widened. She mingled more with 
those whose talents and acquirements she 
had respected at a distance. She found 
Kerself able to take her share in their con- 
versation ; and, though nothing could be 
farther from the tone of her mind than ei- 
ther pedantry or dogmatism, she came by 
degrees, instead of receiving opinions im- 
er to examine those of others, and to 
efend her own. There was a freshness 
and originality in her way of managing 
these little friendly controversies, a play- 
fulness in her wit, a richness in her illus- 
trations, and an acuteness in her argu- 
ments, which made her conversation at- 
tractive to the ablest. If they were not 
convinced by her reascning, they were gra- 
tified by her ingenuity, and by her unpre- 
tending openness. 

‘* But the circumstance which, more 
than any other beyond the range of her 
own domestic intercourse, tended both to 
develope her intellect, and to establish her 
character, was an intimacy which she 
formed, soon after her removal to Kdin- 
burgh, with a lady in her immediate neigh- 
bourhood. They were, indeed, so near, 
that it was easy for them to be much to- 
gether. They read together, worked to- 

ther, and talked over, with confidential 

om, their opinions, from minuter 
points to the most, important of all. In 
their leading views of human life and hu- 
man duty, they were fully agreed. But, 
whether they agreed, or whether they dif- 
fered, they benefited each other essentially, 
either mutually confirming each other in 
the truth, or mutually leading each other 
towards it. 

** This intercourse ‘continued for about 
six years, when it was interrupted by Mrs 
Izett’s. removal from Edinburgh. But it 
was not, and could not be, suspended al- 
together ; so far as,letters could prolong 
it, it was continued to the last, by the on- 
ly close and confidential correspondence, 
beyond the bounds of her own family, in 
which Mary ever engaged. ) 

‘© In the literary pursuits which they 
carried on together, there were occasional 
blanks, caused by the avocations of either. 
It was chiefly for the employment of ac- 
cidental intervals of leisure, occasioned. by. 
the more numerous. engageinents ef ber 


friend, that Mrs Brunton began the writ- 


ing of Self-Control, ,. At, fitst its euthor 
had no design that, it. should meet.the eye 
of the’ public. But, as mawuseript 


swelled, this design, half , unconsciously,’ 


began to imitigle with ber Jabours, Per- 


“haps, too, 4 circumstance, which, I,remem< 


ber to have happened aboyt this time might 
have had nidre than she\was aware 


6f'in prompting the attempt. .She had of- 
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work, and once she appealed to an inti-~ 


mate friend who was present whether he 
would not be my publisher. He consent- 
ed readily, but added, that he would, at 
least as willingly, publish a book of her 
own writing. This seemed, at the time, 
to strike her as something the possibility of 
which had never occurred to her before’; 
and she asked more than once whether he 
was 1 earnest. 

** A considerable part of the first vo- 
lume of Self-Control was written before C 
knew any thing of its existence. When 
she brought it to me, my pleasure was cer- 
tainly mingled with surprise. The beauty 
and correctness of the style, the acuteness 
of observation, and the loftiness of senti- 
ment, were, each of them in its way, be- 
yond what even | was prepared to expect 
from her. Any encouragement which my 
approbation could give her (and she va- 
lued it at far more than it was worth) she 
received in the fullest measure.” 

pp. XV—xix. 

We do not think there is a more in- 
teresting picture anywhere of a mind 
gradually becoming acquainted with 
its own powers, than this of Mrs 
Brunton;.and the great charm, in 
truth, of her Self-Control, is the ap- 
pearance of young delight with which 
she seems to be breaking out from her 
fetters, and luxuriating in the new 
world of intelligence and of genius 
which was opening before her, It 
is this circumstance, perhaps, which 
throws a magic over this fascinating 
work,, scarcely to be found in her se- 
cond novel. With all the glaring de- 
fects of the story, there is an animation 
and interest throughout arising mainly 
from this cause. Her Discipline is 
better constructed, and still more cor- 
rectly written, yet there is a want of 
the same spirit; and it appears that 
she did not write it with the same 
freedom. or with equal delight. She 
then had to compare herself with her- 
self, and with others. Of Self-Con- 
trol, we are told, whatever was written 
most rapidly was the best written. It 
was only when she was dissatisfied with 
what she was doing, or when she was 
uncertain of what was to follow, that 
she wrote with difficulty. It is only 
in such that there is inter- 
lineation or blotting in the manu- 
script. ‘The work was printed from the 
first copy, and was dedicated to Miss 
Joanna. Baillie, who acknowledged 
the anonymous compliment by a let« 
ter to the publishers. Mrs Brunton’ 
replied: in. Ler: own name; and her 


‘answer to Miss Baillie’s letter in re- 
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turn, contains a very open-hearted 
statement of her motives for engaging 
in the work, and of the manner in 
which it was written. 


‘¢ ] have no intention of excusing the 
faults of my book to you, but, if you can 
have patience with so. much egotism, I can 
account for them naturally enough. Till I 
began Self-Control, I had never in my life 
written any thing but a letter or a recipe, 

ing a few hundreds of vile rhymes, 
from which I desisted by the time I had 
gained the wisdom of fifteen years; there- 
fore I was so ignorant of the art on which I 
was entering, that I formed scarcely any 
plan for: my tale. I merely intended to 
show the power of the religious principle 
in bestowing self-command; and to bear 
testimony against a maxim as immoral as 
indelicate, that a reformed rake makes the 
best husband. For the rest, 1 was guided 
by the fancy of the hour, * Me laissant al- 
ler doucement, selon la bonne loi natu- 
relle.” The incidents were inserted. as 
they happened to occur to my mind, and 
were joined in the best way I could to 
those that went before and after. 

“ The thing was not meant at first to 
see the light ; nor would it ever have done 
so, if I had not thought the time it came 
to cost me too much to be spent in mere 
unprofitable amusement. I cannot help 
laughing, when I recollect the glowing face 
and oppressed breathing with which I read 
the first chapters to my husband, making, 
in order to please him, a strong effort a- 
gainst my reluctance to the task. Indeed, 
the book was far advanced before even he 
saw it. Now, I can hear it censured by 
many with very little emotion, and praised 
by others with far less. Any thing like 
approbation from you has elevated me to a 
convenient height above common praise or 
censure. 

‘+ Mr B. is delighted that you approve 
of the story of poor Jessie Wilson, which 
has always been his favourite part of the 
book ; and I am no less gratified that you 

raise the American expedition, which is 
in equal favour with me. Both incidents 
have shared the fate of the book itself, 
being reprobated by some and applauded 
by others of the literary authorities here. 
Upon the whole, however, my success has 
wery far exceeded what I ventured to ex- 
pect. Edinburgh is ready for the second 
edition long ago; but I have not heard 
whether we are equally fortunate in Lon- 
don.. L, aud R. are too busy to recollect 
aconcern which is not quite so important 
to them as to me.” pp. xli—xliii. 
After this su debut as an 
author, Mrs Brunton made her first 
visit with her husband to London in 


extracts 
from a journal which she kept dur- 


[June 


ing this tour, and from another in an 
after tour in 1815, are now publish. 
ed in this volume. 
On her return home, she again pro. 
jected a novel, and after considerable 
itation, fixed on the story of Disci« 
pline. Mrs Bruntonmade it a principle 
never to write without a distinct mo- 
ral ae and it has been suggested to 
us by high authority, that, ** besides 
the many general observations and re- 
flections with which her novels are 


enriched, and her clear and happy 


manner of expressing them, one cf 
her peculiar merits as a novelist is 
the unsparing zeal with which she 
makes out her moral, letting no fear 
of making her chief characters unpo- 
pular, or running counter to the com- 
mon-place of sentimental notions, 
stand between her and her proposed 
end.” ‘There is much truth in this 
remark, and nothing certainly could 
be more praiseworthy than Mrs Brun- 
ton’s design, or better, on the whole, 
than its execution; yet we are not 
sure but that the fetter which she 
has imposed upon herself may have, 
in some degree, trammeiled her ge- 
nius. The extravagances of Self- 
Control somewhat break in upon the 
didactic nature of the story, and so far 
they may unintentionally have a good 
effect ; but in Discipline, the moral 
is rather ¢oo unsparingly pressed upon 
our view, and the feeling of this ma 

have cramped her own powers as we 

as chilled her readers. ‘he human 
mind is of a very singular construc- 
tion. It will willingly glide into the 
noblest moral and religious impres- 
sions, but it is ever apt to take offence 
when they are forced upon it as les- 
sons, especially in a tale. Yet Disci- 
pline is much less objectionable, on 
this score, than some of the produc- 
tions of Mrs Hannah More, or evel 


Miss Edgeworth. 


The animated sketch of Highland 
manners, at the close of this book, 
was unfortunately anticipated by that 
wonderful production ‘‘ Waverley, 


-which came out after Mrs Brunton’s 


work had been nearly completed, but 


‘before it. was published. She imme- 


diately felt the superiority of this new 


candidate for public favour ; but it is 


an instance of the noble ingenuousness 
of her mind, thatshe bowed before him 
with the most profound adiniration ; 
and her letters are full of the warmest 


expressions of her delight in his genius 
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as his books successively appeared. 
Of these, Guy Mannering was her 
favourite... Perhaps one of their lead- 
ing excellencies consists in what we 
have hinted at above, the undesigned 
morality which breaks out from their 
glowing pictures. Discipline was 
more successful than she had hoped ; 
and on her return from her second 
tour she projected another work. She 
thus writes to her brother : 


“ T am thinking of short tales, but have 
as yet scarcely devised any subject for 
them. I do not need to write for bread ; 
and f would not write one volume merely 
to gain the fame of Homer. A moral, 
therefore, is necessary for me; but where 
to get one on which to found a tale that 
will be readable, is the question, A lofty 
moral, too, is necessary to my style of 
thinking and writing; and really it is not 
easy to make such a one the ground-work 
of any story which novel readers will en- 
dure. 

“* One advantage, indeed, I possess; the 
path which F have chosen is almost exclu- 
sively my own. The few moral lessons 
which our English fictions profess to teach, 
ate of the humblest class. Even Miss 
Edgeworth’s genius has stooped to incul- 
cate mere worldly wisdom. ‘ Patience is 
a plaster for all sores,’—-‘ Honesty is the 
best policy,’—‘ A penny saved is a penny 
got,’——seem the texts which she has esta- 
blished with her shrewd observation, aud 
exquisite painting of character.” p. lxxxii. 


It is to this plan of writing short 
narratives that we owe what appears of 
her Emmeline, which would probably 
have been her most elegant and finish- 
ed production. Her health, however, 
now suffered some severe shocks, and 
a deadness of spirit frequently accom- 
panied these attacks. In one letter 
she writes, 


** J am as much in the open air as this 
melancholy summer has allowed me. As 
for my writing, it has been for four months 
entirely discontinued. For the greater part 
of that time, I have been utterly incapable 
of interesting myself in that, or indeed any 
other employment. The worst conse- 
quence, however, of my indisposition has 
been the uneasiness it has given to you and 
to Mr B., to him ny ORT for he has felt 
it much; and this has, no doubt, tended 
to increase it. I trust it is now removed, 
and that I shall, when an éndless train of 
visitors allows me, be able once more to 
take my talent from its napkin. 

. “ Do not write to. mé either reproof or 
exhortation. I might haye done, some- 
to rouse myself, but. had. lost the 
I write without method or, eehe- 


rence, for I do not aim at either. I am 
setting down my thoughts just as they oc- 
cur. Make out the feelings which prompt 
them as you best can.” p. xcii. 


There is a melancholy little poem 
which strikes us, as remarkably beau- 
tiful, and which. must have been one 
of the last things which she wrote, as 
it was not found till after her death. 


While thou at eventide art roaming 

Along the elm-o’ershaded walk, 

Where, past, the eddying stream is foam. 
ing 

Beneath its tiny cataract,— 

Where I with thee was wont to talk,-- 

Think thou upon the days gone by, 

And heave a sigh ! 


When sails the moon above the moun. 
tains, 

And cloudless skies are purely blue, 

And sparkle in the light the fountains, 

And darker frowns the lonely yew— 

Then be thou melancholy too, 

When musing on the hours I proved 

With thee, beloved ! 


When wakes the dawn upon thy dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear, 

And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear, 
—Think—for that hour to thought is dear’ 
And then her flight remembrance wings 
To by-past things. 

To me, through every season, dearest ; 

In every scene—by day, by night, 

Thon present to my mind appearest 

A quenchless star—for ever bright! 

My solitary, sole delight ! 

Alone—in grove—by shore—at sea, 

I think of thee ! 


But we must now hasten to the sad 
catastrophe. 


Composition had now long ceased to 
be a voluntary employment. It had come to 
be looked upon as a task; and she rather 
sought reasuns to justify to her own mind 
her desertion of her former habits, than 
opportunities of renewing them in their 
strength. During the summer of 1818, 
however, she had in a great measure con- 

uered these feelings ; and, had it pleased 

rovidence to spare her life, I am con- 
vinced that she would at this hour have 
been returning to her former occupetions 
with all her former ardour. 

** She was strongly impressed, indeed, 
with a belief that her confinement was to 


_ fatal; not on vague prtesentiment, 


ton grounds of which I could not en- 
tirely remove the force, though I obsti- 
nately refused to join in the inference which 


she drew from them. Under this belicf — 


she completed every the most minute pre- 
paration for her great change, with the 
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same tranquillity as if she had been mak- 
ing arrangements for one of those short ab- 
sences which only endeared her home the 
more to her. The clothes in which she 
was laid in the grave had been selected by 
herself ; she herself had chosen and labelled 
some. tokens of remembrance for her more 
intimate friends; and the intimations of 
her death were sent round from a list in 
her own hand-writing. But these antici- 
pations, though so deeply fixed, neither 
shook her fortitude, nor diminished her 
cheerfulness. They neither altered her 
wish to live, nor the ardour with which 
she prepared to meet the duties of return. 
ing health, if returning health were to be 
her portion. 

“« They seemed rather to animate her 
zeal the more in any thing by which she 
eould promote the welfare of her fellow- 
creatures. To this great work she seemed 
the more anxious to devote herself, as her 
recollection became the deeper, that the 
* night cometh in which no man can work.’ 
* Life,’ she says, in one of the last letters 
which she ever wrote, and which contains 
no other trace of her own forebodings ; 
* life is too short and uncertain to admit of 
our trifling with even the lesser opportu- 
nities of testifying good-will. The flower 
of the field must scatter its odours to-day. 
‘To-morrow it will be gone.’ 

** Her forebodings were not often the 
subject of her conversation with those a- 
round her, because she knew how painful 
the theme was to them. For the same 
reason, she mentioned it but slightly to 
her relations at a distance. But there is a 
striking mixture of fortitude and tender- 
ness in the last letter which she addressed 
to her sister-in-law. 


“ TO MRS BALFOUR. 


Frankfield, Oct. 22, 1818. 
“ If it please Almighty God to spare my 
infant’s life and my own,—lI trust I am 
“made of sterner stuff,” than to shrink 
from a few hours of any pain which nature 
¢an support. I suppose the trial will be 
made about three weeks hence. I hope 
not sooner ; for even then IJ shall scarcely 
be ready. Ready, do I say? What time 
would be. necessary to prepare me for the 
change which I must probably then under- 
go! But there is ONE with whom one day 
is as a thousand years ! When I spoke o 
preparation, I] merely meant that Thad not 
* set my house in order,” 
“T wish, my dear Mary, that some of 
you would write to me Very circumstan- 


tially about aunt Craigie; and soon, lest from the precepts 


the letter be too late for me. If I am to 
be removed, I cannot regret that she is so 
soon to follow. But what a ‘loss will she 
your circle ? Where 
is there a being, within the sphere of) her 
iuituence, who docs not owe to her many 


acts of kindness? It grieves me 

to think of her excellent sister 
heart will feel her privation most deeply ! 
Remember me most affectionately to them 
both, especially to aunt Mary, who was 
the first love of my heart—who was the 


first person whom I recollect as. showing 


me kindness—and who, since the time 
when I remember her singing to sooth me, 
till this moment of my sending her my 
blessing and farewell, has never ceased to 
be kind and deartome!* 
** May God bless my dear William and 
you, in your family, and in all your con- 
cerns ; but chiefly in that great concern of 
making your conduct in this life a prepa- 
ration for a better ! I shall not write again. 
My husband will.—— 
** Her anticipations, however, had been 

only too well founded. After giving birth 
to a still-born son, on the 7th ot December, 
and recovering, for a few days, with a ra- 

idity beyond the hopes of her medical 
riends, she was attacked with fever. It 
advanced with fatal violence, till it closed 
her earthly life on the morning of Saturday, 
December 19, 1818.” pp. xcvili—ciii. 


Dr Brunton is rather hurt, in 
the ide. that Mrs Brunton’s writin 
are losing their popularity. We think, 
however, that he has over-strained 
this supposition. Her works have by 
no mvans disa ed from the public 
eye, although, like every other work 
of the kind, their interest may have 
been superseded for a time by the 
numerous other compositions of the 
same class, which have since come 
forward. Those of the author of 
Waverley have of themselves engros- 
sed, for the nt, the attention 
which had before been scattered a- 
mong many competitors. It is not, 
however, on the actual excellence of 
Mrs Brunton’s ‘works, considered as 
finished productions, that her fame 1s 
to rest. There are es through 
them all as finely written, perhaps, as 
any thing in our day; particularly 
in Self-Control, there is an overfiow- 
ing eloquence, on many occasions, 
which seems to burst from. a deep and 
perennial fountain. But it is rather 
the mind that. inates over the 
whole, which is: admirable: the 
rit of high, and, if we may use 


ion, original piety, —not caught 
from the ‘precepts of rs, and 


q 
4, 4 
4 
ates * « This excellent person died a few 


repeatitig at -seeond-hand, 
but warni ‘ftom “its ‘own pitre’ feel 
ings, a if touched immediately by the 
living flame of the Gospel. We know 
not whether this internal inspiration, 
operating..upon.a highly moral and 
intelleetual, and, at the same time, 
a most natural and simple mind, alive 
teevery humaw affection ,—is not more 
in her writings than in those 
of any other author. We are only 
sorry that she did not give herself up 
niore Courageously to its direction ;— 
it would itself have led her (without 
any laboured effort) amid the wildest 
mazes of invention, into situations in 
which it would have glowed with an 
wering intensity, while it fell 
like sudden fire upon the altar to 
burn away with irresistible holiness 
the obstructing passions and sophis- 
tries of the corrupt arid worldly heart. 
This is an office, indeed, for which fe- 
male piéty is more peculiarly adapted. 
That of men, however sincere, is apt 
either. to-be- spoiled by philosophy, or 
en amidst theological systems. 
The devotion of Woman alone flows 
—_ from the heart. 

_ We might add much on Mrs Brun- 
ton’s many amiable and useful qua- 
lities in -private life, and on her inde- 
fatigable labours of charity, but here 
we are nobly anticipated, and most 
grateful, indeed, we are, to be enabled 
to conclude this very imperfect sketch, 
in which we have throughout been 
wading among feelings for which we 
could find no adequate expression— 
by the following beautiful and tender 
tribute to her memory, from one 
whose name, indeed, we are not per- 
mitted to give, but who can scarce- 

fail to be ised as that Sister 
xcellence, before the of 
pre-eminent ius She once offer- 
ed, with so oes nd a humility, the 
first fruits of her moral invention, and 
who nowy with an obeisance no less 
genuine and Christian, casts down her 
dwt crown in ‘the presence of the 
“fair disembodied Spirit” to which, 
insits angelic exaltation, all the high- 
est faculties of man or of woman have 
become but as the weakness of child- 


ON THE LATE MRS BRUNTON. 
No more shall hed-rid pauper watch 


e gentle rising of the latch, 
shift 
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The helpless. t, oft 

From her hath his last dole reveie'd. 

The cirele, social and enlighten’d, 

Whose ee hour her converse bright- 

Have seen her quit the friendly door, 

Whose threshold she shall ¢ross no more. 

And he, by holy ties endear'd, 

Whose life het love so sweetly cheer’d, 

Of her cold‘clay, the mind’s void cell, 

Hath ta’en a speechless last farewell. 

Yea, those who never saw her face, 

Nor did on blue horizon trace 

One mountain of her native land, 

Now turn that leaf with eager hand 

On which appears th’ unfinish’d page 

Of her, whose works did oft engage 

Untir'd attention, int’rest deep, 

While searching, healthful thoughts would 
cree 

To the heart's core like balmy air, 

To leave a kindly lesson there,— — 


‘And gaze, till stain of fallen tears 


Upon the snowy blank appears. 

Now all, who did her friendship ¢laim, 
With alter’d voice pronounce her name, 
And quickly turn with wistful ear 

Her praise ftom stranger's lips to hear, 
And hoard as saintly relics gain'd 
Aught that to her hath e’er pertain’d. 


Thus wert thou lov'd and priz’d on earth, 
and now . 
Fair, disembodied Spirit ! where art thou ? 
vere the good, and pure, and bles- 
be. 
knew, and soothly think of 


ee, 

80 

Gains not on this dull earth its final goal, 

Will well believe that erring man might 
move 

Though chang’d and fall’n he be, his 
Maker’s love ; 

And He who was by sin untainted, give 

that such might 

ve. 
A lofty blessed creed! with cheering 


fraught ! 
Which all thy daily deeds of virtue taught. 
And tho’ thy course hath on this nether 
scene 
Within a short and stinted measure been, 
The task of love thou had’st to do is done, 
And thou art to thy Father’s mansion gone. 


LETTERS FROM LONDON, BY AN 


ISLANDER. 
LETTER itt. 
you will think me difficult 
to please, being unwilling to be 


eo By nomeans. I have carried 

with me that happy faculty of always 
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you and Allan used:to remark. But 
then, when you walk with people that 
ou love, the flower, the shrub, or the 
ird’s nest on shore, the sea fowl in 
all their fresh whiteness towering 
over the boat, produced a sensation in 
my mind, at least in some degree re- 
flected from those of others. Now, 
my tribulation here arises from going 
to see things with people who have 
not only seen them before, but merely 
see them in the London way as sights, 
that is to say, as objects simply re- 
commended by novelty. My pleasure 
and admiration appears to them the 
gawky wonder of a novice. The intense 
attention with which I like to dwell 
‘on works of art, till they are imprint- 
ed on my memory, wearies them, and 
I am much too sensitive to enjoy any 
thing of the kind, at the k aay of giv- 
ing pain or disgust to others. Allan 
and I sometimes steal away by our- 
selves, and then we do enjoy to the 
utmost what we see. Yet, even in 
this way we are liable to intrusive dis- 
appointment. I did once go with a 
tribe of misses and missish masters 
to Westminster Abbey ; they had been 
often before, I fancy. They made a 
great noise, which was just as forei 
-to me, as our island talk would be to 
them, yet was possibly just as in 
its own way, I could not 
think so. What a flood of recollec- 
tions would this last awelling of the 
prince and the poet, the lovely and 
the brave, have awakened in my mind, 
if I had been allowed quietly to fol- 
low the train of my reflections. Allan, 
however, and I, were determined to 
by ourselves in two days after. I 
te be more fortunate than the 
last time. 


I am returned from another, in 
some respects more fortunate excur- 
sion, yet this too had its drawbacks. 
Dear Flora, you can have no idea of 
the sort of people one occasionally 
meets here, so well dressed, yet so 
‘obviously coarse in mind and man- 
ners. To be sure I do not meet such 

le at my aunt's, or among her 
who are all persons of some 
refinement and intelligence. But you 
know with usa cotton gown, and a 
straw bonnet, ate undoubted marks of 
were and our humbler class would 
be objects of ridicule and scorn if they 


_ attempted such an infringement on the 


costume of the privileged orders, as 
would result from such presumptien ; 
besides being the subjects of a satiri- 
cal song, like that still sung all over 
the island in ridicule of poor Elspet 
of Ellanreach, when she exhibited lier 
lowland finery for the first and last 
time at the church of Slate. . By this 
broad distinction in outward forms, 
we have been taught to associate the 
idea of birth and good breeding with 
fashion and expence. Tobe sure, my 
aunt’s maids helped to dispel this illu- 
sion, but then 1 was aware of their 
condition in life, and thought of their 
dress as I did of my aunt’s sofas and 
window curtains, as marks of her ele- 
gance, not of their own.. But I must 
begin at the beginning, and tell first 
how Allan and I sagely determined to 
sce Westminster Abbey, exclusively, 
quietly, ourselves only ; and, for that 
purpose, sought an early breakfast, and 
were admitted as soon as the doors 
opened. You may believe our first 
attention was turned to Poets’ corner, 
which, indeed, first meets the eye at 
the entrance. You and I have read 
together a much more minute and ac- 
curate description than I can give of 
these monuments. I only mean, there- 
fore, to give you some idea of what I 
felt (and what I am-sure you would 
feel) on seeing them. . The recollec- 
tion of those powerful minds, and the 
wonderful talents that have charmed 
and astonished so many, first rose on 
my mind with a kind of triumph in 
the force and splendour of human ge- 
nius, and I thought of man made a 
little, and,. in this case, but a little 
lower than the angels. I was elated 
at sharing their nature, and could 
have almost worshipped at those 


shrines erected to consecrate their — 


memory ; but more deep and serious 
reflections were forced upon me 
the woeful triumph. of death over 


that. we admire and revere, brought 


so home to the heart in this lest abode 
tual bck 

tness.. I t on 
4 en of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease.” ‘* Unhappy Dryden,” too, 
came heavily over. my heart ; I trem- 
bled to think of the abuse of talent, 
the pollution. of maind and degrada- 
tion ~ among community. 
At I began to most pall- 
fully even with regard to the 
better class whose. tombs I was sur- 
veying. fear my-reveries 


eur and intellec- 
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something like Lady Macbeth’s 
dreams, “‘ The Thane of Fife had a 
wife, where is she now?” Where 
now are those who have left us so 
much to admire and somuch to blame? 
But I know it is not for me with un- 
hallowed research to draw their frail- 
ties from their drear abode. I stood 
long fixed in thought, and the first 
thing that occurred to me, on waking 
from this trance, was Allan’s sympa- 
thy in continuing so long in a similar 
state of abstraction ; but I found he 
was not romantic enough to give up 
his thoughts to dead lions while there 
are living doves to museon. He ask- 
ed me suddenly, looking on an epitaph, 
whether I had not seen it in Flora’s 
scrap book, and then remarked, what 
a time a letter took to come from Port- 
nacroish. 

You will scarce believe that I was 
seized with a foolish fit of laughter in 
the midst of these vestiges of morta- 
lity. It was the first sincere laugh 
since I left Skye. You may re- 
member last winter when we read 
all the periodical publications over 
and over during our long confine- 
ment with bad weather, how much 
we were amused with some anec- 
dotes of King James and his Danish 
queen, who was so fond of shows 
and exhibitions. We were so divert- 
ed with the eagerness of her desire to 
accompany him to England, and his 
very natural wish to be free of the in- 
cumbrance of a femaie train while 
making his appearance among his new 
subjects, and arranging the momen-~- 
tous affairs that must occur upon his 
accession. Queen Anne, however, 
had no notion of remaining behind 
where so much show and novelty must 
be going on; and.when every other 
argument failed, urged, that the safe- 
‘ty of a branch of reyalty then in pro- 
spect might be endangered by irritat- 
ing her while in that anxious state. 
‘It says little in favour of the queen, 
that the king, on consulting with his 
‘sage counsellers, was convinced that 
‘she only feigned pregnancy to procure 
ftadulganes in her favourite plan. The 
eapient monarch, with more: firmness 
than we should have given bim cre- 
dit for, resisted this tender plea, and 
set off by himself. To be sure, if there 
‘was much dignity or candour in the 
“queen’s general character, she could 
not have been suspected -of-such 
“artifice: Howevér, she was in honour 
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bound to produce an untimely birth 
in her own vindication, and to show 
his incredulous majesty how danger- 
ous it was to disoblige her under such 
circumstances. All this rather be- 
longs to tragedy. But the farce that 
us SO followed? it was 
er carrying up the imperfect you 

princess in a box to England, to “. 
vince the king of the fatal result of 
this harshness. In the antique way 
in which it is told, it am us ex~ 
cessively, and we supposed we saw her 
se and opening the box, &c. 
Now, when I was led by what 

aunt Marjory would call natural af- 
fection towards the Stuart monuments, 
the first thing that met my eyes was 
this little damsel carved in stone, with 
cherubim cheeks, a great round head, 
a stone frock made extremely full, 
falling in large plaits to her feet, and 
her hands stuck in her sides as if a- 
bout to make a minuet curtsey, and 
this extraordinary figure is meant to 
represent an infant that never saw the 
light. O,1 had almost forgot to men- 
tion a stone cradle standing beside 
the young lady with a very stony 
covering, as it were carelessly thrown 
over it. But you must see the clum- 
sy odd looking groupe, and remem-~ 
ber what connects with it to have any 
notion of its ludicrous effect. It is 
odd, that the first genuine laugh that 
has been elicited from me in London 
should have been heard in a place so 
long hallowed in my mind. I will 
tell you another, time why we laugh 
— here, that is, we are gen- 
Turning to the other side, I be-~ 
held . an -object that changed and 
chastened the whole current of my 
ideas in an instant, it was the monu- 
ment of our hard-fated Queen Mary. 
Her figure by no means flattered, yet, 
with a kind of death like reality. Ican- 
not account for the chill of horror I 
felt, unless it was rise, for it had 
not been shown me before. I have 
been often carried by imagination 
back to the closing scene at Fotherin- 
gay, yet, somehow, never felt myselz 
so near the bloody catastrophe as now. 
In reading of her death, her own calm 
heroism, those graces which attended 
on all her unfortunate life, and did 


‘not forsake her on the scaffold, and 


the indignation one feels at the syco- 


their cruel mistress, divide the atten- 
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tion. Butin this silent dwelling of 
the departed, one thinks of death ab- 
stractedly...I felt, as if all this had 
happened last week, the distance of 
time seemed lost in nearness of place. 
Now though it is very painful, I like 
this. | One feels as if viewing with the 
naked eye what we could formerly 
only see through a telescope ; the vi- 
vid recollections thus awakened, are, 
after all, i think, the best things I 
have met in my travels. I think one’s 
mind enlarges while reviewing the 
past or anticipating the future. Peo- 
ple would not think it worth while to 
eommit crimes for present gratitica- 
tion, if extended views had taught 
them to consider how little a point 
the present is, and how little we are 
ourselves in the scale of comparison. 
Now I am going to illustrate as it 
were what I said of vulgar fine drest 
people. I spoke then under the sore 
and immediate recollection of them. 
Just as we left the Stuart tombs, a 
crowd of drest people, that if they had 
but held their tongues, would have 
dazzled our ignorance, rushed in with 
irreverent noise and bustle, and they 
did talk, ye powers, how they did 
talk ! and how they did dispel all our 
respect for their dress by their titter- 
ing and chattering! Think of poor 
us that were obliged by that vile Ab- 
beyman to be driven about with these 

arians ; ‘tis impossible to give you 
any idea of their ignorance and con- 
ceit, their flippancy and petulance. 
Though a little angry myself, I was 
tempted to smile at Allan’s Scottish 
indignation, when they began to sneer 
and laugh at our chair, in which so 
many of our ancient monarchs had 
been crowned and anointed. “ O 
la! what poor creatures them Scotch 
must be!” I could stand it no longer 
at last, but telling the man I should 
pay him for the time he remained 
with us after this set were gone, I 
withdrew into an inclosure like a lit- 
tle chapel, containing the tomb erect- 
ed to his father and mother by the 
Duke of Buckingham, the worthless 
and fatal favourite of two Stuart kings. 
The effigies of his nts, Sir George 
and Lady Villiers; beautifully exeeut- 
ed in white marble, lay on the tomb: 
While [ stood to contemplate them 
and regain my composure, Allan, with 
all his righteous wrath, took his round 
along with the Cockneys, to indulge, 
1 suppose, his seorn and curiosity, or 
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perbaps exult in his own superiority. 
had somehow an interest. quite 
dependent of esteem or admiration in 
this unhappy favourite of prinees. | 
had seen his picture, en original, in 
Holyroodhouse, in the Breadalbane a- 
partments, which every one overlooks, 
no one can tell why, for certainly 
some of the best paintings are there ; 
1 wanted to see whether I could trace 
the lineaments of his very fine coun- 
tenance in those of his parents, and 
perfectly ascertained that his beauty 
was inherited from both, particularly 
from his father. Will you believe 
that I could not succeed in distinctly 
viewing this very fine seulpture, with- 
out wiping the dust off with my hand- 
kerchief ; such is the shameful neglect 
of these greedy hounds, who are so 
rapacious in their demands, and so re- 
miss in their duty. 

The Cockneys, consisting of smart 
men and pert women, grossly igno- 
rant of all they were to see, and inca- 
pable of understanding what was 
told them, had by this time departed. 
Our guides led us on, and: suddenly 
threw open a kind of press, disclosing 
@ figure in naval uniform, frightfully 
like life, with a melancholy but very 
interesting countenance. I was told it 
was Nelson, and. my blood ran cliill. 
I hope I shall never again see a waxen 
effigy of any one I have been accustom~ 
ed to admire ; I cannot account for the 
feeling, but it seems to me as if any 
thing great or noble were lessened by 
this mimicking of resemblance. | 
generally feel and then find out a cause 
tor my feelings, but here I am utter- 
ly at a Joss. I think I should not 
even like to see a fac simile of your 
own fair face thus presented to me. 
You feel as if you saw an object too 
near to see it to advantage. 

The only book that I have read with 
attention since I came here is Walpole's 
Reminiscences. There is something 
satirical and heartless about it. He 
strips grandeur of every adventitious 
ornament, and.shows the littleness and 
deformity of the individual too 


distinetly; but I like of 
iography. 


the nature of memoirs and 
In short, I like. truth, even unpleasing 
truth; but I havea notion, 
shrewd sensible: men of the world are 
great cynics:at> bottom, and have 
very bad: hearts:, I was, however, 
very much diverted with his two 
Duchesses, the Buckingham and the 
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Marlborough, as he calls them, with 
ali their insolence, ambition, and sel- 
fishness, and such coarse minds too, 
yet I think the Buckingham was the 
meanest. I was thinking of Pope’s 
epitaph on the young duke, little 
dreaming to find a comment on Ho- 
race’s text in acloset in the Abbey. 
You cannot imagine what a ludicrous 
surprise awaited me when the guide 
opened one and discovered a faded 
waxen image of the Buckingham pre- 
posterously fine, staring full at me, 
with an air meant for majestic, with 
powdered hair, false brilliant ear- 
rings, and buckles, long ruffles, very 
high heels, and very short petticoats. 
In short, you never could imagine 
dead ‘vanity and absurd finery in such 
full preservation. Here, too, I was 
forced to laugh, rationally, I think. 
The incongruity of a fantastical figure 
exciting contemptuous ridicule, when 
we think how the duchess hoped to 
be admired in her waxen proxy by 
children yet unborn, like myself and 
Allan! There is a similar exhibition 
of her son in another closet, but there 
} was sorry to see the shade of the gen- 
tle Buckingham, thus eulogized by 
Pope, insulted by this paltry exhibi- 
tion. I will not say you are tired, be- 
cause I know you do not tire of an 

thing that comes from Cavendi 

Square; but. am very tired, and, 
therefore, bid adieu to my oa 


ANSWER TO THE PRECEDING LET- 
TERS, WRITTEN FROM SKYE. 


Ellanreagh, March 8. 


My dear Christina, why should I 
tell you, who know me better than I 
do myself, how deeply I have been 
interested in your letters to others, 
and how much delighted with those 
that I aecount my very own,—those 
incommunicable pictures of your mind 
that are reserved for me alone. To 
read the inmost recesses of the mind 
which you have formed, (as far as the 
less valuable materials could admit, ) 
on the model of your own, is a privi- 
lege you have well earned. And 
though I were inclined to shut. you 
out from such inspection, your know- 
ledge of nature and of me would baffle 
any attempt at concealment. One 
feeling there is, indeed, that I would 
fain hide from myself, and still more 
from others, but to borrow from your 


text book, I may say in regard-to you, 

with Olivia, 

‘* A Cyprus, not a bosom, hides my poor 
heart.” 


With a small alteration, I may add, 

‘* Christina, by the roses of the spring, 

By maidhood, honour, truth, and every- 

thing,” 

let this untold tale of secret sor- 
row rest in your own bosom. I beg 
your pardon, I never doubted it ; but 
to you who have taught me to despise 
artifice, I will own, that with all the 
zeal of a new convert, I have studied 
your Shakespeare sinee you went a- 
way, and wished to show by what I 
thought an apt and fine quotation, 


that I taste and feel the merit of your | 


matchless favourite. Cowper, too, your 
own Cowper, this new found treasure 
is my companion, my resource, my 
consolation in your absence, I will not 
affect to say in yours only. How 
much I could say of Cowper, how 
much more of her who gave me the 
power to taste him, of her who was to 
me as a fountain of all intellectual 
pleasures. We could scarce endure 
to think how much he was born to 
suffer, if we were not taught in his 
pure and sublime school, that he died 
to enjoy far more than our limited 
powers can enable us to conceive, and 
though the last stage of his heaven- 
ward progress was involved in myste- 
rious darkness, what a flood of glory 
roust be poured forth on the free spi- 
rit when shaking off the incumbrance 
of world flesh, it sprung 
wards to its congenial place. I have 
lost myself in wandering beyond the 
visible bounds allotted to us while 
here, but who would not fearlessly 
triumphantly follow such a spirit into 
its final destination, were that possi- 
ble? I can hardly return to the pre- 
sent interests of this frail, and to me 
most feverish being, without reluct- 
ance, after an ideal glimpse of the 
high destination of those who have 
‘* through faith and patience inherited 
the need not be 
afraid of my ing @ visionary en- 
thusiast, because I seek refuge a little 
earlier than others, where all that are 
in earnest in believing the oracles of 
truth must sooner or later resort for 
shelter. 

There is something else you had once 
more cause to fear for me, when we 
three used to sit on the promontory 
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of Craick Eiriene, overlooking the 
calm summer seas, musing by turns, 
and oe over our morning read- 
ings, till the sinking sun seemed to 
retire among the heroes and bards of 
Flath Innis, awakened the remem- 
brance of * Miann na Bard Aosda, and 
left us through the lingering twilight 
repeating and singing by turns our 
native lays, till the moon trembled in 
the small waves that rippled with the 
current of Shruthntorran. These 
were the days of danger, for then or- 
dinary talk and ordinary people seem- 
ed below us. We were in a high 
poetic region, from which, like Mil- 
ton’s miserable angels, we descended 
with pain. Can we deny our danger 
when we came home, with the morn- 
ing’s See and invigorated in 
our minds by the evening’s conversa- 
tion, when our language seemed all mu- 
sic, and our looks all tenderness to each 
other, and the deep serenity above 
was doubled in effect by its calm re- 
flection in the wide mirror below? I 
am sure you must be sensible how 
little we cared on these evenings for 
many people, and things that we ought 
to care for, and how many things that 
leased and amused those whom we 
e and value, were a mere distur- 
bance to us in this mood of exalta- 
tion. We laughed some years since 
at a young southron who talked of 
prosing, and considered the word as 
one of the new affected phrases that 
make no part of our language ; I think 
we sh have been then in danger 
of using it as he did. Do you re- 
member who it was that said, if that 
word was once established, petulant 
young le would apply it to eve 
thing that did not amuse them or 
in with the fashion of the day, and 
more particularly to the conversation 
of elderly people? Those, too, from 
whose recorded experience so much of 
good and useful is to be learnt! You 
used to observe how much your bro- 
ther reflected, and how seldom he was 
wrong; but that is nothing to the 
purpose. I meant to speak of Cow- 
ot sweet influence over me ; I come 
nible ‘and sober from reading his 
Yetters, ‘and more’ particularly his first 
ms, when I see a mind like his 
descending to be so simply occupied, 
and so easily pleased, to care about 
the poor people at Olney, certainly 


‘The aged Bard's wih. 


very far below ours in ‘poetical mind, 
Sd that, not station, makes the dif. 
ce.) You see his interest in the 
lace makers, and the poor people’s 
blankets and rugs. I do not speak of 
his dog and his hares, for that is in the 
province of nature, where the highest 
minds are at home. Simplicity we all 
love, and have no merit in so doing. 
But there isa plain and humble 
simplicity, such as distinguishes the 
language of the New Testament from 
that of the Old, the taste for which 
we shall lose at our peril. What 
a loss it would be to us whose fate, 
whose privilege, perhaps, it is to 
live here, if we were to grow so fan- 
tastic as not to think plain discourse 
about daily useful matters worth at- 
tending to.—how much displeasure 
would such taste occasion to others, 
and how much discontent and languor 
to ourselves! I think a mind capable 
and willing to lay hold for use or 
amusement on every thing that is 
presented to it, is a great blessing. 
This came forcibly to my thought 
last night. You know our kinswoman, 
Grace, who scarce knew the father and 
mother she lost-so early. Her educa- 
tion, mostly carried on in a fashion- 
able English boarding school, forms 
too good an excuse for her consider- 
ing many things among us as obsolete 
or unmeaning. Yet it would be most 
unjust to class her among mere misses, 
as we used to call those common-place 
irls that live the day over without 
king backward to reflect, or for- 
ward to consider. She has a very 
good understanding, a taste for read- 
ing not entirely superficial, and has 
been brought up by the kind care of 
our aunt and uncle, with you, to be 
partial to our own island, as the home 


of her forefathers, as well as on other 


accounts. She feels, too, more than 
you could ex from one accustem- 
ed to live with those who 
sensibility on elegant pictures c- 
titious dinteons.” Yet, with all this, 
she is evidently bored (why do I use 
that hated word) when our worthy 
and ‘sensible relations talk of the 
modes of life and circumstances, now 
changed, that ‘existed in their early 
days.” ‘Now I should imagine that 
the details of ‘a mode of ‘lite, and of 

plying ‘wants and meeting exigen- 
vty vey different from what one had 
never seen or heard of before, must 
be“interesting, and might be enter- 
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taining: You shall judge. The pro- 


fessor has been here on his annual visit 
tous, and has brought a very sensible 
young Englishman with him,. whose 
mind seems too much enlarged to 
dwell on the minute differences and 
paltry inconveniences that his ordi- 
nary countrymen attach so much im- 
rtance to. Mrs , who you 
now is a person of excellent sense, 
though merely the growth of the 
island, was explaining, in answer to 
some inquiries of hers, how China and 
India muslin had found their way to 
so remote a corner, where the dwel- 
lings and accommodations fell so much 
short of being consistent with such 
luxuries. To his great surprise she 
began to speak with warm praise of 
the Dutch and Danish, whom he had 
never known any thing of but ina 
general and very contemptuous way, 
telling him of the intimacy formed 
betwixt Holland and our country, by 
so many of our gentlemen serving as 
officers in the Scotch Hollanders, and 
by the Dutch and Danish Indian ships 
which always returned by the north- 
ward course, and were far more nu- 
merous than they have been since. It 
seems it was customary for the Dutch 
and Danish East Indiamen to anchor 
or lie by on our shores, or in our 
harbours, on their way home, when 
the gentlemen who lived nearest used 
to send out their boats for a supply of 
the fish, which abounds on our coast 
in such variety;for these ships; and to 
carry on board supplies of butter, 
cheese, lambs, calves, and poultry, in 
abundance, as presents, to such an 
extent often as made these gifts of 
importance to a ship’s crew who had 
been long at sea. On their depar- 
ture the Dutch or Danish captains, in 
return, used to send us here presents 
of china, tea, or muslin, to their be- 
nefactors ; and this happening every 
year, when eight or nine ships touch- 
ed in the passing, carried this kindly 
interchange to a considerable extent ; 
besides that, in casual intercourse with 
the Dutch herring fleet, many of the 
common people acquired some know- 
ledge of the language, as many of 
their superiors did in the Scotch Hol- 
landers, as these regiments raised in 
Scotland for the Dutch service were 
styled. Now, I must confess, my good 
grand-aunt was.a little prolix, and 
talked more of gm broods of ducks 


and geese, prodigious punch- 
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bowls, than was quite necessary. Yet 
you who see the mere dry bones 
of her talk, as I tell it, cannot imagine 
how much story and character were | 
blended with her details ; but I am 
wrong to say so to you, for you must 
have heard them often. But you 
cannot understand my vexation at 
seeing the cold and careless air, the 
evident weariness and impatience, in- 
deed, with which our cousin heard 
all this, while the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed listened with the at- 
tention both of intelligence and good 
nature. You give me full credit for 
my dislike of dissimulation, but [ 
think if I simulated any thing, it 
would be attention to what people 
say. 

There is neither good breeding nor 
good nature in listening to what amu- 
ses or delights us, or to what we can 
in some way connect with our dear 
selves. But what are people educa- 
ted and informed for, if we do not 
learn bow cheaply we can gratify 
others in this passive way ? I must in- 
troduce this fine lady to our dairy, or 
our great boat, that she may see with 
what respectful attention our meanest 
people listen to those who say nothing 
worth hearing, merely because they 
are older than year If Grace 
were silly or ill natured I should not 
care. But the revolting selfishness 
that is shown in this carelessness 
about what interests others vexes me, 
and it is a thing one does not know 
how to mention. With her kind heart 
and good sense, how different she 
would have been if she had been 
among us in her early days, though 
she had gone away to be. polished 
when essentials were fixed in her 
mind. You remember the song that 
Cyprus John * was so fond of begin- 
ning, 

“ There’s nothing so easy as learning to 


love, 


* An officer who had gone a mere youth 
from the Isle of Skye, and by some 
accident of shipwreck thrown on the Isle of 
Cyprus, where he remained two years in the 
house aa the Consul. He mag on half 

going about among his relations, 
he found a willing audience, 
talked constantly of Cyprus and its produc- 
tions, till they became familiar to his coun- 
try folks, and thus acquired this name. 
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Now, I ain not at all sure that this is 
so easy im the large sense in which I 
understand the term. I think, for 
instance, ee do not learn it 
in that great that teaches every 
thing else, i. e. the work). I think it 
rhust be learnt best by living in close 
intimacy with upright kind hearted 
people. You see thus what is best in 
their characters, as we see the shells 
in the bottom when the water is very 
clear, and with lesser blemishes or im- 
ections, we are too familiar to be 
repelled by them ; through the thin 
veil of habitual attachment, they ap- 
pear softened, as our dark and abrupt 
craigs do when a graceful wreath of 
mist hangs over their asperities. We 
know they are there, but seem not to 
see them, and for listening, who does 
not listen to those they love? Do not 
think I am jealous the world be- 
cause I am out of it. If I oweita 
grudge, it is rather because you are in 
it. Iexaetly fit my place, and should 
be bewildered and lost in a wider and 
busier sphere. I think you will ac- 
uit me of any desire to appear more 
an Iam. But then Iwill not take 
credit for the extravagant modesty of 
less than I am, which 
I should certainly do among stran- 
gers. They would not take trouble 
to understand me, and my pride and 
my modesty would ouealbe prevent 
me from making any great effort to be 
understood. 

There are more words in this 
letter already than I have uttered 
for a week. I love to talk to you 
thus, because you (perhaps you only) 
fully understand my feelings. I would 
fain dream of you, but all day I do 
all I can to be active and useful, and 
do not leave the family for solitary 
reading. When others sleep I do 
read; it is become a necessity, for 
lonely thought was never so painful. 
Then I sleep too heavily to dream ; 
in the morning beautiful visions hover 
round me. ; 

‘““ And poets say that morning dreams are 
true.”’ 
But Catreene is ordered to wake me 
at six, for I have taken charge of the 
family till Una returns from a visit 
to RaaSay. ‘This is for me; but 
you would smile, ugh not con- 
temptuously, if you knew how often I 
am chagrined, when Catreene’s alarm 
banishes me from Cavendish Square, 


or both of you ftom the shady dell by 
Sruthntorran. 1 would tell you too 
what Torquil Ruadh saw, or pretended 
to see. No, that is not the richt 
word, imagined he saw. But this 
would not tolerated even by you ; 
and though I told you of it as some- 
thing to laugh at, you would still sus- 
pect me of belief. I will not trust 
you. I will refer the Trotternish tattles 
to my next, as well as those of Sleate. 
Of Taliskar you will hear enough 
without my interference, but when | 
return home, I will send you the smal! 
talk of the fold. The great talk of the 
Tigh mor will reach you through other 
channels. We are amazed at what we 
hear from you in many instances, and 
surprised at your silence in one. How 
could you, my Christina, be so long 
so near him, without saying one word 
of him who was the pride and orna- 
ment of our island, the object of uni- 
versal praise and admiration ever since 
I remember? He who made so mo- 
derate an use of power we were daz- 
zled in thinking of ; who was the be- 
nefactor of so many, while adding 
splendour to the gorgeous east, and 
whose bounty still retreshes so many 
poor cottages here, visiting them in 
small quiet streams, as if only to be 
seen by the emer ? Your very 
father wonders more than any one ;— 
you know how he says things. “‘ ‘The 
world is turned upside down, and so 
ne things have grown great 
in hurly burly, that what was 
once great is overlooked. Christine 
tells us much about the Corsican, and 
has never said a word of the kinsmat 
we were all so proud of for twenty 
years back.” Now, my own Christina, 
forgive me that I have not in a man- 
ner answered a word of your letter. 
Writing whatever comes first is such 
a relief to me; and 1 am so willing to 
defer to my next letter what weighs 
heavy, O very heavy, on my mind, 
about another correspondent. But I 
shall lay all open, and be entirely de- 
cided by you what part to act. You 
know very well that I wish to do what 
is right ; and I know very well that 
oe can judge better than myself how 
ought to act. Your letter about 
Westminster A is come. I know 
I shall be charmed with it, but must 
instantly dispatch this from your most 
grateful and affectionate cousin, 
Brora M. 
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ON THE TEMPERATURE OF TRE 1815. 
GROUND. 
= In a former Number we gave some 
account, from Professor Leslie’s paper |May 1%] — | 52°] 50° | 464° 
on Climate, of the curious experi- 26 | 49 | 46 
ments which had-been instituted at 1] — 
Raith, on the temperature of the 13} — | 52 | 50 | 46) 
greund at various depths, with the $} 
| view of illustrating the progress of 
the sun’s heat, from the surface to- Jul 49) 
wards the centre of the earth. ‘Ther- 
els mometers, we saw, with long stems, Oi ad 404 
had been sunk to various depths, and 
the temperatures which they indicat- 58 — 
| ed had been observed from time to 22] 56 bd 53 50 
time. The register of these observa- 27) 57 54 
| tions we exhibited in the form of |Aug. Ie} — | 55 534 | Ol 
| curve lines, and we endeavoured to [Sept 1] 56 | — | 53 | olf 
| point out some of the conclusions 55 | 54 
which might be drawn from it. It 528 
was remarked how curiously each of on i aa Bln | Bl 
the thermometers, even to the small |g. “ol 50 | 51 | 5b] — 
depth of eight feet, contracted its * yet 49 | 50 |-50 | 508 
range of heat throughout the year, 241 48 49 aa 50. 
the deepest never rising so high in 2i| 46 48 —_ os 
summer, nor falling so low in winter, 31) 45 | 47 | — | — 
as any of those nearer the surface. |Nov. 1} 45 | 47 | 50 | 50 
halk We noticed the slow progress of the 4) 44 | 46 | 49 | 495 
= heat downwards, as it was indicated 10) 42 45 485) — 
by the effect of the depth in retarding bi 40 “4 as 48 
, the thermometer’s arrival at its maxi- 24 3B 42 46 47 
mum and minimum, the extreme D 
ec. 1} °38 41 45 47 
| heat of July, and the extreme cold of wi 37 | 40 | 44 | 46 
January, never in the least affecting the ou] 36 | 38 | 42 45 
_ eight feet deep thermometer till the ao 33 37 4] 44) 
months of October aud March, so that 
the intervening three months must 1816 
| have been spent in travelling over this . 
very inconsiderable space. We point- ne 
ed out also the curious circumstance 1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Feet. | 8 Feet. | 
| of the thermometers, however they Jan. 11 33° | 37 41° | 444° 
| night differ atother times,—of their 26 40 43 
all agreeing with each other at two a3] — — | 39 42 
stated periods of the year, and ween- |pep, 1] 33 | 86 | 39 42 
deavoured to explain the reason of 12] 34 
these remarkable coincidences. In 27| 35 = 
short, it seemed impossible to devise |March ]) 35 | 36 | 39 | 42 
a simpler, more striking, or more ac- | 
curate method than the observation of — | 
such thermometers for exhibiting the |April 1 = 374} 40 | 43 
singular movements of heat through 36 
the interior and near the surface of 99 =. 39 = a 
the earth. The following is a more 301 39 | 40 | a3 | 
complete copy, which we have now May | 39 | 40 | 43 | 44 
received, of the above register, with 4| 40 4l ard 
its continuation down to the present 8} -42 | 42 | 43h] — 
year, forming altogether a course of | 
26, 48 | 46 | 444) — 
49 | 48 | 46 | 443} 
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1816. 1818. 
1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Fect. | § Feet. 1 Foot. | 2 Feet.| 4 Feet. | § Feet, 
June 6 50°) — 45° Jan. 34° 40° 
15; 52 _ 47 46 4l 4] 
20) 53 | 52 | 48 | 46) 
54 483 | 47 30) 38 40 
og on 49 Feb. 36 ame 4] 
30, — | — | 493 | 473 1} — | — | _ 
July 54 491 473 36 41} 
50 March 34 3 40 420 
16 — | 53 51 | 48 
48} 2} 37 38 401 | 40 
| | @ April 39 | 40 | 41 
8 53 512 | 493 18] 41 
28 — | 52 | 52 | 50 30) 43 | — | 42 | gm 
Sept. 1} 53 52 52 50 May o| 45 43 43 42> 
15] 48 | 46 |] 44 | 43 
26 | 20) — 45 44 
loce 51 | | 50 25) 50 | 49 | 463) 45 
4, 47 50 50 — June 4} 55 51 47 46 
20 «46 48 49 49} 9) 57 481 / — 
Nov. G 44 ome 48 49 11] 60 54 49 464 | 
10; 39 46 46} 43 ome 
16. — 44 45 47 16] 59 55 50 47 
30, 38 2 44 46 2} 55 53 ous 48 
Dec. 10 36 40 4: .— 51 48! 
23) 34 1 38 Me July 15] 59 | 55 | 52 | gol 
18} 61 o6 
Aug. 4] 959 56 54 50 
1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Feet. | 8 Feet, 10) 56 
Jan. 1} 34° | 38°] 420 46° 
10 36 40 45. 311 56 58 514 
Sept. 5 56 | 53 
Feb. il 37 40 | 4) 43 
12) — 42 42! 
21} 54 63 52 
March 1} 38 40 41 42) 52 
Is} — jes nie 5] 
Oct. 8 5st | 52 | — | 503 
April 5) 43 42 50 51 
20) 45 43}, 43 43 30 50 
Nov. 5| 49 | 50 | 50 | 
20) 48 45 46 45 47 49 
June 10) 50 48 47 46 47 
15] . &2 no 48 ae 30! 46 46 
( ) 48 49 
20, 53 52 49 47 D 1 
ec. 0 2 45 
— | Is] 3 44 | 47 | 48 
30) 56 54 50 48 
ss | ca! se 
Aug. 54 55 52 50 
2m «62 53 
Sept 52 53 52 | 50 1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Feet. | 8 Feet 
53 52 dl 
20; 54 53 -_ ~— Jan. 10; 39° | 42° | 44° | 464° 
Oct. 1} 47 50 51 51 16, 338 4} — 46 
10) — | 49 | 49 | 49) 21) 37 | 40 | 39 | 45 
21 43 | 48 | 48 | 49 30,35 | 38 | — | 45_ 
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1819. 
1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Feet. | 8 Feet. 
Feb. 10) 37° go 39° 44° 
20) 4! 43} 
28] 35 38 al 
March 40 40 42 434 
641 4] 42 43} 


The observations of 1818 are en- 
tirely conformable to those of the pre 
ceding years, and illustrate, in a si- 
milar manner, all the above appear 
ances ; but, to show more clearly the 
peculiar effect of each year, compored 
with the others, we have combin d 
the whole series into one plate, (see 
Plate.) The dark waving line which 
occupies nearly the whole compass of 
the plate represents the gradation of 
the thermometer which was sunk one 
toot in the ground, and the other 
lines, as explained in the plate itself. 
It is remarkable in these years how 
greatly all the lines, but esp:cially 
those of the deeper thermometers,— 
how much more they sink below than 
rise above the line of the mean tempe- 
rature ; and this shows, in a striking 
manner, the low mean temperature ot 
these years, not even excepting L818, 
of which the summer was so very hot. 
it is not improbable, therefore, that, in 
the present year, the lines will rise con- 
derably above that of the mean tem- 
perature, from the warmth of the pre- 
ceding summer, the mildness of the 
winter, and perhaps also on account 
of the additional supply which a se- 
ries of cold years naturally draws up 
from the great reservoir below. The 
fluctuations to which the thermo- 
meters are occasionally subject oc- 
cur, it will be seen, mostly at the ex- 
tremes either of winter or summer ; 
and this is what might be expected, 
tor, in the intervals between their 
change of direction, before they have 
begun decidedly to rise on the one 
hand, or fall on the other, the least 
circumstance, and, therefore, the or- 
dinary fluctuations of the climate, is 
fully sufficient to turn the balance. 
Accordingly, after a few oscillations 
about the middle of summer or of 
winter, the lines then hold a pretty 
steady course from the one extreme to 
the other. In regard to the coinci- 
dence in our climate of all the lines 
at the beginning and end of summer, 
this must be ascribed, as we formerly 
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showed, totheinconstancy ofthe supply 
of heat, joined to the constant tendene 
cy of this fluid to diffuse itself equal'y 
among bodies—to move from the hoi« 
ter to the colder, till a uniform tem 
perature is spread throughout, so that, 
it the supply is at any time much en« 
teebled, as in winter, the accumul:. 
tion of the preceding summer retur 8 
to make up the deficiency. When 
the sun, therefore, in spring gives rise 
at the surface of the earth to a conti= 
nued flow of heat downwards, this is 
met by an opposite current flowing 
upwards trom the supply of the pre- 
ceding year; their joint effect soon pre- 
duces an equilibrium throughout the 
mass, and this equilibrium takes place, 
according to the above observations, 
about the months of April or May, 
when the thermometers, from the pre- 
dominating influence of spring, are all 
somewhat below the mean tempera- 
ture of the place. That these oppo- 
site motions of the fluid of heat near 
the surface of the earth really take 
place there can be no doubt, and the 
variations of these thermometers place 
it in a very striking point of view. 
In December 1815 the thermometer 
stood as follows :— 


1 Ft. 2 Ft. 4 Ft 8 Ft. 

Dec. 1. 38° 419 4659 47° 
37 40 46 
20. 36 38 42 45 

3 a 443 


Here the ground was evidently warme 
er in proportion to the depth ; and, 
as all the thermometers were also on 
the decline, it is obvious that the heat 
was flowing from the deepest to the 
surface ; and nothing, therefore, can 
show more clearly the reality of the 
current which the coldness of the at- 
mosphere was thus raising up from 
below. In January 1816 they stood 
as follows :— 


1 Ft. 2 &t. 4 Ft. 8 Ft. 

Jan. 1. 33° 37° 41° 4646 
iz. 33 36 40 43 
2s. 933 36 39 42 
Feb. 12. 94 36 39 42 
27. 35 36 39 42 
Mar.10. 35 37 40 42 
21. 37% 0 43 


On the Ist January, then, the one 
foot thermometer beeame stationary, 
and continued so till February 12, 
when it began to rise. On the 12th 
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January the two feet thermometer be- 
came stationary, and continued so till 
March 10, when it also began to rise. 
On the 28th January the four feet one 
became stationary, and on March 10 
began to rise; and, lastly, the eight 
feet thermometer became stationary 
on January 28, and on March 21 be- 
gan to rise. Here, therefore, we trace 
clearly the beginning, the gradual 
progress, and the growing intensity 
of the stream of heat, which the now 
increasing influence of the sun had 
begun to send downwards from the 
surface ; a uniform temperaturespreads 
through the mass about the middle of 
May, and shortly afterwards the deep- 
est thermometer, formerly the hottest, 
becomes the coldest, and the arrange- 
ment of the heat of all the three is 
exactly reversed, as they stood on May 
26 

4s° 46? 

All the thermometers now continued 
rising till the end of summer, when the 
interimediate ones became the highest, 
and in a short time they all coincided, 
so that the extreme heat of summer, 
as it penetrated below the surface, 
seemed thus also partly to return—the 


wave of heat in its progress seemed” 


gradually, at the same time, to sub- 
side, and to spread its influence equally 
over the superficial stratum of the 


ground. Thus, in July 1817, the 
thermometer stood as follows:— — 
1Ft. @Ft 4Ft. 8Ft 
July 1. 86° 54° 50° 48° 
10. 56 56 52 50 
19, 54 55 52 50 
Aug 2 54 54 62 50 
; 16. 53 54 52 50 
28. 52 53 52 50 
Sep. 10. 58 62 82 61 


Here the decline of the first thermo- 
meter, the extreme heat of the inter- 
mediate ones, and the gradual ap- 
vroach of them all to an equality, are 
apparent ; and, if the thermometers 
had been deeper, the dispersion of the 
summer's heat, as it descended, would 
no doubt have been still more dis- 
tinetly exhibited. 
Such, in our climate at least, is the 
slow and irregular, but, on the whole, 
the steady progress of the sun’s heat 
towards the interior of the earth, and 
such are the curious and interesting 
facts exhibited even by this single re- 
gister of observations. It is of” great 
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consequence, therefore, we should 
think, that experiments of a similar 
kind be made in different latitudes 
and in different situations. The cir- 
cumstance of the thermometers all co- 
inciding at the beginning and end of 
summer, may be of great use on many 
occasions, in approximating with ex- 
pedition to the mean temperatures of 
places, and, therefore, at the same 
time, to their respective elevations 
above the level of the sea. But the 
riod of these coincidences will un- 
doubtedly vary in different latitudes, 
and it would be interesting, therefore, 
to know the extent of the variation. 
‘An approximation to the relative 
height of places might also be obtain- 
ed in a manner somewhat different, 
and which might often prove useful 
to the traveller, in case a more exact 
method were beyond his reach. So 
slowly, it appears, does the heat and 
cold penetrate into the ground, that 
the vicissitudes of day and night are 
quite <nsensible at the depth of 1 foot. 
A thermometer, even at this small 
depth, will remain several days, and 
often whole weeks together, at the 
same degree of heat. It is obvious, 
then, that by thus observing the tem- 
perature of the ground at the bottom 
and the top of a mountain, a pretty 
correct idea might be formed of its 
height, even though several days 
should elapse between the observa- 
tions; and this method was often 
ractised by the celebrated Saussure. 
it would be important, therefore, to 
obtain observations of this kind on 
heights already known, in order to 
discover, by actual experiment, how 
far they might in other cases be trust- 
ed. It may be remarked, indeed, in 
general, that observations on the tem- 
perature of the ground are, in most 
cases, far more valuable than those 
on the temperature of air, of which 
such numbers have been made to 
but little purpose. The former being 
more exempt from temporary Vici‘ 
situdes, give us more expeditious- 
ly the medium of all. Collecting and 
retaining the variable impressi¢!'s 
heat, the earth shows at once the total 
sum of the whole ; while the air being 
subject to every the slightest inequa- 
lity, the observations on its temper?- 
ture require to be made at regular 1n- 
tervals, and for a great length of time, 
before any information of consequence 
can be drawn from them. This con- 
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sideration deserves especially the at- 
tention of travellers, who can seldom, 
at one place, mark the temperature of 
the air for any length of time, with- 
out which, any observations at all are 
comparatively of little moment, but 
who might, nevertheless, add greatly 
to our information, by a few judicious 
experiments on the temperature of the 
ground. It is on this account, that 
observations of the temperature of 
springs are so valuable,—ot those 
springs particularly, whose waters 
flowing from a considerable depth, 
carry the temperature of the interior 
along with them to the surface; and 
there affect the thermometer exactly, 
as if itself had been sunk in the 

ound. . On many springs of this 

ind, accordingly, the vicissitudes of 
the seasons have scarcely any infiu- 
ence. We have frequently noted the 
temperature of a spring near the top 
of the Lammermuir hills in Hadding- 
tonshire. It scarcely varies 1° through- 
out the year, and the celebrated foun- 
tain of Vaucluse only varies 2°.1, ris- 
ing to its highest temperature 56*.3 
in the beginning of September, and 
falling to the lowest 54°.1 at the be- 
ginning of April. * 

The nature of the ground, and even 
of the mere surface, has, it appears, a 
sensible influence on the thermome- 
ters that are sunk in it, and a know- 
ledge of this circumstance might often 
be.of practical utility. In the laying 
of water pipes, for example, or stor- 
ing up of vegetables, it would indicate 
how far they should be sunk to be 
quite beyond the reach of frost. By 
measuring the difference between the 
temperature of the air, and that of the 

ound, at the same time, Mr Leslie 

nds, that “ while fresh ploughed 
land, for instance, indicates an increa- 
sed temperature (above that of the 
air) of 8°, a grass plot, close beside it, 
will scarcely show a difference of 3°. 
Nor is this distinction owing to any 
greater absorption of light by the 
black mould ; the reflection from the 
surface, in both cases, being extreme- 
ly small. A thin layer of hay, whe- 
ther s on the naked soil, or on 
the green turf, will betray the same 
diminished effect. ‘The fibres of the 
grass exposing a multiplied surface to 
the contact of the air, the greater 


© See Edinburgh Review, Vol. XXX. 
Art. Polar Ice. 
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pain of the heat is hence dissipated 
fore accumulation. A correspond- 
ing effect has been remarked with re- 
spect to the impressions of cold. 
Thus, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, after a long tract of rmgorous 
weather, the frost was found to have 
penetrated 13 inches into the ground 
in a ploughed field, but only 8 inches 
in one piece of pasture ground, and 4 
inches. in another. But, in some of 
the streets of that city, the frost had 
descended even below two feet, so as 
to begin to affect the water pipes. 
The greater density and solidity ot the 
pavement had, no doubt, conducted 
the frigorific impressions more co- 
piously downwards, while the loose 
and spongy blades of grass had mostly 
scattered and wasted those impressions 
in the open field. This consideration, 
it is obvious, might lead to very im~ 
portant practical results.” * 

The above experiments, while the 
show clearly the progress of the sun's 
heat downwards, afford, so far as they 
go, no indication of any permanent 
increase as we descend, or of any per- 
manent heat rising from below,—no 
sign of the supposed existence of a 
central fire ; but a very considerable 
heat might, no’ doubt, exist at the 
centre of the earth, and yet be quite 
insensible at so sinall a depth below 
the surface, and for so short a period 
as any experiments have been con- 
ducted. It would be extremely inte- 
resting, therefore, to obtain observa- 
tions at greater depths at the bottom, 
for example, of the dee mines. 
It is certainly most natural to regard 
the sun as the only original source 
of heat ; that which appears in the 
phenomena of volcanoes and boiling 
springs, being only what the earth has 


_ already received from this source, re- 


developed, and this too but very par- 
tially, by processes as yet unknown, 
but similar probably in principle to 
those with which we are familiar. 
More decisive experiments, therefore, 
at great depths, would probably throw 
light on this. curious subject. The 
theory in which the earth is supposed 
to receive all its heat from the sun, 
and to retain all that it receives, if it 
were established, would lead to im- 
portant results. If heat be graduaily 
accumulating on the earth, then must 
it have been increasing for ages, and 


* Eneycl. Brit. Suppl. Art. Climate. 
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there may even have been a time when 
its intensity was very feeble, or when 
the cold was severe beyond any thing 
we at present experience, or can even 
conceive. Would not this circum- 
stance, then, point more than any 
other to the origin of these extraordi- 
nary revolutions which have taken 
place on the earth’s surface? The ma- 
terials which at present compose this 
surface have evidently not been 
thrown together at random. They 
are arranged in regular masses or 
rocks, each of them distinguished by 
very peculiar properties, and the 
whole system bearing evident marks 
of design, and of the operation of a 
great cause at once over the whole 
globe. The more studiously, in short, 
these singular masses areexamined, the 
more clearly do they evinée, on the 
whole, a slow, regular, and successive 
formation. What power in nature then 
are we acquainted with, so likely to 
have operated on this vast scale, and 
formed these universal depositions as 
that of heat, the living principle of 
the organised world ? not, indeed, by 
any sudden and violent efforts, but by 
its slow, regular, and continued ac- 
cumulation. From what we already 
know of this active fluid, some idea 
may be formed of the changes which 
would arise on the earth, if we should 
conceive it gradually to be withdrawn. 
The ocean would become a solid rock, 
—the present race of animals would dis- 
appear,—the atmosphere itself might 
become lquid, and, together with 
other fluids now aerial, might form 
the ocean of this imaginary world. 
If these bodies, in their present gase-~ 
ous form, are many of them distin- 
guished by their highly solvent power, 
with what augmented energy would 
they not operate in this state of con- 
centration ; and as the present ocean 
dissolves salts and other bodies, might 
not this new element render fluid 
many of the hardest rocks? If the 
diminution of heat, therefore, would 
thus change the face of the globe, 
might not, on the other hand, its gra- 
dual accumulation produce the reverse 
changes, as they appear, from exist- 
ing records, really to have taken place? 
Crystallization seems to have been 
the immediate agent in the formation 
of the present rocks, and might not, 
therefore, the gradual increase of heat, 
while it dissipated the more volatile 
principles of the fluid element into 
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air, have turned, at the same time, the 
more fixed ingredients into earth, and 
thus deposited those regular and cry- 
stalline masses that we observe ? Such 
are the speculations which this view 
of the system of nature would sug- 
gest. But on so obscure a subject 
though knowledge is undoubtedly on 
the advance, we shall yet probably 
remain long in ignorance, if, in- 
deed, it be at all given to human 
genius ever to solve so hidden a 
mystery,—ever to develope, as it has 
already done in the heavens, the great 
revolutions which are proceeding, per- 
haps, with equal regularity on the 
earth. ‘ About such ultimate attain- 
ments,” in the language of a very ce- 
lebrated philosopher, when speaking 
of the discovery of a principle yet 
more general than gravitation, ‘* about 
such ultimate attainments it were un- 
wise to be sanguine, and unphiloso- 
phical to despair.” * 


SCOTTISH ZOOLOGY, 


No. III. 
I]. Order. 
GLIRES. (Gnawers.) 


* THe animals of this order are dis- 
tinguished from those of the -preced- 
ing, termed Fer@, by the absence of 
tusks. ‘Their incisors, limited to two 
in each jaw, are remarkable on ac- 
count of their great length and sharp- 
ness. In some, these incisors are 
simple, but in others, behind each in- 
cisor in the upper jaw, there is a sub- 
sidiary one, smaller in size and not so 
long. Between the incisors and the 
grinders there is a vacant space. The 
grinders differ in their form according: 
to the genera, having the top either flat 
with transverse ridges, or uneven and 
tuberculated. The food of the qua- 
drupeds of this order consists chiefly 
of vegetable matter, as grain, roots, 
and even wood, which they speedily 
reduce by cutting with their inci- 
sors. In the following arrangement 
of the genera, the divisions appear to 
us more natural and definite than 
those which Cuvier has adopted. 


* Playfair's Outlines of Natural Philo- 


wy second of these Essays appeared 
in our Number for May 1818. 
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1. Famity. 

Incisors in each jaw simple. The 
quadrupeds of this family have the 
bones of the clavicle more completely 
developed than in those of the se- 
cond, so that their fore-legs are ca- 

ble of executing a greater variety 
of motions, as climbing and seizing 
objects. ‘They have four toes, with a 
subsidiary clew or knob ir place of a 
thumb, on the fore feet, and five toes 
on the hind feet. 


1. Trise. Summits of the grind- 
ers flat, and marked with transverse 
ridges of enamel. 


XIV. Genus.—Arvicola. 

pagnol. 

Grinders three in each jaw, truncat- 
ed at both ends, grooved on the sides, 
and nearly of equal thickness through- 
out. 

The species of this genus are like- 
wise characterized by the size of the 
head, the shortness of the ears and 
tail in proportion to the dimensions 
of the body, and the coarseness of the 
fur. 


24. A. aquatica. Water Campagnol. 
Body seven inches in length, and the 
tail three inches. Fur above, dark 
yellowish brown, inclining to black ; 


Cam- 


beneath paler. E. Water Rat. 5. 
Water Mouse, or Hatten. G. Radan 
wisgue. 
Sibbald, Scot. fll. p. 12. Mus 
aquaticus. 
Ray, Sin. Quad. p. 217. M. major 
aquaticus. 
Linneus, Syst. Nat. p. 82. M. 
amphibius. 


Pennant, Brit. Zool. I. p. 118. 
Water Rat. 
Walker, Mam. Scot. p. 496. M. 
amphibius. 
Bewick, Quadrupeds, p. 388. 
Water Rat. ' 
This species frequents rivers, living 
in holes in the banks. It swims and 
dives well. During the winter months 
it retires to a cavity formed under 
ound in a dry bank, in which it 
a previously deposited a stock of 
provisions. ‘This consists in some 
cases of potatoes, as was observed by 
the Reverend Mr White of Selborne, 
(White’s Works, I. p. 129,) and we 
have had an opportunity of repeating 
the observation. _ In the end of July 
we have found the stomach of a young 
one filled with the leaves of red cl 
ver. 
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In those which we have examined, 
the males were smaller than the fe- 
males, and of a darker colour, being 
nearly greyish black. ‘The females 
were yellowish brown, with scattered 
black hairs. Tail in both covered 
with short hair and ending in a small 
pencil. 

25. A. agrestis. Field campagnol. 
Body three inches and a halt inlength ; 


the tail one inch anda half. Weight 
236 grains. Fur reddish brown 
above; grey beneath. E. Short- 


tailed field-mouse. S. Vole-mouse. 

Ray, Syn. Quad. p. 218. Mus 
agrestis. 

Linneus, Syst. Nat. p, 82. M. 
terrestris. 

Walker, Mam. Scot. p. 496. 

Bewick’s Quadrupeds, p. 389. 
Short-tailed 

This species is found in fields, old 
walls, and gardens. It feeds on roots 
and seeds, and is very destructive to 
early crops, especially peas. It is easily 
taken by the simple trap, cailed by 
gardeners the fourth figure. 

Doubts have been entertained as to 
the propriety of considering this as 
distinct from the former. It is pro- 
bable that these have arisen, in con- 
sequence of the description given by 
Pennant of his short-tailed field-mouse, 
which, unfortunately, appears to have 
been no other than a young water cam- 
pagnol. 

This species never exceeds half the 
size of the former ; the fur is brown- 
er above, and paler beneath ; the ears 
are a little longer; and the tusks, 
which in the former are yellow, are 
in this nearly white. They do not 
resort to the same places. 


XV. Genus.—Myoxus. Dormouse. 

Grinders four in number in each 
jaw ; divided into roots at the base. 

The dormice are distinguished from 
the campagnols by the superior soft- 
ness of the fur, and the greater length 
of the tail. They differ from all 
the gnawers, in being destitute of a 
cecum. 


26. M. avellanarius. |Gommon 
Dormouse. Fur above tawny red; 
beneath white. Tail bushy at the 
end. E. Sleeper. 

The dormouse frequents woods and 
hedges. During the winter season it 
poms on the stores of nuts which 
it prepared in autumn, and in 
very cold weather becomes torpid. 
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This species is not uncommon in 
England. In Scotland, however, it 
is rare, and does not appear to have 
been observed by any other naturalist 
than the late Dr Walker, who iuserts 
it in his Mammalia Scotica, without 
specifying the place where it was 
found. 


IT. Tribe. Summits of the grind- 
ers uneven, being covered with small 
eminences of enamel. The animals 
of this tribe feed on a greater variety 
of substances than those of the pre- 
eeding. 


XVI. Genus.—Mus. Mouse. 
Grinders three in each jaw; tail 
about the length of the body, annu- 
lated with scales and thinly covered 
with hair. 
a. Mice. 


27. M. musculus. Common Mouse. 
Fur yellowish brown above, mixed 
with black hairs ; beneath iron grey. 
Body about three inches in length. G. 
Luch. 

The mouse is common in houses, in 
all districts of the country. It is very 
prolific, breeding several times in the 
course of the year. We have found 
seventeen young ones in a nest, all 
nearly of the same size, and blind. 
A beautiful variety sometimes occurs, 
with red eyes and white fur. 


28. M. sylvaticus. Field Mouse. 
Fur yellowish brown above, beneath 
white ; the margin of the former co- 
lour and a spot on the breast ferru- 
ginous. Length of the body about 
four inches and a quarter. Weight 
ene ounce. Tail black above, beneath 


grey, and of the same length as the 
body 


Sibbald refers to this species in his 
Scotia Illustrata, p. U1, lib. iii. p. 12. 
But Ray is the first British author 
who has described it with accuracy, 


_in his Syn. An. p. 218, under the title 


Mus Domesticus Medius. ; 
The ears are larger, the head longer, 

and the eyes more prominent than in 

the common mouse. ‘Lhis species 


never frequents houses. It inhabits . 


the fields, and in gardens is equally 
destructive as the field campagnol.. It 
forms its retreat under ground. It 
brings forth nine young ones at a lit- 
ter. It lays up a store of seeds and 
roots before winter, and in cold wea- 
ther, when the air is about eleven de- 


grees above the freezing point, it be- 
comes torpid. 


29. M. messorius. Harvest Mouse. 
Fur chestnut brown above, white be. 
neath ; the colours divided by a 
straight line. Length of the body 
2+ inches, and of the tail 2 inches. 
Weight one-sixth of an ounce. 

The late Mr White of Selbormne 
discovered this species in Hampshire 
in 1767. From his observations, Mr 
Pennant appears to have drawn up his 
description in the Brit. Zool. I. p. 121, 
without acknowledging the source of 
his information. According to Mr 
White, “ they never enter into hou- 
ses; are carried into ricks and barns 
with the sheaves ; abound in harvest ; 
and build their nests amidst the straws 
of the corn above the ground, and 
sometimes in thistles. They breed as 
many as eight at a litter, in a little 
round nest composed of the blades of 
grass and wheat.” White's Works, | 
I. p. 59. 

We are not certain that this species 
has ever been found in Scotland. 
Perhaps it is not specifically distinct 
from the field-mouse, which varies 
considerably both with regard to size 
and colour. 


b. Rats. 


30. M. ratius. Black Rat. Fur 
greyish black above, paler coloured 
beneath. Length of the body eight, 
and of the tail nine inches. S. Black 
rotten, Roof rotten, G. Radan. 

This is a voracious animal, living 
in houses, and devouring all sorts of 

rovisions. We have evidence of their 
ringing forth eleven young ones at 2 
litter, and of their pulling the hair off 

the necks of cows to line their nests. 
It is generally supposed that this 
ies is now nearly extirpated by 

e brown rat, which is considered as 
its enemy. We, however, not only 
want evidence of the enmity subsist- 
ing between the species, but we know 
that they have lived for years in the 
same house ; the brown rat residing 
in holes in the floor, the other in the 
roof. We fear that the period of their 
extirpation is far distant. ‘They still 
infest the older houses of London and 
Edinburgh, and in many districts of 
the country they ate very common. 

31. Brown Rat. 
Fur above, yellowish. brown, _ beneath 
grey. Tail equal in length to the 
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body, which is about nine inches. E. 
Norway-rat ; S. Grund-rotten. 

This ies appears to have been 
introduced into this country about the 
middle of last century. Although not 
so nimble as the black rat, it is strong- 
er and bolder ; the nose is more ob« 
tuse, and the hair on the feet thinner. 
It forms its holes under ground, and 
aye being near drains of foul water. 

t swims and dives with ease. It 
brings forth as many as nineteen at a 
litter. 


XVII. Genus.—Scrurvus. Squirrel. 

Grinders, four in each jaw, with a 
small temporary one in front in the 
pe Incisors much compressed ; 
tail brushy. 

32. §. vulgaris. Common Squirrel. 
Fur red, ‘tant 
white ; ears tufted with long hairs. 
Length of the body about eight inch- 
es. G. Feorag. 

The squirrel is common in the 
wooded distficts of the middie and 
south of Scotland. It resides on trees, 
feeding on buds, twigs and fruits. 
It heaps up a stock of provision for 
the winter, securing it in the cleft of 
an old tree. It makes its nest in a si- 
milar situation, and brings forth four 
or five young ones, which are easily 
tamed. About thirty years ago, 
squirrels were rare in Argyleshire, in 
those woods where they had abound- 
ed some years before. 


II. Family. 


Incisers in the upper jaw double. 
In the quadrupeds of this family, the 
bones of the clavicle are imperfect ; 
hence the motions of the fore-legs are 
limited, and incapable of performing 
the actions of seizing or climbing. 
They have five toes on the fore feet, 
and four on the hind feet. 


XVIII. Genus.—Lepus. Hare. 
Grinders in the u jaw six, and 


the lower five.. Inside of the mouth, 
and the under side of the feet, cover- 
ed with hair. 
$3. ZL. timidus. Common Hare. 
Ears longer than the head, and black 
towards the tips. ‘Tail black above, 
white below. Weight from six to 
twelve pounds. S. Maukin, Cuttie. 
G. Maigheach. 

This animal is common in all the 
cultivated districts of Scotland, 
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the most northerly, as Orkney and 
Zetland. 

The hare has its form on the sur- 
face of the ground. 
or four times in the season, goes with 
young thirty days, and brings forth 
from one to five at a litter. The 
young ones have their eyes and ears 
open, and their bodies covered with 
fur. The flesh of the hare is much 
sought after, although of a dark co- 
lour. The skins form a considerable 
article of trade. They are collected 
in the country by itinerant dealers, 
who sell them, sometimes to the 
amount of thirty thousand; in the 
February market at Dumfries. 


34. L. variabilis. Alpine Hare. 
Ears shorter than the head, and black 
towards the tips, the rest of the bo- 
dy dusky in summer, and white in 
winter. Weight about six pounds. 
S. White hare, G. Maigheach gheal. 

This hare is confined to the high 
mountains of the north of Scotland. 
It is seldom found lower than 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. It 
makes its retreat beneath stones, or in’ 
crevices in the rocks. 


35. L. cuniculus. Rabbit. Ears 
shorter than the head, dark coloured 
towards the tips. ‘Tail, above, nearly 
of the same colour as the back. k. 
Coney. S. Kinnen. 

The rabbit is common in Scotland 
and the islands. It lives under 

ound, breeds six or seven times 
in the year, and brings forth six to 
eight at a litter. The young are 
blind, deaf, and naked at birth. The 
flesh of the rabbit is white and ten- 
der, the fur thick and valuable. 

There are three varieties found in 
Scotland. The first is the grey-rab- 
bit, common in warrens. The second 
is the black-rabbit. ‘These are found 
in various warrens, but are no where 
numerous. The third is the Angora 
rabbit. This is found on the Isle of 
May in small numbers. These do 
not associate with the common kind, 
but live and breed in holes apart. 
They even refuse to procreate with 
the common kind. The fur is of a 
dirty ash colour above, paler beneath, 
and in some specimens three inches 
in length, and of a silky fineness. It 
known time, or mer 
what purpose, variety was 
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pers lying scattered at my feet: 
these I hastily collected, and continu- 
ed my walk: but when I reached 
home, conjecturing that they might 
have fallen from the et of one of 
the many literati, who, through re- 
spect to the memory of the great in- 
ventor of hi Fe continue to visit 
that ever hallowed spot, my curiosity 
so far prevailed, that I opened one, 
and understanding sufficient of the 
Latin language (thanks to my pre- 
ceptors) to perceive that it must be 
undoubtedly 
system of natural history, I take the 
liberty, through the medium of your 
magazine, to publish what I myself 
glanced over, that the true author 
may hot be ignorant into whose hands 
his, I do not doubt most valuable, 
treatise has fallen. Hoping that in- 
stant application may be made for 
them, I remain, Sir, yours, 3, is 

in nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. Di caeptis (von vos mutatis et 

1 


Primaque ab origine 
Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora car- 


men. 


Regnum, Animale. Typus, Ver- 
tebrosa. Classis, Mammalia. Ordo, 
Bimanus. Genus, Homo. Species, 

- Sapiens. T'rabus, Europeus. 

i ar. Gynnis, pectore tumido, ab- 
) domine superne sicut annulo constric- 

Saas to, natibus femoribusque ut in foemi- 

ne incrassatis. 


a 
= 


Desc. Caput retractum, pili erecti 

unguentis odoriferis obliniti. Oculi 

nisi armati vix prospicientes. Nares 

pulveribus odoriferis vel sternutato- 

} riis clause. Os angulis elevatis ; men- 

; tum fere imberbe ; mystaces nulli. 

Collum tum perrigidum. Hu- 

meri elevati retracti, brachiis diver- 

gentibus cubitisque inflexis. Manus 

tenelle, cute nitida. U ipti 
ci acuminati colore croceo vel 

tincti. Mamme fcemineo 


stricto in utramque partem dilatatus. 
Lumbi perrigidi. Nates femoresque 


part of a new general 
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ZOOLOGY. infarcti, fae Tibie tenelle mae 

rc crescentes. compressi. 
(A Nondescript Animal.) Fulera et vestitus. Pileus obconi- 
BIR EDITOR, - _ cus, truncatus, margine angusto evo. 
. luto. Collare interius.e linteo amy. 
Havine had vccasion the other day : : y 
to pass Merchiston Castle, my eyes ad 
were directed to a bundle of open US 


plum, latum, elasticum, sparso rubro 
aliove colore maculatum, processubus 
duobus sternum tegentibus, superne 
fibula annectis. Interula sepe nulla, 
sed spuria, semper ab medio nexilis 
thoracis procedens atlantaden, latera- 
den, et su dorsaden. * ‘Tunica 
elongata ad genua usque descendens, 
corporis pattem constrictam nexilem 
arcte cingens, antice superne et infer- 
ne aperta. Femoralia amplissima, 


tibie medium attingentia, granulis 


plumbeis inem inferiorem inser- 
tis depressa. Ocree breves, calcibus 
valde elongatis semiconicis, inferne 

vel ere, postice calcaribus dissi- 
millimis armatis, plantis arcuatis an- 
gustisimis. 

Ozs. Manus. altera chirotheca e 
pelle preparata hedino fecta, bacillum 

reve vibrans.—Altera nuda, minimo 
digito annulo aureo gemmatoque or- 
nato, oculo frequentissime applicans 
vitrum ocularium teniola suspensum 
sericea fortasse variegata, 
circa collum icata. Inguine super 
dextro sigila annuli alieque 
nuge, tenia lata variegata suspense 
pendebant. 

Fortasse idem in 1. 134—143, et 
266—268, Thesmophoriazousarum, e- 
tiam 1. 1002—1921, Nubivm Aristo- 

is, nuperiusque a Plauto, &c. 
iptus fuerat. Rome, tempore 
Scylle dictatoris florebat, remque pub- 
licam prodidit, ne pulchritudine faciei 
liatus.esset. In Gallia postquam 
rancis ta, etiam in hunc diem 
ita abundavit, ut Gallorum Gens 
Gynnidon officina ab aliis gentibus 
semper vocata. In ia exstitisse 
temporibus Henrici IV. memorat Per- 
ceius potentissimus Hotspur cogno- 
minatus ; nec dehinc unquam amissus 
videtur, nisi forsan temporibus 
publice, aut si mavis Rebellii, Crom- 
wellius horridus eum _profligavit,— 
autem credibile ha Forsan 
tune, sub. fanatici specie latitabat. 
Certe redeunte regno cum Carolo II. 
jocose memoria tam frequens event, 
ut dixeris Britannia fere. tota potitus 
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Tam novam. 
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esset, varietates omnes alias aguatores 
lignatoresque faciens. Hodierno 

(1819) maxime abundat, vix 
autem ita insolenter se gerit. Amat 
urbes oppida, nee au- 
tumnali tempore, rices, lepores, 
animaliaque alia imbellia necandi 
gratia. Noctu cum vespertilionibus 
bubonibusque progreditur, mane ster- 
tit, solis lucem clariorem abhorrens, 
mensa ligurit. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE 
OF AUGUSTUS VON KOTZEBUE, * 


THE assassination of M. von Kotze- 
bue has excited throughout Germany 
an extraordinary sensation of horror 
and indignation. From the particu- 
lars that have hitherto transpired, it 
is evident that he fell a victim to po- 
litical fanaticism ; but it seems not to 
be so certain whether the murderer 
acted from the impulse of his own 
perverted mind, or whether he was 
only a member of a league consisting 
of students who formally resolved on 


this ey mode of vengeance. 
The daily prints have acquainted our 
readers’ with the contradictory state- 
ments on this point. Awaiting the 
information that will doubtless be ob- 
tained from the strict inquiries order- 
ed by the Grand Duke of Baden, we 
present a short sketch of the life of 
this celebrated writer. 
Augustus von Kotzebue was born 
March 3, 1761, at Weimar, where his 
father was Secretary of Legation, in 
the service of the Duke, and where 
his mother still lives. He was re- 
markable when quite a child for his 
vivacity and sensibility, and was not 
et six years of age when he made his 
first attempts at His love of 
dramatic art was early 
e then ve company of play- 
ers at Won in which were the 
tnilies of Seiler, Brandes, Boeckh, and 
Eckhof. At this period Kotzebue 
attended the Gymnasium, where Mu- 
‘seus, afterwards his uncle, obtained 
great influence over him by his in- 
structions and example. He was not 
quite sixteen years old when he went 
‘to the University at Jena, ‘where his 
‘love for the drama found new efcou- 
Tagement in a private theatre.’ From 
attachment to his sister, “who married 
ii Duisburg, he went for a time to 
the University there ; whence he re- 


* From the Literary Gazette. 
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turned, in 1799, to Jena, studied ju- 
risprudence, without, however, ceas< 
ing to live for the theatre, and to com« 
pose various pieces. He soon after 
passed his examination, and became 
an Advocate. He now enjoyed the 
entire friendship of the worthy Mu- 
seus, aud attempted, as he had al- 
realy done, with Wieland, Goethe, 
Hermes, and Brandes, to imitate Mu~ 
seus, an example of which is his “ J, 
a History in Fragments.” At Leip- 
sig he printed a volume of Tales, and 
went thence in 1781 to St Peterse 
burgh, whither he was invited by 
Count Goerz, Prussian ambassador at 
that court. He became Secretary to 
the Governor-General Bawr ; and the 
latter being charged with the direc« 
tion of the German theatre, Kotzebue 
was again in his element. His first 
dramatic work, Demetrius Twano« 
witsch, (which is very little, if at all 


-known,) was performed with great 


applause in the German theatre at St 
Petersburgh, in 1782. An article, 
dated St Petersburgh, in No. 120 of 
the Hamburgh newspaper for 1782, 
says, “ This play is not a masterpiece, 
but in several parts it is admirable, 
and promises us that the author, who 
is now but 22 years of age, will be one 
day a great acquisition to the theatre 
and the dramatic art.” But Bawr 
died two years after. As he had re- 
commended Kotzebue to the protec« 
tion of the Empress, he was made 
Titular Counsellor ; and in the year 
1783, member of the High Court of 
Appeal at Revel. In 1785 he was 
mate President of the Magistracy of 
‘the Province of Esthonia, and as such 
raised to the rank of nobility. It wag 
at Revel that his talents were display< 
ed in a series of works, which m 

‘him the favourite of the public. His 
** Sufferings of the Ortenberg — 
(1785,) and “ The Collection of his 
smaller Essays,” (1787,) first shewed 
in a brilliant manner his agreeable 
and diversified style ; but it was espe~ 
cially his two plays, “‘ Misanthropy 
and ee and “ The Indians 


‘in England,” which gained the poet 


‘the highest reputation in all Germany. 
His ill health obliged him, in 1790, 
to make a journey to Pyrmont, where 
his ill-famed “ Doctor Bahrdt with 
the Tron Forehead,” which he pub- 
lished under the name of Knigge, lost 
esteem which 
the public. conceived for him. 
After the death of: his wife, he wont 
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to Paris, and then for a time to Mentz. 
He then obtained his discharge, and 
retired, in 1795, to the country, 
where he built the little country seat 
of Friedenthal, eight leagues from 
Nanva, in Esthonia. The ‘‘ Young- 
est Children of my Humour,” and 
above 20 plays, belong to this period, 
He was then invi to Vienna, as 
poet to the Court theatre, Here he 
published a great of his “‘ New 
Plays,” which fill above 20 volumes. 
As various unpleasant circumstances 
disgusted him with his place at Vien- 
na, he requested his discharge, after 
an interval of two years, and obtained 
it, with an annual pension of 1000 
florins. He now went to live again 
at Weimar, but resolved to return to 
Russia, where his sons were educated 
in the Academy of Cadets, at St 
Petersburgh. Baron von Krudener, 
the Russian Ambassador at Berlin, 
gave him the necessary passport ; but 
was arrested on the Russian fron- 
tiers, (April 1800,) and, without know- 
ing for what reason, sent to Siberia. 
A happy chance delivered him. A 
young Russian, of the name of Kras- 
nopulski, had translated into the Rus- 
sian language Kotzebue’s little drama, 
“* The Body Coachman of Peter the 
Third,” which is an indirect eulogium 
of Paul I, The translation was shewn 
in MS. to the Emperor Paul, who 
was so delighted with the piece, that 
he immediately gave orders to fetch 
back the author from his banishment, 
and distinguished him on his return 
with peculiar favour, Among other 
things he made him a present of the 
fine domain of the crown, of Worro- 
kiill, in Livonia; gave him the direc- 
tion of the German theatre, and the 
title of Aulic Councillor. M. von 
Kotzebue kas given a romantic ace 
count of his banishment, well known 
all over. Europe under the title of 
‘* The most remarkable Year of m 
Life.” After the death of Paul 1. 
Kotzebue requested his discharge, and 
obtained it, with a higher title. He 
went to Weimar, where he lived a 
short time, and then to Jena. Va- 
rious misunderstandings which he had 
with Goethe vexed him so much, 
that he went in 1802 to Berlin, where 
he joined with Merkel to publish the 
Journal called Der Freymiithige, 
Kotzebue and Merkel wrote against 


Willian Schlegel and Frederick Schlee 


Goethe and his adherents, Augustus, | 


CJune 


; and as M. Spazier, at that time 
oe of the “ Journal for the Fa. 
shionable World,” espoused the cause 
of the latter, there arose a very violent 
paper war. A more serious conse- 
quence of the misunderstandings be- 
tween Kotzebue and Goethe was the 
removal of the Literary Journal of 
Jena to Halle, and the establishment 
of a new Literary Journal at Jena. 
In 1806 he went, for the purpose of 
writing the history of Prussia, to Ké- 
nigsberg, where was allowed to 
make use of the archives. His work 
on the history of Prussia, published 
at Riga, 1809, in four volumes, is cer- 
tainly not an historical masterpiece, 
but deserves attention, particularly 
for the original documents printed in 
it. The year 1806, so unfortunate 
for the Prussian monarchy, obliged 
him to go to Russia, where he never 


- ceased to combat the French and their 


Emperor with all the arms which a 
writer of could 
command, icularly in his journal 
The public in Ger- 
many were the more eager after his 
ublished works, as the French hard- 
y pene a free or bold expression 
to be uttered in Germany. As, under 
these circumstances, his political writ- 
ings had excited a very high degree 
of attention, he appeared, on the great 
change in the political affairs of Ku- 
rope in 1813, to be peculiarly quali- 
fied to maintain among the people 
their hatred of the French. Raised 
to the rank of Counsellor of State, he 
attended the Russian head-quarters, 
and published at Berlin a Journal, 
called ** The Russian and German 
Journal for the People.” In the year 
1814 he went to Konigsberg, as Rus- 
sian Consul-General in the Prussian 
dominions, where, besides several po- 
litical pamphlets, comedies, and little 
dramas, he wrote a history of the 
German Empire, which is said to be 
very partial. In 1816 he was placed 
as Counsellor of State in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in St Peters- 
burgh, and in 1817 received, the com- 


mission to go to Germany, in order to 


send reports directly to the Emy-ror 
Alexander, On the State of Literature 
and Public Opinion.in. Germany. He 
settled, for this purposes at Weimar, 
where he published at the, same time 


a Literary. Journal, in, which, he con- 
stituted himself judge of all, writings 


in every branch of literature which he 
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thought worthy of notice, and at the 
same time delivered his opinions on 

litics and on the spirit of. the times 
in a manner which his opponents ac- 
cuse of being in the extreme partial 
and illiberal. His Cossack-like tac- 
tics, say they, with which he made 
war on all liberal ideas, especially the 
wishes of the people for representa- 
tive constitutions, freedom of the 
press, &c. in the name of sound rea- 
son, of which he fancied himself the 
representative, gained him great ap- 
plause with a certain class of readers. 
But it drew upon him the indigna- 
tion of no inconsiderable part of the 
pation, particularly the ardent minds 
of the German youth; and in this 
tendency of his latest literary labours, 
we must doubtless look for the chief 
cause of his violent and tragical death. 

In the summer of 1818, M. von 
Kotzebue left Weimar, with his fa- 
mily, to recover his health in the 
baths of Pyrmont, passed on this jour- 
ney through Frankfort on the Maine, 
and chose afterwards Manheim for 
his place of residence. There he con- 
tinued his literary and diplomatic la- 
bours, violently attacked in his Li- 
terary Journal, the Gymnastic Ezer- 
cises, The Abuse of the Freedom of the 
Press, The Assemblies of the States, 
&c. and incensed in a high degree the 
German students, by concluding his 
observations on the well known tumul- 
tuous scenes at Gottingen last year, 
with the following words: “‘ Truly 
every father who casts an anxious 
look on his sons, would heartily thank 
that Government which would set the 
example of banishing from its Univer- 
sities the Licence of the Students ; for 
in this academical liberty, as it is cal- 
led, more good heads and hearts are 
ruined than formed,” &¢. 

Kotzebue possessed a very distin- 
guished physiognomy. His person 
was of the middle size, and extremely 
well proportioned. His eye was sharp 
and penetrating, his coyntenance ex- 
pressive ; his whole manner shewed 
understanding, but also the conscious- 
ness of possessing it. In hjm has 
perished a man remarkable a 


satility of talent which few have pos- 
- may have been the motives of his as- 

sassin, however the ardent mind of 
the youth may ‘have been worked 
by: fanaticisin, ‘the deed he has 


committed cannot be contemplated 
without the highest detestation. 
Farther Particulars, hy an intimate 
Friend of the Deceased. 
Weimar, 29th March 1819. 
Augustus Von Kotzebue was mur- 
dered with a dagger, on the 23d of 
March, at five in the afternoon, at 
Manheim, in his study, by a student 
of Jena, named Sand ; upon which 
the assassin stabbed himself ineffec- 
tually in several places. The certifi- 
cate found in his pocket shewed that 
he studied in the University of Jena, 
upon which an express was immedi- 
ately dispatched to the Academic Se- 
nate of that place. ‘The papers of the 
assassin were examined the same even- 
ing. Nothing was found which could 
throw any light on the affair; only 
in a letter to an unnamed friend were 
the words, “J go to meet my fate, 
the scaffold.” Sand, born of 2 very 
good tamily at Weinseidel in the 
Margraviate of Baireuth, on the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, had previously stu- 
died at Tubingen and Erlangen, and 
was now studying divinity at Jena. 
He is described by all his masters as 
a cool, quiet, reflecting, steady, well 
informed man. It is known that he 
lately attended the anatomical lectures 
of Mr Fuchs, professor of anatomy at 
Jena, and inquired very particularly 
about the situation of the heart. In his 
political fanaticism he had imagined 
that he should do an immortal service 
to the country, and to the universities 
in all Germany, if, with the sacrifice 
of his own life, he killed Kotzebue, 
as a supporter of the accusation of the 
German universities pronounced by 
the Russian counsellor of state Von 
Stourdza, in his Ktat actuel de U Alle« 
magne, delivered at Aix la Chapelle, 
and as a traitor to the cause of Ger- 
many. He came on foot from Jena 
to Manheim, where he arrived on the 
20th in the evening, under the as- 
sumed name of Heinrichs, and w<s 
twice refused admittance at Kotze- 
bue’s door, till he insisted that he had 
letters from Weimar, which he must 
deliver in person. At Weimar lives still 
themether of Kotzebue,82 yearsof age, 
whom her son always most tenderly 
» had even tra- 
velled the journey from his estate 
of Esthonia, to Weimar, 
to keep her birtheday. When the 
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dreadful event was communicated to 
her, with the precaution, she 
was so affected, that it is feared the 
shock may be her death. On the same 
day when the news of Kotzebue’s 
murder arrived at Weimar, his third 
son, Otto Von Kotzebue, who made 
the voyage round the world with 
Krusenstern, set out from: Weimar, 
where he had visited his grandmother, 
for Manheim, to present to his father 
his young and amiable wife, a Miss 


-Manteuffel from Livonia. Kotzebue’s 


third wife (a Miss Von Essen of Li- 
vonia) was delivered of 2 son at Man- 
heim only six weeks ago, where three 
daughters and two sons lived very. 
happily ; for even the bitterest enemies 
of this man, who has been so furious- 
ly attacked, were always obliged to 
confess that he was an exemplary son, 
a tender husband, and a father inde- 
fatigable in the education of his chil- 
dren. He alwaysemployed the hours 
of the morning in giving instructions 
to his younger children. He has left 
twelve children, of whom one son 
(Moritz) has just published an ac- 
count of the Russian Embassy to Per- 
sia, to which he was attached; the 
eldest, who was aid-de-camp toa Rus- 
sian general, fell in the campaign 
against Napoleon, 

Though no trace of accomplices in 
this crime are found in Jena, it can- 
not be denied that it is the result of a 
spirit of extravagant enthusiasm which 
has seized many German youths in 
our universities. The evil is deeply 
rooted, and began with the arming 


of many hundred young men in the 


German schools and universities, in 
1813 and 1814. Then was formed a 
spirit of independence, incompatible 
with the life of and 
a dangerous ency to take part in 
litics. The Zugenbund, (Union of 
irtue,) formed with a noble design 
in the Prussian States, had many 
members, who; after the war was end- 
ed, became indeed students again, but 
could not forget the military life. 
Soon the heads of associations, who 
all considered themselyes as the re- 
storers of German liberty, formed 
connexions with each other ij mpst of 
the German universities, The 
neyings, or gymnastic exercises, whi 
began with a Professor Jahn at Bers 
lin, and soon spread, not only through 
all the Prussian schools and ‘universis 
ties, hut over all Germany, were every 


[June 


where extolled, with ridiculous ex. 
aggeration, as an institution for the 
acquisition of German energy, and be 
came a link in these efforts of the 
young German students to unite for 
the restoration of German public spirit 
and German freedom. The princes, 
assembled at the Congress of Vienna, 
had promised their people constitu. 
tions, and the abolition of all kinds of 
abuses, because they at that ‘time 
wanted the people. Now, when Na- 
leon no longer alarmed them, they 
t their promises ; this especially 
embittered the young students. Re- 
uisitions were sent from Jena to 
e German universities, to send de- 
puties to celebrate the anniversary of 
the deliverance of Germany from the 
French, to meet at the Castle of 
Wartburg, on the 18th of October 
1817, where it was proposed to cele- 
brate at the same time the third cen- 
tenary of the Reformation. About 
500 students in fact assembled ; the 
festival of the Wartburg was celebrat- 
ed ; a general union of the students 
in all the universities was then form- 
ed under the name of Burchenschaft. 
They took the sacrament, engaging 
faithfully to persevere. After this, 
associations with the general Bur- 
chenschaft were organised in almost all 
the German universities. Even Leip- 
sig did not remain free from them ; 
the tumult in Gottingen, in the sum- 


mer of 1818, was connected with 


them. Kotzebue, who at this time 
lived in Weimar, and as a diplomatic 
acknowledged agent of the Emperor 
Alexander, whose counsellor of state 
he was, sent to St Petersburgh half 
early reports on the state of German 
iterature, and at the same time pub- 
lished at Weimar a weekly literary 
journal, declared himself decidedly, 
th in his reports to the Emperor 
and in his Journal, against this poli- 
tical tendency of the young German 
students. One of his bulletins to the 
Emperor avas treacherously obtained, 
and’ printed ‘at Jena. Henceforth 
Kotzebue was looked on as a rene- 
gade, and a apr to the German 
cause ; the hot-headed young men 
net consideting that he, as having 
‘been for some years in. the’ service of 
‘the Emperor, and Tandhiolder in Li- 
vonia, had be a German ci- 
tizeb, ‘and had taken upon him duties 
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ry journal called Isis, loaded Kotze- 
bue in this journal with ridicule. 
Kotzebue considered himself as no 
longer safe at Weimar, and fixed his 
abode at Manheim, where he, how- 
ever, still continued to publish his 
journal, and forcibly to attack the 
proceedings of the Tourneyers and 
the Burchenschaft. When at the 
Congress of Aix la Chapelle, the Coun- 
sellor of State Stourdza, cousin to the 
Russian Secretary of State, the Count 
Capo d’Istria, a Greek by birth, and 
private secretary to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, received the commission to draw 
up, from papers which a German 
Court presented to the Emperor Alex- 
ander, the pamphlet “ Etat actuel de 
Y Allemagne,” in which the German 
universities are represented as with- 
out subordination and discipline, Kot- 
zebue expressed in his journal his de- 
cided approbation. This pamphlet, 
which certainly contains much that is 
ill-founded and partial, and blows the 
alarm of fire wherever there is but an 
appearance of smoke, highly incensed 
e students in all the German uni- 
versities, where the Burschenschaft 
had taken root, in consequence of the 
deputations to the Wartburg. Many 
refutations were written ; the best was 
in the Leipsig Literary Journal. M. 
Stourdza, who did not think himself 
safe at Weimar, with his sister the 
Countess Edling, went to Dresden, 
where he still is,“ for the restoration 
of his health; here he received a 
challenge from two young noblemen 
studying at Jena, because he had ca- 
lumniated the German universities. 
He of course did not accept’ this chal- 
lenge, but declared in a letter to the 
Grand Duke of Weimar, that as se- 
cretary to the Emperor Alexander, he 
had merely followed his Majesty’s 
orders. The whole displeasure of the 
students. was” now directed against 
Kotzebue, who fell a victim to it by 
the hand of an assassin, while living 
quietly, and unsuspicious of harm, in 
e bosom of his family. (He had in 
all, by three wives, fourteen children, 
‘ of ‘whet only the half were with 
him.) At the head of the Burschen- 
schaft of Jena was a Hanoverian no- 
bleman, whi was formerly expelled 


M, Stourdza has, since left. Dresden 
for Warsaw, to return to St Petersbur 
having, it is said, received. intimation 
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from Marburg, and afterwards receiv. 
ed at Jena as a Courlander, whose pa- 
rents formerly acted a great part at 
the Court of King Jerome, at Cassel. 
He has now been expelled from Jena. 
But it seems absolutely necessary that 
the Burschenschaft, as it is called, 
which for these eight months has been 
at variance, in Leipsig, with the Land- 
manschaft, which is opposed to it, and 
has often occasioned disputes in the 
theatre, should’ be every where dis- 
solved by the governments, and care 
taken lest a new Secret Tribunal 
Sancta Fehma,) or “ Old Man of 
the Mountain,” should arise. All 
Germany is filled with indignation. 
Though Kotzebue, whether from in- 
attention or inconsistency, has fre- 
quentiy committed himself in an un- 
pardonable manner, and because it 
was more profitable s the file, 
and eomposed a third of his 128 pieces 
extempore, yet he was the greatest 
dramatic genius of the age. His dis- 
to satire engaged him from 
is youth in many disagreeable quar- 
rels, as, in Germany in particular, 
ple are not used to personalities. 
ut those who knew him well, know 
that he never hada venal pen. His 
hatred to Napoleon has always been 
the same, and there were times, when, 
not thinking himself secure even in 
Russia, he seriously thought of seek- 
ing an asylum in Britain. He was 
extremely liberal and beneficent ; he 
aa by his writings large sums; 
ut his expences were certainly great, 
considering his very numerous fami- 
ly, and his love of a cheerful, convi« 
vial life. 
Weimar, 6th April 1819. 
Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, 
first studied at Erlangen, but went, 
with special permission of the govern- 
ment, to Jena. In both universities 
his application and conduct are prais- 
ed, Professor Mehmel, who is now 
deputy to the assembly of the . states 
in Munich, confirms this praise. But 


this Charles Sand haran his com- 
rades, in the meeting of the German 
Students on the Wartburg, and his 


speech is printed in the authentic ac- 
count of the festival on the Wart- 
burg, by Kieser, (a professor of medi- 
cine at Jena.) Entirely conformable 

p spoke on the Wartburg, is a paper 

und in the oft 


true copy of which has been com- 
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municated by the: Baden Minister, | Everywhere, even where Kotzebue 


Von Bergstadt, to the governments of 
Germany. ‘The infatuated youth had 
long devoted himself in secret to this 
deed, and has fatally executed it.. Kot- 
zebue, attacked by the assassin in the 
room where he received oe 
after he had received the mortal stab, 
pulled the murderer, in the: struggle 
with him, to the ground; and it was 
then that Sand gave him the stab in 
the face, and: a second, in the lungs. 
Whether he had accomplices in Jena 
is not proved. The caricature which 
some students at Jena made u 
Kotzebue, exactly on the day when 
he was murdered, is indeed suspicious ; 
however, it is said to have been acci- 
dental.* Almost all the inhabitants of 
Jena participate in the hatred of Kot- 
zebue; and Professor Oken,.in the 
second number of his monthly jour- 
nal, the Isis, for 1819, had, again, a 
wood-cut in ridicule of Kotzebue, and 
seid plainly that such a worthless 
being ought to be scourged out of 
Germany. Certain as it is that nei- 
ther Oken nor any other professor 
knew of Sand’s plan, yet this shews 
how much Kotzebue was hated. He 
had some foreboding of his fate, and 
in one of the last numbers of his 
weekly Literary Journal, of which 
some thousand copies are read in 
Germany, said that his end was near. 
He was resolved, after using the baths 
in Bohemia, to return to Russia. The 
Emperor had promised to continue to 
him there his salary of 6000 silver 
roubles, but had by no means recalled: 
him, as has been asserted. 

It is remarkable, that the students 
of theology are every where the most 
licentious and the most unpolished. 
The students of theology are indeed, 
often, of poor familics, and are there- 
fore without. the advantages of a po- 
lished education ; but their study it- 
self ought te supply. the deficiency, if 
the Professors understood how to im- 

upon their hearts a true sense of 
religion ; but many teachers of theo- 
logy are rationalists. 


_* It was Kotzebue’s portrait, with @ bat 
instead of a beard, and was nailed to the: 
black board on which the names of persons 
die 
are An i 
having been institated, a studetit!volun«. 
tarily confessed the fact, and the chance 


was most disliked and ridiculed, as at 
Berlin, where even Hfland once called 
him a perfumed oe hatred has 
been appeased by his tragical death. 
The very day when the news of his 
murder came to Berlin, and was im- 
mediately announced in an interesting 
notice by the Prussian State Gazette, 
a new play by Kotzebue was repre- 
sented for the first time, with all pos- 
sible splendour, in the great opera 
house, where plays are now perform- 
ed, till the theatre (which was burnt) 
can be rebuilt. It is called Hermann 
and Thusnelda, in three aets, with 
ehoruses and songs, and is eom 
in a grand style by Weber of’ Berlin. 
The house was crowded to excess. 
The piece, which has very fine sce- 
nery, and represents the victory of the 
Germans under Hermann (Arminius) 
over Varus and the Romans, and is 
therefore a national drama, made a 
double impression, because it was 
known that the poet had been for ever 
removed from the scene by a horrible 
crime. His literary journal, of which 
the third part (from January to June 
1819) will certainly be completed, 
because the publisher, Hofman the 
bookseller, has MS. of Kotzebue’s for 
a good while in advance :—circulated 
in many thousand ‘copies all over 
Germany, and lashed without mercy 
every presumption and folly, in every 
, and under every shape. It is 
to be wished that the proper publish- 
er of all his plays and best produc- 
tions, the bookseller Kummer in Leip- 
sig, may resolve to publish a selection 
from his 200 plays, and other interest~ 
ing writings, made by a judicious cri- 
tic. The selection might easily make 
30 volumes. 
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view of the mind and the principles of his 

countrymen 

Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me conyertite 
ferrum 


O Butuli.} 


As the following day there hap 
ed.to be a fair, and a great many traders, 
musicians,.and sach kind of people, 
were.in the. town, all these, and the 
citizens themselves, were, by the po- 
lice of the city, equally forbidden to 
be, without good reason, on the streets 
later than nine o'clock. By the by, 
it may be observed, that, for the sake 
of this fair, there were erected on the 
market-place, and on a great part of 
the Wenderstreet, a number of booths, 
of which, as we shall see, the captain 
of the hussars took advantage but too 
well. During the day all was quiet, 
and the lectures were, as usual, regu- 
larly attended ; every one waited im- 
patiently for the evening. ‘The great- 
er number of the citizens imputed the 
disorders of yesterday only to the for- 
bearance of the commissioner, who 
delayed so long ordering the hussars 
to be assembled, and they did not 
doubt that the mere sight of the troops 
would keep the students quiet. Most 
of the professors laughed in their 
sleeves at the dilemma in which the 
commissioner was, and secretly wish- 
ed this embarrassment to become still 
that the government might 
convinced how inadequate the mea~ 
sure was of sending a commissioner, 
and of depriving the senate of their 
power. The students themselves did 
not. know exactly what was to be done, 
though almost ail were extremely wil- 
ling to. contravene the order; all, 
however, were sensible how superior. 
exercised and armed men were to un-. 
. armed and undisciplined youth. They 
did not, therefore, adopt any general 
resolution, but. proposed to. wait till 
the evening, and to see what the mo-- 
ment. would suggest.. ‘The evening 
came on, and the. commissioner was 
now prepired to use more. effectual 
means: At seven o'clock a squadron 
was posted round the University 
buildings ; the same took plare on a 
spot tiear tie market. When it was 
growing dark, | 
academical soldiers, walked up .and 
down. the Wenderstrect, to check in 
theif commencement any troubles. 
that might.arise, by seizing those who 
began to.riot...'The street was also 
VOL. Iv 


hussars on foot, and. 


crowded by students, who, all armed 
with their sticks, were walking in the 
greatest tranquillity; only here and 
there a few, who thought themselves 
unobserved by the academical sol- 
diers, were crying out in spite of the 
order. This evening every thing 
might, perhaps, have remained quiet, 
but for the following circumstance : 

A party of about 50 students had 
spent the afternoon at a mill not far 
off; towards nine o'clock they return< 
ed home singing, as usual. When 
arrived at the gate of the town, they 
had not finished their song, and it ap- 
peared to them too humiliating to 
See for the sake of Mr F-—e's 
prohibition ; so they confidently en- 
tered the town in full glee. Their 
example encouraged their comrades in 
the Wenderstreet, who till now had 
behaved quietly. These joined their 
friends; and in a few minutes the 
band was as large and as tumultuous 
as on the preceding evening. The hus- 
sars on foot had disappeared, and the 
few academical warriors durst not 2 
proach the enraged multitude. ‘T 
commandant of Gottingen had at his 
house (near the market-place) this 
commissioner, the cap= 
tain of the dragoons, the rector, 
and others of the chief sileiabiiie of 
the University. Thither the colle- 
gians went, and poured out their usual 
curse (“ Pereat’) at the assembled. 
out immediately to appease the crowd 
by his a by his exhor-- 
tations, but in vain; he was hooted 
at, and it is likely he would have been 
laid hands on if he had not retired. 
Now at last a t of cavalry gallop~ 
ed up to the market-place, and here 
they were received by the students 
with cries and derision. The second 
lieutenant told them to separate, and 
go home, according to the regulation, 
if not, he had orders to use force. His 
warning only augmented their cla~ 
mours and abusive language; it is— 
even said that stones had been thrown 
— the horses, for the students 

ought it certain that, as usual, the 
threats would remain mere menaces, 
and that nobody would dare to use 
arms.against the favourites.of the law; 
but, they were mistaken. The offi« 
cer, seeing that words had no effect, 
ordered:his men to drive their horses” 
against the crowd, to di thenr, 
and use the flat sides of bake swords, 
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if necessary. The exasperated sol- 
diers did not hesitate a moment ; in 
a twinkling the throng was di 
Some few remained, and attempted to 
defend themselves with their sticks. 
A great many ran from the market 
into the adjacent streets, but every- 
where they met with dragoons. Some 
were received by generous citizens, 
who opened their doors to them ; the 
greatest number, however, fled to the 
vement (plainstones, trottoirs) and 
behind the booths, where they thought 
themselves safe, because horses could 
not follow ; but here a body of con- 
cealed hussars on foot broke out with 
their sabres in their hands. The col- 
legians were now hemmed in on all 
sides, A real skirmish began, which 
lasted about ten minutes. The hus- 
sars, charging at full speed up and 
down all the streets, did not stop till 
no student was to be seen. So ended 
this day, so fatal to the seat of the 
Muses. Every one had been so much 
taken up with himself to save his own 
bacon, that none knew exactly what 
the issue of the whole had been. It was 
not till the next morning, Thursday 
the 23d, when they visited each other, 
that they perceived what traces the 
strokes of the vigorous dragoons’ 
broad-swords had About 20 
students were more or less hurt ; some 
of these had dangerous wounds on 
their heads and arms, and, by an in 
conceivable fatality, these were al- 
most all known as quiet orderly per- 
sons, who, according to their own as- 
sertion, had been drawn into the 
crowd by accident. Of the troops on- 
ly two had received some rough blows 
on their heads. Such an occurrence 
had never been heard of in the annals 
of universities. ‘‘ How,” said they, 
“* armed soldiers allowed to break in 
without mercy upon unarmed stu- 
dents! If things are come to such a 
oe who can be sure of his life?” 
e blood-stained clothes, and wrap- 
ped up heads, filled up the cup of bit- 
terness. All were firmly determined 
to wipe out the ignominy, in what- 
ever manner they could. A very few 
attended the lectures; the public 
tranquillity, however, was maintained, 
for the collegians, though mixing fre- 
quently in the fair with their ene- 
mies, went no farther than to-Jook 
n them with proud contempt, 
The four national assemblages and t 


Prussians (about 150 in number) 


liberated separately what was to be 
done. Two different opinions were 
debated on. Some that as 
many guns, pisto - as ible 
should be procured for the saaaing 
that every one should arm himself 
with his sfudent-sword, and so they 
should en in battle with the 
troops in the following way: A part, 
concealed in the houses, should throw 
stones and fire at the soldiers, a part 
by fire-works frighten the horses, and 
the greatest number should fight open- 
ly. If their opinion had prevailed, 
and been executed, a horrible slaugh- 
ter would have taken place. Fortu- 
nately the other more ‘reasonable one 
was the plurality conceiv- 
ing “7 it ve be absurd to think 

making head against regular sol- 
diery, proposed to punish the city and 
the government, by all leaving the 
town, and not returning till what they 
should demand had been granted 
them. This motion was adopted at 
three o’clock by the four assemblages, 
and by the Prussians, approved by 
the rest, and partly executed the same 
day. About 100 students quitted the 
town. The commissioner, fearing 
that something similar to the first 
proposal —. happen, caused, at five 
o'clock, in the presence of a squadron, 
all the booths on the market-place be 
pulled down, that the armed force 
might have free elbow room ; and at 
eight in the evening a detachment of 
infantry came on, of whom the half 
were billeted in the houses, the other 
half bivouacked the whole night on 
the market-place. All, however, end- 
ed bly. The following day, 
Friday the 24th, the lecture-rooms 
were quite deserted ; and at 12 o'clock, 
of 1200 students only 50 remained in 
town, some detained by their wounds, 
others destined to take care of the 
wounded, and the rest left in observa- 
tion by the four assemblages, to com- 
municate what was going in 
the University. “Now, the general 
consternation of the commissioner, of 
the professors, and citizens, ma be 
imagined. ‘These last would have 
been glad to see the collegians a little 
chastened, but the genera) desertion 
was quite contrary to their interest, 
for it must be known that they chief- 
ly depend on the University for sub- 
sistence.* They suddenly changed 


* ‘The'students lodge in private houses, 
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their sentiments, and, as they had 
been loud against the licentiousness of 
the students before, they were equally 
loud now against the commissioner, 
who was cruel enough to let treops 
fall upon defenceless youth devoted to 
the arts of peace. Many of them said 
even that their magistracy had re- 
quested a commissioner from the go- 
vernment of their own accord, and 
without the concurrence of the citi- 
zeus ; that they mustsend an address 
to Hanover, to request the removal of 
the soldiery and of Mr F——e. The 
professors, in like manner, laid the 
charge of the whole mischief upon the 
commissioner and on the pro-rector, 
who, previously to all these events, 
had not kept those under his charge in 
better order, A general council, at 
which all the professors were present, 
was held the same day. ‘The result 
was, that they should earnestly 


from government the recal of the hus- - 


sars, at least of a part of them, thus 
to yield in some measure, if only in 
pearance, to the agitated minds of 
the young men, in order to make them 
return to their studies. These were 
dispersed in all the towns, villages, 
and hamlets of the neighbouring 
country. The bulk of them, how- 
ever, from 600 to 700, leaving even 
the Hanoverian territory, had betaken 
themselves to Wizenhkausen, a little 
town in the electorate of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, about 14 English miles from Got- 
tingen. This Wizenhausen was to be 
considered as the head-quarters of the 
whole academical army. In a body 
they made their entrance, singing the 
ordinary song, and, to flatter the 
chiefs of the little town, they gave a 
Vivat’ to the the bai- 
lif, and the chief of the police. This 
had the. best effect; a deputation 
chosen from the istracy, receiv 
them in the most obliging manner ; 
took measures that 
procured for them in the. houses of 


‘the.. citizens, and fixed. the. price of spun 


guests. A break- 


t wasrated at about sixpence, {three pre 


for their 
grochen,) and a dinner at eightpence, 


four grochen.). During the day,the . 


students. were in negligée (as, usual) * 


tut dotnet board in them; and all the 
tuadesmen depend solely.ap the custom of 
the collegians. 

»® How much the German students are 


inclined to distinguish themselves, even in 


gs should be 


~that the compilers 
have not thought it su 


in the where great 
number of tables and benches had 
been set up. Here, as in ancient 
times in the Forum, the common in- 
terests were discussed, with this dif. 
ference, however, that here they 
smoked their pipes, drank their keer, 
and frequently played at cards. ‘The 
first thing they did was to select a 
who were taken 
partly e four assemblages and 
partly from the — and who were to 
manage the affairs of the community. 
In the midst of this forum were the 
ruins of an old castle, and among 
these venerable fragments the com- 
mittee held their sessions. The reso- 
lutions they proposed to the assembly 
were the following : 

** 1. Deputies shall be sent to Ha- 
nover, and exhibit to government 
these two conditions of peace and of 
return : 

** 1st, A complete amnesty of all 
that has happened. ; 

‘* 2d, Removal of all the 

**II. To enable the deputies to 
travel decently to Hanover, a contri- 
bution shall be made of 6d. a-head.”” 

These points were approved, and 
the two collegians elected as ambassa- 
dors set offdirectly by post for the ca- 

ital. One who ws in what con- 

ition the purses of students general- 
ly are, will wonder how all could de- 
sert of their own accord, and take uw 
their residence where they pleased. 
To be sure, that was a circumstance 
which perplexed a great many of them, 
even more than the swords of the hus- 
sars, and which rendered it impossi 
ble that such a state of affairs should 
be of any long duration. However, 
we must observe, that a rare public 
spirit prevailed, and that those who 
fortunately had a command of money 


their more indigent com- 


But want of money was not the on- 
ly thing which, when matters. were 
out, made numbers desire to re- 
turn to Gottingen. Several tly 
ferred the continuation their 
studies to all this fracas. In effect, 


dress, from others, this may serve asa proof, 
of the academical code 
uous to make a 
law, by which it is forbidden, under a eon- 
siderable fine, that a student walk in ‘the 
streets.in his nightgown, nightcap, or slip- 
pers. 
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on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday the 30th, 
one after another arrived at Gottin- 
gen. ‘To deter these more lukewarm 
partisans, the following resolution was 
proposed by the committee at Wizen- 
hausen, and adopted by the students 
present: *‘ That, before the deputies 
came back from Hanover, and a final 
resolution was taken by the commu-. 
nity, every collegian shall, by the loss 
of his honour, be prohibited to stay 
within the walls of Gottingen. Only 
urgent reasons, as wounds, taking 
care of the wounded, or special orders 
of the committee, can make an excep- 
tion.” 

This edict was no sooner known, 
than not a single student remained in 
the University, except those above 
excepted, such a terror did the idea 
of being declared dishonoured, and of 
being persecuted by hundreds of their 
countrymen, inspire. It may appear 
strange that the Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, who, from last 
(vide p. 395,) could not ibly 


have any great affection for the stu-. 


dents, and who, besides, is not a 
man of great ceremony, tolerated the 
colony at Wizenhausen, and even or- 
dered the magistracy of that town to 
treat them in a friendly way, as long 
as they behaved quietly. This is, no 


' doubt, a curious fact, and ill-natured 


people explained it by the circum- 
stance that his royal Nahinted had in 
his territory some yery ill attended 
universities, and expected, perhaps, 
an increase by this desertion. Mean- 
while, the commissioner was in a sad 
condition, and could by no means 
execute the purpose of his mission. 
How could he make inquiry, when all 
those whose presence and examination 
were necessary had left the town? 
He could do nothing but observe 
those whom the collegians left, and 
visiting the wounded, make a precog- 
nition of the circumstances how they 
had received their wounds. + It is easy 
to imagine that they did not depose 
to their own prejudice. 
During these transactions the ap- 
plication of the professors, and the de- 
puties, arrived at Hanover. ‘I'o the 
first it was signified, that government 
were determined not to give way in 
any point, and directed them to conti- 
nue their lectures on Monday the 3d 
of August, even if no more than three 
should ‘be present. The latter were 
formally dismissed, and told, if they 
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had any demand, to go to the com- 
missioner whom government had a 
for the purpose of 
ishing order in the University. ‘To 
Mr F——e a letter was sent instant- 
ly, that he should answer the deputies 
as follows: 

** As to the first point, that a gene- 
ral amnesty could not be granted for 
such excesses, but that the greatest 
gentleness should be used in the whole 
trial. As to the second, they might 
be assured, that, if they would be 
quiet, the hussars should not do them 
the smallest harm, and thai their con- 
duct in future would make it appear 
if the troops could be conveniently re- 
moved or not.” Besides, the commis- 
sioner was ordered to publish on the 
black board, ‘* That: all Hanoverian 
subjects, by loss of future preferment 
in the kingdom, and all exhibitioners 
of government, from whatever coun- 
try they may be, by loss of their ex- 
hiditions, should return and continue 
their studies on Monday the 3d of 
August. To those who were neither 
Hanoverians nor exhibitioners, it was 
left to themselves to do what they 
chose, as they could not be forced to 
study at Gottingen.” 

On Saturday evening, the Ist of © 
August, the deputies arrived at the 
head-quarters. The committee assem- 
bled immediately, and on *unday 
morning one of the nine read fivm an 
elevation among the ruins of the old 
castle to the collegians the resolution, 
the purport of which is nearly as fol- 
lows:) 

Cammilitones,—The two points 
which we have exhibited as the only 
condition of our return have been re- 
jected. Our rulers insist on having 
their own will, and, if we are not to 
behave as children, we must insist 
upon ours. From the Hanoverian 
subjects and exhibitioners we cannot 
require that, with the loss of their fu- 
ture prospects, or of their exhibitions, 
they should all leave the University ; 
accordingly, every one of them may 
do what he thinks proper ; but, as for 
foreigners, we declare the University 
of Gottingen infamous from the first of 
August one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen to the ferst of August one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty. We 
have writtenglready to the different 
German, seminaries, requesting the 
students there to respect this declara- 
tion, and not to tolerate any not Ha- 
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noverians among them who, in the 
space of two years to come, shall have 
studied at Gottingen. The execution 
of this, that is to say, that no stran- 
ger shall be tolerated at Gottingen, 
and shall be persecuted till he leaves 
the University, we commit to the Ha- 
noverians who must remain. The 
foreigners may return, indeed, to take 
up their effects, and to arrange their 
affairs as soon as possible, but not to 
attend any classes. 
CoMMITTEE. 
Wizenhausen, 
ist of August 1818,” 


This resolution was adopted by the 
meeting, though it was by no means 
agreeable to them all, and though 
those who did approve were greatly 
embarrassed how to settle accounts 
with their parents or guardians about 
what they had promised, nay, what 
some had even sworn. The same day, 
after having given a general farewell 
vivat to the burgomaster, bailiff, and 
police-commissioner, near almost all 
of them returned to Gottingen. A 
few did not go back at all,—some, and 
among these the nine members of the 
committee, fearing a severe chastise- 
ment when matters would be inquir- 
ed into,—some to escape the confine- 
ment to which they had for other rea- 
sons been condemned, and had not 
yet suffered,—and some, but very few, 

ad baseness enough to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to make off, 
leaving considerable debts. The citi- 
zens and professors, knowing nothing 
of the decree of’ Wizenhausen, as they 
saw their old friends enter the town, 
brightened up at once, and thought 
all would be now as it was before. 
But bow great was their astonish- 
ment, how clouded their counte- 
nances, when the professors next day 
perceived in their classes only a few, 
and none but natives of the country ! 
When the citizens a all the stran- 

ers packing up, and going away one 
after ‘evtller : Those of the latter who 
had money enough to pay what they 
owed, and had the permission of their 
parents, had all left Gottingen within 
a fortnight ; the others remained, in- 
deed, til the end of the season, but 
attended no lectures, except two Ger- 
man ‘princes and some other foreign- 
ers, who would not submit to such 
laws. ‘This gave rise, as we shall see, 
to new disturbances ; in a word, of 
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1200, only about 500 continued at 
Gottingen, and the inhabitants were 
almost reduced to despair. 

Immediately after the return, the 
commissioner pursued his inquiries 
concerning the mischief done 11th 
July, (the affair with the hussars was 
passed over in silence.) This inqui- 
sition he brought to a conclusion as 
well as he could, (the guilty foreign- 
ers being all gone ind the punish- 
ments inflicted by government on 
those who were convicted were, in- 
deed, extremely mild. To satisfy the 
collegians, the butcher was put for 
eight days in prison, on bread and 
water. As pro-rector, another was 
appointed in Mr B——+’s place, from 
the Ist of September, and it was pub- 
licly given out that hopes were enter- 
tained that things ‘ould now go bet- 
ter. Besides, the commissioner was 
commanded to affix on the black board, 
** That those of the Hanoverians who 
should show so little patriotism as to 
offer the smallest insult“ to any of 
the foreigners, or, in other terms, who 
should attempt to execute the infa~ 
mous declaration of Wizenhausen, 
should be punished in an exemplary 
manner.” Mr F——e even promised 
to give every foreigner who should 
ask it, two soldiers to guard him a- 
gainst such acts of violence. 

Now the commissioner was em- 
ployed in a second inquiry, that of 
discovering both those who had been 
the chief authors of the deerce of in- 
famy, and those who had bound them- 
selves to execute it. ‘That inquiry 
was, on more than one account, ex- 
tremely difficult, and rather above the 
faculties of Mr F——e, though he 
was now seconded by the senate. In 
the first place, the transaction not’ 
having happened at Gottingen, there 
were no certain data upon which the 
inquiry could be founded ; none could 
give proper information, except stu- 
dents, and even those who disapprov- 
ed the business would have ebebared 


* The common way adopted in most 
of the German universities to persecute 
those who, in the eyes of their fellow-stu- 
dents, have lost their honour, (it is lost by 
contravening their regulations,) till they 
leave the university, is to threaten them in 
their rooms, or on the street, with a horse- 
whip, as it is allowed to put every kind of 
affront on them without being obliged to 
give them satisfaction. 
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every thing in the world rather than 
become inieeheee against their com- 
rades. All he and the senate wished 
to know was with great trouble * to 
be fished out of the citizens of Wizen- 
hausen, who knew very little, and who, 
even if they had known more, would 
not have liked to disclose it, so great 
a liking they had taken to their guests 
from their short stay in their town. 
On the other hand, if there existed a 
few well-attested facts against some 
of the chief authors, the commission- 
er could seldom proceed farther in his 
inquiry, the greater part of those who 
were conscious of guilt having in good 
time made their escape. This per- 
plexed state of affairs became still 
more complicated by new disorders, 
which began towards the end of Au- 
gust, and which induced the govern- 
ment to take more severe measures. 
As these disorders constitute, so to 
speak, the epilogue of the drama we 
have been exhibiting, we shall men- 
tion them more particularly. 

The thought of having humbled the 
citizens, of having puzzled the profes~ 
sorsand the commissioner, of having ha~ 
rassed the government, and of having 
considerably injured all the three, in- 
spired the students, not only with 
great pride, but even with boldness 
enough to accomplish their design, in 
spite of all menaces. As the Hano- 


 yerians could not follow their fellow- 


sufferers, the plurality of them thought 
themselves doubly bound to respect 
their memory, and to execute their 
common d tion in the strictest 
sense of the word. To this it was 
added, that all the German aid fo- 
reign papers were full of the late in- 
cidents, and the heroes of these ex- 
ploits considered it as a duty to show 
themselves before the public worthy 
of such renown. The idea of being ex- 

to on resentment rte: reds 
of their old companions, and of being 
treated worse ona dog, t has some- 
thing so frightful in it, that almost 
all of those who would, perhaps, have 
liked to take no notice of the decree 
at Wizenhausen, had preferred quit- 
ting Gottingen, or at least not attend- 
ing the lectures there. The usual 


_ © The inhabitants of Wizenhausen, be- 

longing to a different government, could 

not be cited before a Hanoverian court, and 

by no means before the academical senate. 
+ Vide p. 519, note. 
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kind of academical persecution, how- 
ever, none of the Hanoverians dared 
to employ in the vars case, as it 
was known it would be followed bya 
confinement in the fortress. Relying 
upon this protection, some, as we have 
already mentioned, continued to visit 
the classes. These were to be driven 
away in one way or another, and, as 
it was not advisable to do it with the 
whip, recourse was had to another 
method, to that, namely, by which 
the students show their disapproba- 
tion of the professors in the classes. * 
With the princes they did not choose 
to begin this sport, but, on the 18th 
of August, as one of the other fo- 
reigners entered, he was received with 
a general salutation of the feet. He 
went calmly to his seat, and asked his 
neighbour ‘‘ at whom. that noise was 
meant.” The answer was, “ Of 
course, at you.” This was no sooner 
said, than he who uttered it received 
a violent box on the ear, which the 
iver would have got returned an 
undred fold by the collegians pre- 
sent if he had not instantly with- 
drawn. He ran straight to the com-~ 
missioner, and the next morning the 
whole class of 50 or 60 were summon- 
ed, but now there was not one amon 
them who had scraped. + On the 20 


* It consists in scraping with the feet, 
and it must be hard to find out who are 
the authors, if every one denies that he 
scraped. 

+ He whois acquainted with the cha- 
racter of German students in general, and 
knows how, with all their peculiarities, 
which often are somewhat rude, honesty 
and truth make a principal feature of their 
character, will be at a loss how they could 
all flatly deny?an indecorum of which at 
least many of them had unquestionably 
been guilty. One should think, if they 
had boldness enough to do a thing, they 
would have likewise had so much courage 
as to avow it publicly. It is surange, it 
must be owned, and proves the, power of 
custom. It is usual amongst the students 
not to think it any dishonour to deny a fact 
before the academical tribunal. 1s 
also very well known to the judges; and, 
when they have one before them who ob- 
stinately denies a thing, though it is al- 
most self-evident that he is guilty, they em- 
ploy another ient... They ask him, 
since he jis so positive, that he should sup- 
bie by oath. Now, it must 

known, that fone’s word of honour and 
his oath are sacred above all things to these 
academicians. Accordingly, he will not 
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the same affront was put upon the two 
princes when they entered the audi- 
tory. Now, however, no blow was 
given. One of them, tired of all this 
bustle, left the University ; the other, 
firmly resolving not to give way, con- 
tinued with his tutor to visit the lec- 
tures, in spite of scraping. A report 
was spread that both of them carried 
about them pistols, to fire upon the 
first who should venture to molest 
them. This growing refractoriness 
the government proceeded to punish 
severely, in order to prevent such 
scenes in future. As they believed it 
certain that he who received the blow 
on the head was one of those who 
scraped, they put it to his oath if he 
was or not. He giving the common 
answer, “ was taken one evening from 
his lodgings, and, having been trans- 
rted by five dragoons to Hanover, 

e was there put in the tower. At 
the same time a publication was post~ 
ed up on the black board, where “ they 
reproached their Hanoverian subjects 
with their most unpatriotic and disre- 
putable behaviour, and declared, that, 
in case a foreigner was again insulted 
in the public auditory, as it was diffi- 
cult on such occasions to convict the 
authors, a certain number, in conse- 
uence of their preceding conduct, 
should be taken up, and on them 
should be inflicted the punishment. 
Farther, it was proclaimed, that the 
unishments in such cases would be 
xed in future, not according to the 
clemency of the academical code, but 
according to the rigorous statutes of 
the kingdom against rebellious sub- 
jects, because their behaviour began 
to assume a far more serious character 
than that of juvenile levity.” Even 
this new warning was found ineffec- 
tual, to such a pitch had the academi- 
cal frenzy risen. The habitation of 


swear to that of which he knows the con- 
trary. On the other hand, he will not 
show himself a liar, and bring on himself 
public shame. What does he do? he in- 
sists upon its being against his principles to 
take an oath about such trifles. In conse- 
quence of this he is punished, as if he were 
convicted. It is easy to imagine, however, 
that it is not thought proper always to ask 
such an oath, especially if, as in this case, 
the punishment which is to follow is very 
setious, and if the number of those sus- 
is considerable, some of them might 

tempted to swear a false oath, 

* Vide p. 520, note. 
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the remaining prince was without the 
town, and the patroles of the cavalry, 
who every evening paraded the town 
in all directions, used not to go so far. 
The students believed, accordingly, 
that they might break the windows 
there in all security. One night every 
thing was agreed upon for that pur- 
pose, but the University police got a 

int of it, and a picquette of hussars 
and academical soldiers posted there 
in the evening deterred them from it. 
So much, however, was effected, that 
the. prince, not to need a particular 
guard every day, removed soon after- 
wards to town. All was again refer- 
red to the capital, and the people in 

wer could not help being greatly of- 
ended at the ill success of their com- 
missioner, and the revolutionary spi- 
rit of those who should rather have 
been forward to save the honour of 
their own university. But there was 
another still more important circum- 
stance which attracted their attention, 
and which required to be obviated be- 
fore the end of the season. Many of 
the Hanoverians, namely, had, as we 
have seen, only returned because of 
the order from their government, and, 
as this decree extended only to the 
present session, they mutually promis- 
ed one another to importune their pa- 
rents or guardians (pointing the stay 
at Gottingen as so dangerous) till they 
gave them leave to finish their studies 
at some other German seminary. Had 
this taken place, Gottingen must have 
been almost ruined. To their disap- 
pointment appeared, in the first days 
of September, a mandate of the Prince 
Regent, of which every Hanoverian 
student received a printed copy. This 
“* prohibited every student, on pain of 
loss of future employment in the king- 
dom, to study next season at any other 
university in Germany, without the 
particular permission of the govern- 
ment, which permission can only he 
asked for reasons by the parents 
or guardians of the individual who had 
to do so.” ‘The troops remained still, 
but the commissioner was now recal- 
led, and the farther inquisition into 
the students’ decree of Wizenhausen 
was committed first to the senate and 
then to a certain number of the first 

We shall dj 

We not a judgment u 
Mr F-———e’s ut 
this every impartial person will allow, 
that a more experienced and a more 
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er commissioner would, perhaps, 
ave given things a better direction. 
It is impossible to describe how much 
he was detested by the students, who, 
in cursing, used no more the devil’s, 
but Mr F——e’s name. ‘They compos- 
ed and recited verses on him. In every 
mouth were the most shocking stories 
about his former life, &c. In short, 
he got away, but it is a wonder that 
he got away with a whole skin. He 
lett behind him, without having ful- 
tilled the wishes of his government, 
the malediction of all the students, of 
all the professors, of all the citizens. 
What success the committee of pro- 
fessors has had, and what has taken 

lace this winter at Gottingen, may 
xe found stated fully in the German 
hewspapers. 

The author of the preceding narra- 
tive, though he cannot flatter himself 
that there are no trivial inaccuracies 
in point of information, is, however, 
confident that it cannot be imputed to 
him that he has made any intentional 
misrepresentations, or has departed in 
the smallest circumstance from what 
appeared to him the strictest impar- 
tiality. He may apply to the stu- 
dents, the government, and himself, 
the just, though somewhat hackney- 
ed, proverb,— 


Humanum est errare. 


THE VALE OF CLYDE. 


THE busy City, shrouded in its smoke, 

We left with merry footsteps, and away 

Into the rural depths we plunged, while 
woke 

Mid deep-empurpled clouds, the blushing 
day; 

And carolling on high the lark of May 

Invoked young Fancy from her silent 
seat :— 

Off with her fetters!—to her long-lost 
sway 

She springs majestic, with a smile so 
sweet— 

A thousand vassal thoughts bend weeping 
round her feet. 


Oh! once again the woodlands glow in 
green, 
And sparkling dew-drops glisten on the 


leaves, 
A fragrant incense breathes from all the 
scene, 
Which Heaven with glad and grateful 
smile receives ; 
And oh; exultingly the bosom heaves, 
And the quick feelings burst into a song, 
As on we pass, where rapid Clutha cleaves 


Her gently-winding way clear, deep, and 
strong, 

Through her rich leaf h 3 
bright hills 


Majestic Clutha! as a princess moving, 

From the pavilion of thy morning rest, 

To where the Atlantic sits, with smile ap- 
proving, 

And folds his daughter to his ample breast, 

Throned in the sunset, monarch of the 
west :— 

On thee he pours the treasures of his reign, 

And wreathes Columbia's riches round thy 
crest, 

The Indies love thy name,—and the long 
train 

Of myriad golden isles, that gem the azure 
main. 


The deep-embowering woods of Bothwell 
wave 

Their vernal glories in the light of morn, 

And Clutha’s wide and swelling waters lave 

The bosom of the vale—as downward 
borne 

They glide from out the grove——Behold ! 
they burn, 

Like glowing streams of Naphtha, till the 
wood 

Again receives them in its emerald urn, 

Where, in his shady haunt, in placid mood, 

The ae rests——the genius of the 


In his own proud niagnificence of towers, 
Like veteran chief, retired to solitude, 
Lo! there the furrowed brow of Bothwell 
lowers 
On Take homage of the murmuring 
Lord of the Vale, he keeps his lofty mood, 
Folded within his dusky mantle’s grace, 
And scorning, in his haughty attitude, 
The gaudier haunts of modern men, you 


trace 

The tales of other times scarred deeply on 
his face. 

We tread no common ground—the very 


air 

Is ae with the songs of the olden 
y; 

And bounding o’er the scene, behold you 
there 

The gallant forms of high plumed chi- 


valry ; 
And ibautl through these woods their 
array 
Of trusty vassalage, with crests of fire ; 
And hush! the spirit of weg od 
Pours the wild music of his viewless lyre 
From “neath yon ivy’s screen, and round 


yon fragrant . 
Ascend the turret—take the eagle’s station 
Amid the walls, all ruinous around, 


And from those moss-grown seats of deso- 
lation, 
Hark, how the namesof other ages sound ! 
1 
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And. forth behold their loftiest spirits 
bound : 

Note ye that chief of cold, ambitious air, 

That darkly stalks along the charmed 
ground ? 


The exulting favourite of the young and 


fair, 
The Lord of Mary’s love, stern Darnley’s 
murderer. 


But lo! amid the music of the grove, 
In mild and melancholy grace of mien, 
Behold whose steps of beauty onward 


move ? 
‘Tis she—the worshipped goddess of the 
scene, 
The loved, the lovely, Scotland's peerless 
uecn, 
Preathed forth in Nature’s most bewitch- 
ing smile, 
But thrown on ruffian times and hearts, I 


ween, 
The lily among thistles, grief ’mid guile, 
A star to gild the storm, the Venus of 
our isle. 


Farewell majestic ruin! sad and slowly 

We leave thy lonely reign, and oft look 
back 

Upon thy port so proud, so melancholy, 

As our warm footsteps quicken o’er the 
track, 

Where Monmouth quelled the Covenant’s 
brave attack ; 

Until we hail the woods and waterfalls 

Of princely Cadzow, seated in a lake 

Of wavy green,—and pace her splendid 
halls, 

Where art triumphant sits, and greets you 
trom the walls. 


Behold the prophet in that place of fear ! 

The horrid heads of lions fierce and fell 

Growling around—a rueful sepulchre 

Yawns in their thirsty throats :—the vic- 
tim's knell 

Re-echoes through the cave in that wild 

ell. 

He's sinahatien cold, damp sweat of agony 

Is bursting o’er his limbs. —But mark how 
well 

The hope and firm composure of that eye 

Repels.all human fear, reposing in the sky. 


But Rubens! though I love thy work and 
thee: 
tain me not within the thralls of art ; 
‘or Nature calls me forth, and the wild 


ce. 
Of the ater woodlands swells the heart 


The real Cadzow castle, the remains 
of Which’ ate ‘still to be seen, was situated 
about a mile from the town of Hamilton, 
west. bank,of the Avon, in the 

uke's great park. In the present instance, 
the:poetical licence of transferring the name 
ef the ancient manor-house to the modern 
One has been hazarded. 


VOL. Iv. 


With more of vernal influence ; let us part. 

On—on—a lovely landscape lies before us: 

Its music sweeter than if sweet Mozart, 

Amidst his choicest minstrels, led the cho- 
rus, 

And glowing, as we pass, the orchard blos- 
soms us. 


Behold o’er all the vale the ambrosial flush, 
The freshness and the rosiness of spring, 
Like love’s first balmy and luxuriant 
blush— 
The Wane blossoms forth their odours 
ing, 
And shower their honey on the zephyr’s 
Mines 
While, ‘mid the radiant rapture of the 
scene, 
Their morning madrigals the small birds 
sing, 
Exulting in this paradise of green, 
With gold and purple tints enamelled rich 
between.— 


Within the far depths of his own ravine, 

Where winding waters musically meet, 

And the proud ridge abruptly swells be- 
tween, 

Craignethan moulders on his rocky seat, 

Like hoary age within his youth’s retreat, 

Listening the tale of every garrulous bird, 

Aye droop. and mourn, and moulder so— 
"tis meet, 

For in your halls her farewell plaint was 
heard, * 

When Albyn’s regal dove by English Kyte 
was snared. 


The rock of Stonebyres echoes with the roar 
Of the conflicting waters :— flung amain, 
Foaming and fierce, magnificently hoar, 
Like shaggy lion, plunging to his den, 
And with deep growl thence thundering 
forth again, + 
Leaps the wild wave adown—where silently 
The grim and horrible Leviathan 
Expands his thirsty throat devouringly— 
And the black bloody gush gluts forth and 
welters by.— 


Follow the falcon—plunge into the dell, 

On whose stupendous battlements are 
reared , 

The spring’s green standards. Hark! 
amid the swell 

Of precipice and wood, a name is heard— 

A name that Scotland loved—that England 
feared — 

The boast of Caledonia—sent to save 

Her prostrate honours from the carrion 
biru— 


* Queen Mary is said to have rested at 
this castle on the last day she spent in 
Scotland, she passed the 
encounter the indignities prepared for her 
by Elizabeth. 

+. The river here takes two leaps, before 
it plunges into the black abyss below. 
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Wallace of Ellerslic, the good, the brave, 
Whose hands the crown he won—magni- 
ficently gave.— 


Now evening's rose-tints rest upon the spire 

And high house-‘ops of Lanark, and a flood 

Of glittering sunbeams, like internal fire, 

Streams from the western windows,—a 
warm cloud 

Of amber radiance moves along the wood, 

Blending its splendours with the milder 
green 

That there embosoms Cranstoun’s* soli- 
tude. 

“Tis in the harmony of such a scene, 

The muses ever haunt with those they love, 
I ween. 


Hist! hear you not that far and lonely 
sound, . 

That changes with each step its deepening 
tone, 

Now on the wind it dies—and now the 
ground 

Trembles beneath its thunders. ’Tis the 
moan, | 

The sullen, ceaseless, melancholy moan 

Of tortured water-spirit, like the yell 

Of gnashing agony, the thrilling groan, 

That echoes through the caverned depths 
of hell ; 

°*Tis the eternal voice, that shrieks in Cor- 
ra’s dell. 


Come on—approach the airy precipice, 

And gaze on Nature’s grandeur. Head- 
long on, 

Heaving its strength o’er rocky buttresses, 

Rushes the river, with a sullen groan ; 

‘Lill, from the giddy brink, descending 
prone, 

Abroad it waves its flickering wings of snow, 

Then dives into the gulf, dark, deep, un- 
known, 

While through the ample cirque above, 
below, 

The screaming gosshawk wheels, and croaks 
the sooty crow. 


And ere to his pavilion of the night, 

Palled in its gold-fringed sable, he de- 
scends, 

Glowing in smiles, the radiant prince of 
light, 

To taste the scene’s sweet beauty hither 
wends, 

He bathes him in the snowy shower, 
blends 

His glory with its glory—yonder set 

On the fair tresses of the nymph that tends 

His state, behold his diamond coronet ! + 

He’s gone—it darkens round—but here I 
linger yet. 


and 


* See p. 528. 

+ Often, when the-sunlight falls on this 
gataract, a rainbow is seen forming itself 
on the mists, which arise from the violent 
dashing of the waters. 
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Yes, I would often linger near thy seat, 
All-perfect Nature, gazing, like a child, 
Upon thy beauty, while benign and sweet, 
Maternal wisdom from thy features smiled, 
Moulding my feelings to a mood as mild, 
As calm, as pure and lofty as thine own :— 
But the malignant, heartless world hath 
styled 

That meet devotion madness, and thy son 
Must come to visit thee in peril and alone. 


But be itgo,—the world shall never win 

My homage, nor disturb my filial rite : 

And if that rite by day be deemed a sin, 

I'll wander forth beneath the screen of 
night, 

While stully watching with her fitful light, 

The moon shall guide me through her 
shadowy halls, 

And teach my harp’s lone music to unite 

With Nature’s own Eolian madrigals, 

The moaning of the wind—the roar o! 
watertalls. 


Away ! I ask no sympathy of thine, 

Thou mercenary minion of to-day ! 

Go, deck thee with the gems of Mam- 
mon’s mine, 

And aif thy cautious ear to fashion's 
ay, 

And smile, and fawn, and pamper, while 
you may, 

And herd thee with the base, obsequious 
train, 

Whose curbed, subdued, and soulless 
thoughts obey 

The wayward freaks of fortune’s silken 
reign, 

Pale Eunuchs taught to crawl—and lick 
the dust for gain. 


Back to your simpering duty at the board, 

To lisp your puling flatteries with care, 

But deem not Nature may be thus adored, 

Nor taint the ambrosia of this mountain- 
air: 

Nor, with the prying rudencss of your 
stare, 

Profane the sanctity of this retreat, 

Where on the warm heart of its worshipper 

Deep thougkts descend from Heaven, 
accents swect, 

Soft as the ring-dove's coodear as. the 
lambkin’s bleat. 


Oh ! it is rapture to be thus alone! 

The spirit, springing from its irksome 
thralls, 

Remounts to its own empyrcan zone, 

And forth like fame, when the rent run 
falls, 

Jong-fettered thoughts o’efleap their prison 
w 


alls, 
Exulting to be free—and borne on high, 
They soar along the Ether's vaulted halls : 
Tears gush, the heart o’erflows, we know 


not why— 
We are ourselves again—part of eternity. 
Glasgow, May 1619. J. G. C, 
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LADY MARY 0’ CRAIGNETHAN. 


Tne magnificent ruins of the an- 
cient castle of Craignethan are situa- 
ted in the parish of Lesmahagow, on 
the west bank of the Nethan, near its 
confiuence with the river Clyde. Tra- 
dition relates that it was built by one 
of the early forefaihers of the present 
tamily of Hamilton, but the strength 
of the fortifications having awakened 
the suspicions of the Scottish king, 
the builder was apprehended, and, 
according to the summary proceed- 
ings of ancient times, immediately 
executed, upon suspicion of meditated 
rebellion. ‘The scite is naturally very 
strong, and before the invention of 
artillery, the bulwarks must have been 
almost impregnable. A high and so- 
lid wall of hewn stone, great part of 
which is still standing, flanked with 
massy towers, and perforated with 
loop-holes pomting in all directions, 
surrounded the principal building, in- 
closing within its ample compass a 
court-yard, intersected with a deep 
moat faced on each side with hewn 
stone, over which was thrown a draw- 
bridge, defended by two parallel 
vaults, which are still accessible, 
though deeply buried in the rubbish 
wherewith the moat is filled. ‘The 
buildings are much dilapidated, great 
part of the wall being entirely swept 
away, having been used as a quarry 
for the neighbouring farm-houses. 
The two towers which remain are 
crowned with a thick coppice of rowan- 
tree, bourtree, hazel, ash, briers and 
hawthorn ; and what will tend to con- 
vey some idea of the extraordinary 
massiness of the structures, several 
bushes of sauch flourish in great lux- 
uriance on the top of the walls, and 
are cut every third or fourth year by 
the coopers, as excellent hoops. A 
large vaulted hall is still shewn, cal- 
led the Queen’s Room, wherein it is 
said the illused Mary lodged one night, 
in her flight from the disastrous battle 
of Langside ; and in a subterraneous 
vault, there is a circular well, beauti- 
fully built of polished stone, which 
one tradition reports to have descend- 
ed to a level with the, bed of Nethan, 
and communicating with that rivulet, 
to have supplied the garrison with 
water during a siege ; while; accord- 
ing'to another, it fermed the entrance 
of a tier of lower vaults; in which 
those wretches who incurred the dis- 


pleasure of their feudal tyrant were 
hopelessly confined. Be these ac- 
counts as they may, the well is now 
almost choaked up, several of the large 
stones of its mouth have been thrown 
in, and every visitor to the castle takes 
the liberty of throwing down the well 
a blazing bunch of broom, or some 
other combustible substance, that he 
may see the depth and construction of 
this curious remnantof antiquity. Over 
the entrance to the principal building 
is seen a much efficed esecutcheon, in 
which it is still possible to trace the 
armorial supporters of Hamilton ; and 
the arms of the Hays, and of some 
other families which tormerly had pos- 
session of this castle, are yet to be seen 
on various places of the walls. It 
were greatly to be wished that the ve- 
nerable Lord Douglas, whose those 
ruins at present ure, or his respectable 
son, imitating te laudable example 
ot their relative of Buccleuch, would 
take some steps for the preservation 
ot so striking a remain of baronial 
splendour. ‘The scenery around is 
exceedingly fine, and the place has 
long been visited by the lovers of the 
beautiful and romantic in landseape ; 
but since the publication of the tale 
of Old Mortality, Craignethan has ac- 
quired a double interest, and a double 
claim to preservation, as being no 
other than the celebrated 'Tillictud- 
lem. 

Fragments of the ballad which has 
occasioned these remarks are still to 
be found floating up and down Les- 
mahagow, and an attempt has been 
made to eke them together, and form 
them into something like a regular 
shape and connected story. 


Lady Mary was the ae fairest May, 
That wonn’t on bludie Clyde, 

Her father dwelt in Craignethan towers, 
Wi’ lordly state an’ pride. 

Licht was her step, as the y@uldest dac’s 
That skifts the heather-jell, 

An’ the skime o’ her een was the dewy 

sheen 

O* the bonnie crystal well, 


On Loganlaw pure is the snaw, 

But no sae pure as she ; 
In the Cora-shaw the rose is braw, 

But brawer couldnae be. 
Proud is the ern on the lanelie cairn, 

Or wheelan’ round the hill, 
But prouder was she o’ the gay menyie, 

That obey'd her father's will. 


For her father was lord 0’ tower an’ town} 
castle atid cave, 
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Ower firth an fell, ower wud an’ well, 
She saw his banner wave. 

His hawks they flew ere the morning dew 
Was liftit aff the green, 


a simmer's day had pass’d away 


Or a’ his lan’s war seen. 


Thirteen maidens bricht o° blee, 
Waited in Mary’s bour, 

An’ threteen buirdlie beltit knichts 
Held watch aroun’ her tour. 

An’ the bugles blew, an’ the banners flew, 
Whan she cross’d the threswaldstane, 
An’ the knichts gaed afore, an’ the maidens 

ahin, 
Cam troopan’ ane be ane. 


Nineteen times on the craigs 0’ Blair, 
Had blum’t the jaggie slae, 

Sen a bonnie wee bairn on Beltain morn, 
Cam todlan’ down the brae. 

An’ he was tane to Craignethan’s hall, 
An’ doudlit on his knee, 

May God thee fend, my bonnie wee man, 
May Christ thee save an’ see. | 


An’ I sall be a father to thee, 
Lady Margaret a mither, 

An’ thou sall ca’ my Mary sister, 
An’ she sall ca’ thee brither. 

An’ thou sall stan’ at my richt han’, 
Whane’er I sit at dine, 

An’ thou sall fesh the gowden cup, 
Whan I drink o° the blude-reid wine. 


An’ thou sall be my little fit page, 
To saddle my horse at dawn, 

An’ thou sall sleep in my ain chalmer, 
In Holland sheets an’ lawn. 

Whan days had gane, an’ years had come 
A strappan’ lad he grew, | 

An’ manheid’s crap was brairdan fast, 
Aroun’ his lauchan’ mou’. 


He was the thirteenth o’ Mary's knichts, 
But the wichtest mang thein a’, 

Frae tower an’ town, frae dale an’ down, 
The bell he bure awa. 

Stately his step as the stalwart steed’s, 
Whan prancing ower the plain, 

Licht was his heart as the simmer cowt 
I’ the sunshine after rain. 


Mild was his smile-as the rainbow's ray, 
Amids’ a sunny shower, 


But grim was his gloum as the feedan’ 


storms 
On Tinto’s brow that lour. 
In mirth an’ glee, an’ jolitie, 
Fair Mary rase at dawn, 
Gae saddle to me the milk white steed, 


Was fund at Auchlochan, 
An’ fesh my hawks sae fleet 0’ flicht, 
To hunt in the outwith lan.’ 
The hawks flew east, an’ the bawks flew 
west, 
An’ doun be Abbey green, 
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An’ whan gloaming came the ‘hunters gaed 
hame, 
But Mary was nae seen. 
O whar left ye my fair Marie, 
Whar is my dochter dear ? 
We tint ber inno Nethan shaws, 
An’ thocht she had come here. 


Out then an’ spak the grey gosse hawk, 
As he sat on the bartizan, 

For your dochter dear you neednae speer, 
She’s aff with a fairy man. 

We kill'd the muircock on Priorhill, 
The blackcock on Nidberrie, 

The yuckfit fell on Fauldhouse flow, 
The pairtrick on Auldton lea. 


And ay we flew, and the faster we flew 
In the glowan ee o’ day, 

And whan we wan till Auchlochan 
The menyie was far away. 

But Lady Mary’s milk white steed 
Flew faster than the win’, 

An’ bonnie Willie’s dappled 
Was neer ae fit 

An’ ay we flew, an’ the faster we flew 
Doun Nethan’s burnie glen, 

Ower strype an’ syke, ower bog and brac, 
The dauran’ riders sten’, 

Whill we reach’d the knows o’ flowers 

Trows, 

Whar in the scougan’ shaw, 

Young Willie seiz’d her bridle reins 
An’ bure the maid awa. ! 


The milk white steed cav’t up his head, 
An’ nicher’t loud an’ lang, 

Whill frae the howms and gowanie glens 
Uprase the fairies’ sang. 

Come away Sir Waleofay, 
Mak haste an’ come to me, 

Swift as the flicht o’ the streamers bricht, 
That I your bride may see. 


O’ the jellie-flour is built your bour, 
And pav’d wi’ the primrose gay, 

The wudbine scougs frae sun an’ shower, 
An’ your bed is the violet blae. 

The wine sae sweet will wash your feet, 
Your han’s will be wash’d wi’ the milk. 

An’ the sheets prepar’d for the bridal bed 
Are safter nor the silk. 


Then come away Sir Waleofay, 
Mak haste an’ come to me, 

Swift as the flicht o’ the streamers briclit, 
That I your bride may see. 

Then ower the craigs the eldritch staigs 
Lap with an awfu’ spang, 

An’ frae our sicht the maid an’ knichi 
War tint the brume amang. 


** Gar saddle to me my dapple grey, 
But an’ my berrie-broun, 
Gar saddle to me the swiftest steed 
That e’er bure lord or loun.” 
He’s muntit himsel on a coal-black steed, 
“Twa knichts on the broun and grey, 
An’ swift as win’ up Nethandale 
To the Priorie they gae- 
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An’ when he left Craignethan towers 
The e’ening bell was ringan’, 

An’ whan he wan till Abbey-green 
The vesper hymn was singan’ ; 

An’ whan he reach’d the Priorie 
He'd nowther chap nor ca’, 

But took the door wi’ his mailed gluve, 
An’ dang’t unto the wa’. 


** Now God thee save, thou halie auld 
prior, 

May Gad thee save an’ see, 

By the precious blude was shed on rude 
Some comfort bring to me.” 

‘** Now is your castle burnt Craignethan, 
Or are your warriors fled, 

Or the lily flower within your bower 
Lies wallowan’ ’mang the dead ?” 


‘* My castle is nae burnt, Sir Prior, 
My warriors winnae flee ; 

But the lily flower was in my bower 
Is waur nor dead to me. 

I thocht she’d flourish roun’ my stem, 
Whan I was auld and bare, 

I thocht my name waud blume in her 
Whan I was seen nae mare. 


{ hecht me days o’ seel and weal, 
Whan I was auld an’ grey, 

I hecht my line in her waud shine, 
Whan I was tane away. 

But wearie fa’ the fairy wicht 
That’s tane my bairn frae me ; 

T need nae wiss that he war dead, 
But may he never thee. 


A malison braid on the fairy folk, 
Lie heavy late and air, 

May mirth and glee frae their bosoms flee, 
An’ ne’er again come there, 

But dule an’ pine baith sune and syne, 
For what they've dune to me. 

In place o” the teind to the grougous fiend, 
Gude grant him ane o’ three. 


An’ may the first be the felloun wicht 
That’s ruin’d me an’ mine. 


{n the gowstie caves ’mang the lowan 


waves, 
Gude send that he may tine. 

The emerant ring whar the fairy king 
Halds his court on the Blackhill side, 

An’ the gowden knows o’ bonnie Trows, 
Nae langer sall be their pride: 


The cantie birds i’ the bonnie buss 
Nae langer there sall sing, 

Nae mare the flowers an’ birken bowers 
In Nethandale sall spring ; 

I'll hew down the aik, the beech, and ash, 
An’ rive ilk bonnie green, 

Frae Cumberhead to bludie Clyde, 
Sall buss nor flower be seen.” 


Out then an’ the skeelie auld Prior, 
While fast the tears can fa’, 
“ "Tis for your sins now Lord Craigne- 
than 
Your dochter is tane awa ; 
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Ye dautit her an’ Him forgat 
For you that dee’t on tree ; 
But rew an’ a’ will yet be weel, 

Sae mat I never thee ; 


An’ dinnae curse the Seelie Court, — 
Bid Him them save and sain, 

Or the lily flower in Craignethan bower 
Will never blume again. 

On Beltan day, ere the mornin 
Blinks over Collilaw, th 

*T ween twall and ane, your livan’ lane, 
Ye’ll seek the Stanebyres-shaw. 


Whan the houlet howls frae the eerie tour, 
An’ the tod at the murderer’s grave, 
Then blaw your horn, but sturt or sturn, 

And draw your trusty glaive ; 
At the thirden blast that ye sall gae, 
Gin your bairn wants to be free, 
A fleefu’ fien’ will rise at your feet, 
Wi’ wauchie cheek and wauland ee ; 


But dinnae ug at the sicht Craignethan, 
An’ dinnae start for fear, 

But fling your arms roun’ the grim on- 

beast, 

It is your dochter dear. 

An’ sain her thrice wi’ the blessed sign 
That saves frae dule an’ pain, 

An’ name ower her the halie name, 
Sho'll be hersell again ; 


But gif ye tine your grip, Craignethan, 
Sho’s lost for evermare, 

An’ ne’er again in peace an’ saucht 
Ye'll see your Mary fair!” 

On Beltan day, or the morning grey 
Had blink’t ower Collilaw, 

His livan’ lane the road he’s tane 
To the hauntet Stanebyres-shaw. 


Ower Leader’s tap, and Dillarhill, 
The mune cuist her settan licht, 

But the dreary wud aneth him lay 
Deep sunk in blackest nicht. 

He’s tane himsell to the Lady’s Tree, * 
An’ lean’d against the aik, 

An’ blawn three blasts sae loud an’ shill, 
Garr’t a’ the greenwud quake. 


The fersten blast Craignethan blew, 
The trees cam doupan’ doun, 

And a heavy sigh ran through the wud 
And up the mountains broun ; 


* The Lady’s Tree is a huge oak, re- 
markable for its spreading top, growing in 


‘Stonebyres wood, the property of Daniel 


Vere, sq. the representative of an ancient 
branch of the noble family of Vere. This 
magnificent oak is seen fiom the tumpike 
road, which passes by the falls of Clyde 
like a verdant knoll, overtopping the rest 
of the forest. ‘Tradition reports that thirty. 
Englishmen met with a retaliatory death 
on its branches from the hands of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, | 
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The neesten blast Craignethan gac, 
The waters ceised their din, 

And a waesome main and ekiritch gaffaw 
Cam frae the Stanebyres lin ; 


The thirden blast Craignethan blew, 
Slaw rave the Lady’s Tree, 

And a laithsome fiend stude at his side 
Wi’ wauchie cheek an’ wauland ee. 

He claucht her roun’ the shackle-bane, 
An’ sain‘t her wi’ the rude, 

Syne an ugsome ask in his han’ sho kyth’t 
Owerspread wi’ lapper't blude. 


He held her fust, and ower again 
The halie sign he made ; 
Syne a sneeran’ snake sho twin’d roun’ his 
arm, 
An’ ower iis bosom slade. 
When he the thirden time her sain't, 
A burnan’ bale she grew ; ’ 
He nam’d ower her the halie name, 
An’ she flichter’t a milk-white dou. 


He nam’‘d ower her the halite name, 
In his han’ was a lily rare ; 

He nam’d ower her the halie name, 
In his han’ was his Mary fair. 

Now God thee bless, my winsome bairn, 
A gude death may ye dee, 

May Christ thee save, my father dear, 
For what ye’ve done to me, 

As lang as licht an’ life are left, 
My benison on thee. 


On Beltan morn was Mary won, 
Wicht William, on Beltan een, 
An’ greater wae at the fairy court 
Atore was never seen. 
An’ Willie was an earl’s son, 
In the bonnie lands 0’ Spain ; 
An’ his step mother was dour to him 
Because he was nae her ain. 


She him betaucht to the fairies’ aucht, 
As in her lap he lay ; 
An’? the fairies him sent to Craignethan's 
ha’ 
To wize his dochter him frae. 
in June they wad; and or Beltan cam 
roun, 
Craignethan lay in his grave ; 
Vor nane e’er curs’d the Seelie Court 
And ever after thrave. 


Noles. 


_ Stanza Ist.—Bludie Clyde is a title 
always given to this river in the po- 
pular songs and ballads of Lanark- 
shire. Notwithstanding the populous- 
ness and riches of the county, there 
are but few bridges over the Clyde, 
especially in the Upper Ward of the 
shire, and the fords are equally scarce 
and exceedingly dangerous, so that 
the many instances of persons yearly 
perishing ia its waters fully justify 


the revolting epithet which is attach. 
ed to this magnificent river. 

Stanza 3d.—Loganlaw, a conspicu- 
ous round hill, oftener calied the Nid 
berrie, standing in the muirlands of 
Lesmahagow, near the confines of 
Ayrshire, at the source of a small 
stream called the Logan, which, af- 
ter losing itself’ in Nethan, falls into 
the Clyde. ‘There is no coppice-wood 
on its banks, but the extensive morasses 
with which the streamlet and Logan- 
law are surrounded, afforded shelter 
and safety to numerous parties otf co- 
venanters during the disgraceful times 


ot the Episcopalian persecution. In 


a sequestered cot, called Logan-house, 
remote from every other habitation, 
were the covenants sworn ; and at 
Skellyhill was David Steel, an inflexi- 
ble covenanter,. treacherously shot at 
his own door. His elder brother, 
John Steel of Waterhead, had to 
flee for his lite, while his wife and 
infant family, driven from their home, 
and stripped of all their property, 
were compelled to take shelter in a 
turf sheeling built for them, by the 
kindness of their neighbours, in the 
moors. <A deep gullet is still shown 
in a morass wherein the unhappy wife 
of John Steel was delivered of a child, 
from that occurrence, since called 
Steel’s Hag, and the miserable mo- 
ther, though her husband wes a con- 
siderable proprietor, had no other re- 
source to cover her tender little ones 
at night than to put them into pillow- 
slips, and bury them up to the neck 
in a heap of oaten chaff. 

Ib. Cora-shaw. Cor-house is the 
romantic seat of Miss Edmonstone, 
lately bequeathed to the learned and 
eloquent Mr Cranstoun of the .Scot- 
tish bar. Near the house is Cora-lin, 
the most magnificent fall on Clyde, 
being no less than eighty feet high, 
and walled in by perpendicular rocks 
of a prodigious height. 

Stanza 9th.—Craigs o’ Blair, a lofty 
range of rocks on the Nethan, a little 
below Craignethan Castle. 

Stanza 18, &c.—Auchlochan and 
Fows are two beautiful spots on the 
Nethan, the one the property of Johu 
Brown, Esq. ; the other of Robert 
Macgie: they were both, especially 
the latter, favourite haunts of the 
fairies. Abbey-green, the kirk-town 


_ of Lesmahagow, situated in a beauti- 


ful dell, was formerly the scite of a 
priory founded by David in 1140. 
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During one of the incursions of the 
English, the inhabitants fted to the 
priory as to a sanctuary, from the 
face of their merciless enemies ; but 
the savage Lancaster, regardless of 
religion and regardless of lite, burnt 
it to the ground with all its inmates. 
The murks of the flames were still 
visible upon the old steeple till 1803, 
when the old church having become 
quite ruinous, it was pulled down, and 
& Spacious fabric, having all the 

earance of a huge cotton-mill, was 
puilt in its place by the heritors. 
Prierhill, on the west side of the pa- 
rish, was a hunting seat of the priory 
of Lesmahagow. Fauld-house the 
property of John Smith, Esq. lies on 
the south-east side of the parish, and 
is remarkable for a large flow, or deep 
boggy morass, a favourite haunt of 
snipes. <Auldton, the property of 
John Hamilton, Esq. is equaly a fa- 
vourite haunt of pertridges. * 

It mey be prop r to explain the 
following words, which are not to be 
found in Jamieson, nor in eny former 
communications in this Mugazine. 

T'o jesh, to tetch ; conjugated fesh, 
fuish, tiushen. 

Inno, in, common word. 

Yuchfit, the snipe, so called from 
its cry ; called also, from the sume 
circumstance, heatherleat. 

‘Lo rive, to ploug, spoken of ground 
which has either long lain in lea, or 
has never been ploughed before. The 
Vv. is conj. rive, rave, riven. 

Wauchie, this word is applied only 
to the countenance, and denotes that 
the person has a sallow and greasy 
face. 

Sotter, v. a. n. this word appears to 


be wrongly explained by J»mieson. 


In Clydesdale, at least, it never signi- 
fies to simmer, nor to denote the bub- 
bling noise of any thing in boiling, 
but always denotes to scorch any part 
of the body, any picce of flesh, fat, or 
greasy substance betore the fire ; and, 
secondly, it denotes the crackling and 
bubbling noise which any ot these 
substences makes before the tire. 
Sotterit signifies scorched, as applied 
to flesh, &c. bite 
T. 


* A long note follows here, full of Fairy 
lore, and some curious passages from an old 
metfieal romance, which we shall give in 
our next number. ip. 
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MANUSCRIPT NOTES FROM AN (NTER- 
LEAVED BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


Norwitnstanpine the lightness 
of the soil in the of 
Bruges and Ghent, flax is advantage- 
ously cultivated, in consequence of 
three ploughings, and a summer fal- 
low. If the ground be dry, as it usu- 
ally is in these distriets, the surface is 
reduced to a pertect level, and depri- 
ved of water courses, that the mois- 
ture may be more effectually retained. 
‘Lhe thread of which the finest lace is 
made, is obtained trom flix which has 
been allowed to ripen its seed. 


Duke Leopold, ot Lorraine, had a 
favourite bear, called Masco, which 
occupied a shed near one of the gates 
of Nancy. During the severe winter 
of 1709, a poor Savoyard boy ventur- 
ed to claim the protection of thi crea- 
ture, and obtained it. Masco not only 
warmed his shivering guest, and al- 
lowed him to sleep without molesta- 
tion, but regularly resigned to him a 
portion of his evening repast. In the 
forests of Hungary, the bear permits 
children to gather any quantity of its 
favourite whortle berries with impu- 
nity. Yet this is the animal which 
man deprives of sight, defrauds of 
food, or scorches with red hot iron, to 
attract the stupid gaze of an unteeling 
multitude ! 


Most ef the barks which navigate 
the lake of Geneva have their piank- 
ing and masts of larch, which is found 
to be more durable than oak. In some 
parts of the Pays de Vaud, the houses 
are constructed of square blocks or this 
timber, which consolidate by means of 
their resinous exudations, and last for 
centuries. 

‘the substance called Venice turpen- 
tine issues spontaneously frem the 
bark of this tree, but is principally 
procured by boring a hole, ubout two 
teet above the ground, to near the 
heart of the tree. Into this orifice a 
small pipe is inserted, and the turpen- 
tine flows into vessels placed for its 
reception. In the vicinity of Lyons, 
the guthering of this resinous fluid 
continues from May till September, 
and the middle aged trees are the most 
productive. 


In the hills of Bugey, the greater 
Red-stort, or Rock-shrike, ( Lanius 
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infaustus, Gmel.) makes its appear- 
ance from May to September. The 
individuals of the species which fre- 

ent this and other districts of cul- 
tivated Europe, have become extreme- 
ly shy and distrustful of man ; where- 
as in the Uralian mountains, where 
they are seldom molested, they are 
much more familiar. ‘Their note is 
swectly varied, and their organs of 
sound so very flexible, that they rea- 
dily imitate the song of other birds, 
or human music. Their warbling 
agreeably enlivens the hilly wastes at 
the dawn of day, and again at the set- 
ting of the sun. 


It is somewhat remarkable, that 
madder is successfully cultivated in 
the opposite. climates of Zealand and 
Asiatic Turkey. Though indigen- 
ous to France, Colbert had the merit 
of introducing it as an article of hus- 


a, bandry ; and so considerable is its 
ef consumption among the dyers, that a 
i. certain proportion is still imported 


from Zealand and the Levant. Ac- 
cording tothe experimentsof Zucchini, 
it will thrive on poor sandy soil. The 
game accommodating property may 
be remarked in Galium verum, from 
‘ the root of which a red dye is obtain- 
ed, and which might be easily reared 
on many waste traets on our shores. 
The leaves of madder are a nourishing 
food for cows. 


“The Avignon ber: ies, grainesd’ Avig- 
non, used in dyeing yellow, are not pe- 
culiar to the Constat Venaissin, being 
merely the fruit of Rhamnus infecto- 
cor rius, or dwarf buckthorn, and arriving 
aa at vig only in the warmer lati- 

tudes. Those of Rhamnus alaternus, 
and R. saxatilis, are likewise purchas- 
ed by the dyers, and under the same 
appellation, whence the apparently 

erdant accounts of Duhamel, Mil- 
Jer, and Haller. 


In the silk countries, the women 
are so much occupied with plucking 
the mulberry leaves, and with reari 
the worms, that the children are mu 
neglected, and that many of them 


really from incessant erying, 
want of cleanliness, and privation of 
4 4 attendants. Hence the proverb, Le 
43 tems augucl on éléve les vers soie est 


le tems auquel on peuple le plus le pa- 
r ed ifs 
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The Abbé Rozier, who had desery- 
ed so well of his country and of man- 
kind, had expected to pass the re. 
mainder of his days at Beziers, in a 
studious retreat. At first he was re- 
ceived with the most flattering atten. 
tions ; but the liberality: of his ‘senti. 
ments and conduct soon rendered him’ 
obnoxious to those who reckon phi-' 
losophy incompatible with religiort.: 
The bishop had procured, at the pub- 
lic expence, a road to the farm of’ his 
mistress, but which, in the fair line 
of direction, might have accommodat- 
ed fourteen farms, and a whole village. 
The Abbe’s upright spirit was so 
much grieved at this scandalous pro- 
stitution of the publie funds, that he 
cited the bishop to answer for his 
conduct in a court of justice. The 
accused prelate, by exerting undue in- 
fluence with the comptroller-general, 
occasioned the suppression of the 
Abke’s small pension, and induced 
him to retire from the abode of igno- 
rance and intolerance. 


Father Dominique Colonia, a native 
of Aix, in Provence, passed most of 
his life among the Jesuits of Lyons, 
and published a treatise on Rhetoric, 
which went through twenty editions, 
besides proofs of Christianity from 
Pagan writers, the Literary History 
of Lyons, &ec. he blended sar- 
casm with his erudition; he easily pro- 
cured enemies ; but: they were con- 
tented with the following ludicrous 
instance of revenge. To try the Fa- 
ther’s boasted talents in the capacity 
of an antiquarian, they cut an inscrip- 
tion on a leaden pot, which they con- 
cealed for some time in a field, and 
then dug it up, and had it transmit- 
ted to him as a discovery. Colonia 
examined it with enthusiasm, and 
published a very learned dissertation 
on the subject, in the Journal de T're~ 
voux tor December 1724. 


Nicholas Compian, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Marseilles, attracted the love 
and esteem of his fellow citizens by 
the generosity of his proceedings and 
his unshaken integrity Large car- 
goes of grain having been shipped on 

is account, when the city laboured 
under an ‘afflicting scarcity, the ma- 
gistrates offéred'td purchase the whole 
at ‘sixty ‘livres: the septier. 


forbid,” exclaimed Compian, “ that 
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I should take advantage of the public 
calamity. Thirty livres will be a suf» 
ficient compensation.” 

This same merchant having em- 
barked for Egypt, in the prosecution 
of his business, had the misfortune to 
be captured by a Tripoli pirate, and 
sold to a rich individual. Though 
treated with great gentleness, the 
prospects of hopeless separation from 

is family and relatives plunged him 
into deep melancholy. His master 
having in vain endeavoured to com- 
tort him, at length allowed him to re- 
visit his native country, and settle his 
affairs, on a promise that he would 
return within a limited period. Com- 
pian, accordingly, passed a few months 
in the bosom of his family, and, like 
another Regulus, fulfilled his engage- 
ment with the generous barbarian. 
On his arrival at Tripoli, he found the 
latter overwhelmed with grief on ac- 
count of the dangerous illness of a 
wife whom he tenderly loved. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian,” said he, ‘* you return most op- 
portunely—you see my sufferings— 
pray to your God that he would take 
pity on my wife and myself—for the 
prayers of the righteous avail much.” 
Compian instantly fell on his knees, 
blending his supplications with those 
of the Mussulman, and the fair pa- 
tient soon ined her accustomed 
state of health, Her grateful hus- 
band would no longer have an unhap- 
py person in his presence. ‘* Cease,” 
said he, one day, ‘‘ to mourn for me, 
or for yourself. Gladly would I re- 
tain you under my roof, pass my days 
in your society, and es you my 
daughter in marriage ; but the law of 
the prophet forbids the union. Ac~ 
cept, then, the only worthy present 
that I can give, nor thank me till I 
have merited your gratitude. Receive 
your freedom—take your passage in 
the vessel which I have loaded—the 
cargo is your own—for I would not 
restore you empty-handed to the 
friends of your love. Go in peace— 
and may Heaven protect and bless 
you 


André de Peyssonel, a reputable 
physician, fell a sacrifice to profes- 
sional attendance on his fellow-citi- 
zens during the plague at Marseilles. 
His son, Charles, born 1700, mani- 
tested from infancy a suavity of dis- 
position, and a facility of genius, 
which never forsook him. He com- 

VOL, IV. 


menced his medical career under the 
fathers of the Oratory, at Marseilles, 
and was sent to Paris to complete his 
education. In geomeiry he specdily 
outstripped his teachers. Painting 
and poetry were his juvenile amuse- 
ments. During fifteen years, which 
he devoted to the laborious profession 
of the bar, he combined in his plead 
ings solidity of argument with ele- 
gance of diction, listened with patience 
to the poorest of his numerous clients, 
and could still mingle in the circles of 
his acquaintance or of mixed com- 

ny, which he animated and adorned 

y the graces of cheerfulness, polite- 
ness, and beneficence. Being appoint- 
ed chancellor to the French embassy 


‘at the Porte, 1735, he eminently dis- 


tinuished himself by his probity and 
talents for business. On occasion of 
the peace between the Emperor and 
the Porte, he accompanied the Mar- 
quis de Villeneuve to Belgrade, and 
was honoured with a pension by the 
King of France, with the title of 
Count by the Pope, and with hand- 
some gratifications by the Emperor of 
Germany and the Grand _ Signior. 
During his residence in Turkey, he 
framed several volwninoeus manu- 
scripts on the cammerce of the Le- 
vant, which, with his memorials and 
official dispatches, haye been allowed 
to slumber in the archives of diplo- 
macy. Notwithstanding his weighty 
and delicate occupations, he, more- 
over, found leisure to undertake many 
hazardous expeditions, prompted by an 
ardent curiosity to visit places once 
celebrated, but now deserted or ob-. 
scure, to collect medals, and to explore 
ancient monuments. In these excur- 
sions he frequently read on horse- 
back, and compared the text with the 
actual topography. His eagerness of 
research was rewarded by the disco- 
very of inscriptions and medals illus-- 
trative of the history of the kings of 
the Bosphorus, on which he compos- 
ed a very learned dissertation. | In 
journeyings to Nicomedia, he was at- 
tended by only two domestics, whom 
he treated as companions, a cloak and 
bonnet forming the whole of his 
wardrobe. Having more than once 
narrowly escaped from the banditti of . 
Asia Minor, he returned to Constan- 
tinople much emaciated, in conse- 
quence of unwholesome food, aoa 
and fatigue; but he reckoned his 
hardships and privations amply repaid 
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by. a rich collection of inscriptions, 
antiques, and drawings. The French 
residents at Constantinople, struck 
with the strange discomposure of his 
exterior, his lank cheeks, and his enor- 
mous portfolio, endeavoured to turn 
him into ridicule in a little dramatic 
piece entitled L’Antiguaire I’rancais, 
and which they pertly submitted to 
his inspection. ‘To the confusion of 
his satirists, he not only honoured it 
with his perusal, but insisted on act- 
ing the part of the ey aap on their 
private theatre, which he did in his 
rambling costume, and added to the 
last vaudeville the following im-. 
promptu : 

Vous voyex Vacteur principal 

De la nouvelle comédie ; 

Vous riex de Toriginal, 

Croyant rire de la copie. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON SOME RECENT 


PUBLICATIONS ON THE PRESENT 
EPIDEMIC FEVER. * 


In our number for last December, 
we submitted to our readers some ob- 
servations on the most recent publica- 
tions which had then eppeured on the 
subject of the prevailing epidemic fe- 
ver, more especially as they applied to’ 
Scotland. Since that period, the num- 
ber of works which have issued from 
the press has augmented so consider- 
ably, as to reuiler the collection of 
even a bare catalogue of them a mat- 
ter of some labour. From these vo- 
luminous records, which it is not our 
present intention to consider in de- 
tail, one fact is very obvious, and this 

is the important, though for some 
time the controverted point of the in- 
creasing prevalence of epidemic fever 
in the British enipire. | 

It will probably appear to many of 
our readers a singular fact, that a sub- 
ject which must naturully have come 


* 1. A Practical Treatise on the Effica- 
cy of Bloodletting in the Epidemic Fever of 
Edinburgh, by Dr Welsh. Edinbutgh 
1819. ont 

2. Observations on the Prevalence ‘of 
Fever in various parts'of the United King» 
dom, by Dr Dickson. Bristol, 10199. |. 

3..Observations on the Condition of the. 
Middle and Lower Classes in the North of; 
Treland, as it tends to promote the diffusion. 
of contagious Fever, by Dr Rogan, Lon-, 
don, 1819. 


[June 
so immediately under the cognizance 
of the medical profession, should ever 
have been involved in doubt. Yet so 
it has happened—and while one class 
of the faculty positively denied the 
existence of fever in any unusual pro- 
portion, another was equally urgent 
in exciting attention to its alarming 
iucrease, On the moral, physical, or 
political causes which may have pro- 
duced this discrepance of opinion 
among the meinbers of the profession, 
it is not our present intention to in- 
quire although it certainly may af- 
ord a theme of some interest and cu- 
riosity to those who rigorously search 
into the motives of their fellow citi- 
zens ; but we shall at present content 
ourselves with stating, that whether 
the one party acted as wilful agitators, 
or the other denied the existence of 
any cause for alarm, merely on ac- 
count of the source from which that 
alarm proceeded, the fact that conta- 
gious fever almost universally pre- 
vails cannot longer be questioned. 
Assuming this fact as the basis of 
our observations, and leaving one party 
to congratulate themselves on their 
clear-sightedness, and the other to im- 
pugn their right to any such charac- 
ter, we shall proceed to lay before our 
readers such additional facts as have 
come to our knowledge within the last 
few months. .T'he sources from which 
we draw our information are princi- 
pally a work recently published in 
this city by Dr Benjamin Welsh, a 
little tract by Dr Dickson of Clifton, 
and an amplification of an inaugural 
dissertation, to which we alluded with 
much respect in our December number, 
by Dr Rogan of Strabane, in Ireland. 
As the publication by-the first of 
these gentlemen more immediately 
concerns ourselves, we shall begin 
with it.—The avowed object of the 
author is to prove the efficacy of blood- 
letting in the present fever, especially 


_as it has appeared in the Queeusberry 


House Hospital, of which he is the 
resident medical superintendent. Al- 
though we do not mean to enter into 
medical discussions in the course of. 
these observations, yet we cannot for- 
bear: noticing, that, in our opinion, 
Welsh has most completely esta- 
blished this, valuable fact. Whether. 


the cures might have been effected _ 


without the drawing of bloodat all, 


by the loss Sinalier quantity thgn 
appeats to been «rawn, we 
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not stop to inquite; but that they 
have been very effectually accomplish- 
ed with it, is amply and most satisfac- 
torily demonstrated. To those who 
do not choose to enter into the medi- 
cal reasoning, or to peruse the history 
of the treatment of the sick founded 
on it, a most comprehensive set of 
tables affixed to the work, in which 
the leading points of the cases are ana- 
lysed, will afford a very interesting 
coup d’gil of the results of the prac- 
tice. 

Dr Welsh has added to his own ex- 
perience of the efficacy of his favour- 
ite remedy, a short historical view of 
venesection, as practised by various 
physicians in different ages and coun- 
tries. This, however, is a mere sketch; 
indeed, it is so denominated by its au- 
thor, and contains references to scarce- 
ly a twentieth part of the number of 
those writers who have advocated 
blood-letting, or declaimed against its 
utility. 

Among all the disputed points in 
physic,—and heaven knows they are 
numerous enough, we had almost 
said innumerable,—none perhaps have 
been carried on with more acrimony 
than this; and as in all cases evincing 
bitterness of spirit, the contest inevi- 
tably exposes to ridicule both dispu- 
tants and dispute, it did not escape the 
inimitable Le Sage, through whose 
Sangrado the subject has long been fa- 
miliar even to the general reader. It 
is now, however, likely to be at rest, 
for it has been established on incon- 
trovertible testimony, that during the 
rig that the practice of blood-letting 

as been generally adopted in the 
Royal Infirmary and the Queensberry 
House Hospital of this city, the deaths 
have decreased from 1 in 10 anda 
fraction, (the proportion which they 
bore to the recoveries in the period 
from 1812 to 1$17;) to 1 im 15, the 
proportion between the. years 1817— 
18; and to 1 in 21, the average rate 
from January 1818, to the same pe-. 
riod in the current year. Nay, far- 
ther, for the three first months of 1819, 
the deaths by fever. in both hospitals 
stand so low as 1 in 3k 1-14th only, 

These facts we hold to outweigh a. 
library of opinions, and a, host, of 
theoretical opponents ; and. they have 
pressed upon our minds so forcibly, 
and appear to us so, completely to com- 
prehend the very end and aim of the, 


medical art, that we have taken this 
early notice of them, although some- 
what out of the regular order followed 
by the author of the valuable practi- 
cal work before us. 

To revert, then, to the arrrange- 
ment of Dr Welsh’s book ; we find, 
that, like his able and learned prede- 
cesssor on the subject of the prevalent 
epidemic, Dr Duncanjunior, theauthor 
dedicates his book to the Manager's of 
the Royal Infirmary, “ whose unre- 
mitting exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity have so justly entitled them 
to the gratitude and applause of' their 
fellow citizens.” It gives us the most 
sincere satisfaction to be able to add 
to Dr Welsh’s testimony of the ex- 
cellent management of the Fever In- 
Stitution at Queensberry House our 
tribute of applause. We have repeat- 
edly witnessed the critical cleanliness, 
the judiciously regulated ventilation, 
the comfortable bedding, the whole- 
some and ample supply of provisions, 
and the alertness of the domestics of 
that establishment. The zeal and 
skill of the physicians, Drs Hamil- 
ton, Spens, ad Home, and of their 
assistants, (among whom Dr Welsh 
is sO conspicuous,) are recorded in 
indelible characters on the annals of 
the house, and with no small de- 
gree of pleasure we now challenge 
tor the hospital institutions of Edin- 
burgh not only an equality with, but, 
in many points, a pre-eminence over, 
those of any other city of the empire. 
The number of deaths we apprebend 
to be much less; that, at least, is a 
decided superiority,—in other respects, 
considering the original structure of 
the houses, and their limited and pre- 
carious tunds, we have little doubt of 
the equality. In Dr Welsh’s first 
pages are detailed the domestic ar- 
rangements which have so much con- 
tributed to the latter ; the remainder 
of his work, with the exception of his 
historical sketch of blood-letting, and 
a reprint of the meteorological tables 
kept at the Calton Hill Observatory, 
shews us the medical means by which 
the former has been established. > 

It would lead us far beyond our 
bounds to follow Dr Welsh through’ 


al] the topics discussed .in his book ;. 


we shall, therefore, principally from 
his own review of his tables, select. 
such points as may give some addi- 
tional information to that contained 
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in our former observations on the sub- 
ject of the epidemic fever ; but, be- 
fore entering on this, we shail quote 
fron him a few. words; which we 
humbly conceive, with. all deference 
to those who deny the contagious na- 
ture of .the. fever, set that point 
compl tely at rest, After mentioning 
the attack of his three colleagues, the 
matron, the apothecaries, the shop- 
men, a washerwoman,.and eight and 
thirty nurses, &c. he proceeds to state : 
** When it begins in a family, we al- 
ways expect more than one of them 
to be affected. I. could. mention in- 
stances of tour, five, six, and seven 
being sent to the hospital out of one 
family ; eight, nine, and ten, out of 
one room ; twenty and thirty out of 
one stair, and thirty and forty out of 
one close: and this all in the course 
of a few months.” Being once affect- 
ed with the disease, does not, accord- 
ing to Dr Welsh, give any protection 
against a second, or even a third at- 
tack. 

The proportions of the sexes admit- 
ted into Queensberry House were 
about 4 females to 3 males ; there were 
6< under 10 years of age, (amon 
whom was one of only 24 years,) an 
two of 70 and upwards, (76); the 
greatest number of the patients, how- 
ever, were between 20 and 30 ; the 
next period of life at which its attacks 
appear to have been most severe was 
from 10 to 20, 

Three hundred and twenty-seven 
patients attributed their fever to con- 
tagion, 68 to cold, and 156 could as- 
sign no cause whatever for their com- 
plaint. 

Of the deaths, the greatest propor- 
tion happened among patients from 
40 to 50 years of age. From 20 to 30 
years old, and from $0 to 40, the 
deaths occurred, in equal numbers: 
The total stands thus: Deaths under 
10 years of age, 2.—10 to 20, 2.—20 
to 30, 7,+3U to 40, 7.—40 to 50, 8.— 
50 to 60, ‘6.60 to 70, 1—70. and 
upwards !. Total deaths in hospital 
34; but it must be observed that 
about one-third were hopeless cases 

n admission, 
is quite impossible within the 
space destined for this article, at-pre- 
gent to ‘follow Dr Welsh into all 
the minute and interesting details. of 
his tables, and his review, of them; 
but, We cinnot dismiss them without 
bearing testimony to their Vahie, ‘to 
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the fidelity with which they appear to 
have been drawn up, and tothe zeal, 
industry, and humanity which have 
evidently been exerted by their au- 
thor, and we strongly recommend the 
perusal of them to ‘all who ate inte. 
rested in the statistics of fever. | 

In the clear and concise, little tract 
of I Dickson, the importance of 
houses of recovery are very foreibl 
pointed out, and he shews. that it is 
the protecting influence which they 
extend to all classes of society, that 
renders them so eminently useful to 
the public, and interesting to the le- 
gislator and philanthropist. 

Dr Dickson particularly points out 
a strange anomaly which is highly de- 
serving of the notice of the legislature ; 
it is this, 

** That not only fevers, but infectious 
diseases generally, are excluded by charter 
from almost every county and city infirma- 
ry in the kingdom; so that the managers 
and medical practitioners of these admirable 
institutions are compelled to transgress 
their own laws, when, in obedience to the 
dictates of humanity, they receive within 
their walls those suftcrers who are especial- 
ly entitled to the benefit of some remedial 
and preventive asylum, whether we con- 


sider their individual welfare, or that of 
the community.” 


The work of Dr Rogan we look 
by as by far the most important piece 
of medical topography, in connection 
with the epidemic fever of Ireland, 
which has yet been published. 

This physician was. distinguished 
in devising and in carrying into exe- 
cution the plans pursued by the late 
Marquis of Abercorn, of whom we 
had occasion, to speak with such heart- 
felt admiration in a former Num- 
ber. We again strongly recommend 
the noble Lord’s example to all land- 
ed proprietors, and particularly to the 
nobility of the sister island; their 
countrymen’s book is perspicuous and 
unincumbered . with obscure medical 
language,—it. is within the compre+ 
hension of every man,-~and the picture 
which it exhibits of the state of, the 
poor in Ireland, and of the best means 
of relieving them, , is, sketched..with 
_ He notices, one. cineumstance, which 
must very much. tend to. the propaga 
tion of fever, dreland. 
in this country;” dhe observes, no 

exists to authorize.the imposition of 

on the inhabitants at large, for the sup- 
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of those'who are incapable of earning 
a livelihood, they are obliged to travel 
from: place;te place in search of subsistence. 
Most.of those; who, in plentiful times live 
by begging, are either persons who, from 
old age or infirmities, are incapable of earn- 
ing their bread by labour; or widows, 
with families too numerous to be support- 
ed by any effort of industry in their power. 
In seasons of scarcity, the number of men- 
dicants is greatly increased, many then 
being forced to betake themselves to beg- 
ging, who would be capable of earning a 
livelihood, if they could procure employ- 
ment. Great numbers of labourers, with 
lange families, are then reduced to this 
state, owing to the poorer farmers becom- 
ing unable to defray the usual expences of 
labour ; but still greater numbers of fe- 
males are, in such times, deprived of sup- 
port, as the high. price of provisions makes 
it the interest of the farmer to reduce his 
establishment as low as possible. He, 
therefore, dismisses the female servants, 
whom he usually employs in spinning linen 
yarn, as the profit of their labour seldom 
exceeds sixpence per day, and often falls 
short of this sum, 60 that he would not be 
sufficiently remunerated for their food. 
In most farm-houses, one or more women- 
servants are generally employed in this 
way, so that, in a season of scarcity, num- 
bers are thus either reduced to beggary, or 
are obliged to return to their parents, who 
may be generally ranked amongst the poor- 
est of the community.” 


To relieve the paupers of Strabane, 
the place of Dr Rogan’s residence, a 
soup kitchen was established in favour 
of 304 poor fainilies, containing 1026 
individuals, ‘to whoth-the soup was 
distributed gratis ; but the multitudes 
who flocked in from the 
country as the season advanced, an 
were actually perishing in the streets 
trom want, made it seon indispensa- 
ble to prepare a larger quantity of 
broth every day in order to preserve 
their lives ; it was sold at a halfpenny 
per quart, and afforded a daily whole- 
some supply to at least 1000 persons. 
The inhabitants of Strabane amount 
to about 4000, and great as the num- 
ber ‘of paupers must appear when the 
pulation of the town is considered, 
it soon bore a small portion to 
those'who came from all parts of the 
surrounding country, in the hope of 
participating in the relief thus afford- 
ed. The streets were thronged with 
rs, whose emaciated es plain- 
ly showed the extent of their suffer- 
ings from: famiue, 
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advanced, vegetables, not generally 
regarded as esculent, were greedily 
eaten. Nettles, wild mustard, and 
the leaves of cabbage, were sought for 
most anxiously ; and, with a small ad- 
mixture of oatmeal, formed the chief 
support of many families, who en- 
deavoured to remain in their cottages. 
When the begging poor were so tor 
tunate as to get a few potatoes, their 
impatience to satisfy their hunger of- 
ten prevented them from waiting till 
they were sufficiently boiled, so that 
they were eaten as soon as they be- 
came warm, and cabbage leaves were 
devoured without any previous cook- 
ing. 

Can we wonder that under such a 
disgusting and precarious support of 
embittered existence, dysentery, dro 
sy, and fever soon reared their heads? 
Of the latter disease alone, 639 cases 
were noted among the ordinary inha- 
bitants, or nearly one-sixth of’ their 
number, and one in nine of those at- 
tacked died; while 535 cases, prin- 
cipally strangers not included in the 
census of the inhabitants, were re- 
ceived into the Fever Hospital, of 
whom 1 in 28 only died. This fright- 
ful list, which forcibly points out the 
importance of Fever Hospitals, em- 
braces a period from 22d August 
1817 to Ist December 1818. The 
Hospital was a temporary establish- 
ment, supported by private subscrip- 
tion, and a grant from government, 
and under able and economical man- 
agement, the expences were defrayed 
for about eleven shillings per patient. 

Every page of Dr Rogan’s book a- 
bounds with valuable matter, narrated 
in a clear and unpretending style, and 
showing the origin, progress, and 
decline of the epidemic. For the 
means adopted we must refer to the 
publication itself; but we may re- 
mark, that nothing appeared more 
powerfully and immediately to stop 
the progress of the disease, than the 
suppression of street-hegying,—by 
giving the paupers a certain weekly 
allowance,—confining them to their 
own homes, and making them look to 
the produce of their own labour for at 
least a part of their subsistence, 

We may at some future period a- 
gain take up the interesting subject, 
and give more ample details of the 
Marquis of Abercorn’s plans,—our li-. 
mits at present warn us to conclude. ~ 
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CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE FEELINGS 
OF A PERSON WHO RECOVERED 
FROM A STROKE OF LIGHTNING, 
DETAILED IN A LETTER TO THE 
LATE PROFESSOR RUSSEL. 


Sir, 


Accorpine to promise, I take this 
opportunity of giving you a minute 
detail of what passed on Sunday 13th 
July last at Pennyeuik, when the late 
Mr Adrian Watkins, * merchant in 
Edinburgh, and I were thanderstruck, 
froin which electrical shock he never 
recovered. 

- Having breakfasted between 10 and 
11 o'clock at Mr Watkins’s house, be- 
low the town of Pennycuik, we pro- 
posed to take a walk by the south side 
of Sir James Clerk’s policy, and came 
round by the back of his new and 
elegant house, and so on to look at 
the front and at the noble court of 
offices, and then proceed through the 
principal entry eastward back to Mr 
Watkins’s to dinner ; when we were 
got the length in our outgoing to be 
amongst the trees, at the back, and 
towards the south-west of Sir James's 
house, probably between 12 and 1 
o'clock, I told Mr Watkins I heard a 
good deal of thunder to the south- 
ward, and conjectured it might be 
about Kingseatedge by my car, hav- 
ing seen no flashes all the while to 
guess at the distance from the differ- 
ence of the time of their appearance 
aud the approach of the sound. We 

roceeded from amongst the trees to 
ook at the front of the house, and 
from thence went into the stables. 
and spent a considerable time in mea- 
suring the width of the stables, &ec. 
till for fear of interfering with the fa-. 
mily returning from church, we set 
out sauntering slowly down the prin- 
cipal avenues to the house, and nei- 
ther heard I nor saw any more thun-, 
der or lightning, though the atmo-, 
sphere was loaded all day with a con-' 
gregation of clouds of a thunderous 


* July 13. Died, near Pennycuik, seven” 
miles southiof Edinburgh, by a (lash of 
lightameg, as he was walking about halfw: 
mile from his own house, Mr Adrian: Wat- 


kins, merchant and stationer in Kdinburgh. 


tl 
‘called td Him, Do. get up to your feet 


The lightning, it is said, melted the moncy} 


in his pockets, and his felt 
wss thrown, , 


gentieman who was with 
down, but received yo hurt. . 
Scots 


igarine, 


appearance ; at the same time. we had 
many lucid intervals of sultry sun- 
shine, which occasioned our walking 
very slowly, and sometimes stopping 
and turning face ‘to face to chat to- 
gether on the road, When we had 
got about an hundred and seventy or 
eighty yards without Sir James Clerk’s 
entry to the eastward, we had turned 
face to face to take our wind, and our 
conversation at that time (about a 
quarter past two o'clock, for I looked 
my watch three or four minutes be- 
fore) turned on the populovsness of 
London and its envirens, which Mr 
Watkins, from a bet laid by the late 
Duke of Wharton on that subject, had 
advanced to amount to 1,250,000, and 
I had just shook my head and impugn- 
ed from the political arithmetical 
writers since the Duke’s time which 
I had met with, when behold I was 
knocked down, I could not. tell how, 
having perceived no material agent to 
effectuate this operation. per: 

I tound myself, as I judged, instan- 
taneously, for I have no idea remain- 
ing of my touching the ground on my 
fall, though T have a faint one of 
something ovetcoming me so as to 
make me fall, yet without the smal- 
lest degree of sickuess or pain, except- 
ing a sort of instant confusion scarce- 
ly to be termed even disagreeable ; in 
short, it leaves an. idea in the mind 
like a fainting fit, without pain or 
sickness: I found myself, I say, in- 
stantaneously rolling to my right side- 
ward, and getting upon my right foot 
and left knee, supporting my erection 
with my cane, which still hung on my 
wrist by the thong ; and my face, as I 
got up, was towards the west, On 
bringing my left leg fully up, it felt 
fuintly a little, and somewhat be- 
numbed. I immediately staving about, 
bawled out in confusion, ‘‘ God's curse, 
what could have knocked me off my. 
fect just now,” expecting.some answer 
from, Mr Watkins, who, I apprehend- . 
ed, still stood somewhere bout me. 
On gathering.my Senses. entirely, and 
perceiving’ him lie prostrate on, his, 
back, with his head westward, with-_ 
out any visiblé signs of motion, wim 
effort rise, T immediately conceives. 

Of his tind “of my fall, 


as T ; ‘lo not the ground 
there "imagining himmore tened 

though thi¢y ‘were not directed tos 
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wards me, but to the zenith, I could 
not judge from them any thing of the 
state he was in, (his complexion ap- 
pearing the same as when | conversed 
with him the moment before on the 
populousness of London,) till I ste 

ped forward, and louked him full in 
the face, when I instantly perceived a 
total deliquium animi, and imagining 
that a little assistance might still put 
him on exerting himself to get up, I 
took hold of the collar of his coat on 
the left side, and raised his head and 
shoulders from the ground, which 
forthwith swung away to the right in 
the cadaverous style. I then kneeled 
down beside him, and holding the 
collar of his coat with my left hand, 
put my right arm along his shoulders, 
and raised him to his seat, bawling 
three or four times louder and louder 
into his ear, ‘‘ If you are getting the 
better of the shock, pray tell me so, 
or make some signal to that purpose ;” 
but I could have no return, for he was 
surely then dead. However, whether 
from my altering the position of his 
body, or from some faint last efforts 
of his lungs when he was set up, I 
distinctly heard a respiration, or, per- 
haps, more properly, an expiration. 
When his body came to the perpen- 
dicular, or rather peeved it, his head 
swung forward, aud his mouth being 
partly open, with his tongue a little 
out, some of the saliva issued from it; 
and, at the same instant, the left side 
of his face, for about an inch broad, 
and in,a perpendicular line from the 
outer corner of the eye downward, as 
well as that side of his tongue next 
me, began to turn of a blackish hue, 
which surely proceeded downward 
from the part of the head, where it 
appears, by this hat herewith deliver- 
ed to you, he had got the coup de grace. 
While I was thus situate so very close 
to the body, bawling into his ear, I 
was very sensible of a singular singed 
sott of a smell, which I cannot well 
describe, not being perfectly sulphu- 
reous, yet a.smell that did not give me 
a Dew idea, as.I am sure I have smelt 
such before, In this posture. of af- 
fairs, holding the corpse in, this posi- 
tign with my. right hand, I looked 


round if. I.could see any body to send . 
for assistance, as .he turned more and 


more, of the mortis. imdgo on 


hands, sceing nobody for half 
mile round every way, I uaturally.ex- 
ever aman in such 


Was 
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a dilemma!” and resolved, having laid 
the body in the best position I could 
for breathing, in case the lungs should 
recover their tone, to set ont with all 
possible expedition to Pennicuik town 
for assistance, as on that expedition 
alone seemed to depend any chance he 
had, which began to appear to be very 
small. As I was laying the body right, 
the plump of rain fell belonging to the 
clap that thad thunderstruck us, from 
whence I gather that I had been a 
very short space upon the ground my- 
self. Iran down as fast as the ex- 
treme heat of the day and the be- 
numbed situation of my left leg would 
permit, and was certainly not much 
above twenty minutes or perhaps half 
an hour of being in Mr Watkins's 
house from the time I looked my 
watch a few minutes before we were 
struck down, because, though I did 
not look my own watch, not having 
time in such a posture of affairs for 
this sort of minutie, yet I distinctly 
recollect his clock was a quarter from 
three when I entered his lobby. In 
oing in I dispatched the servants 
having acquainted them with the ac- 
cident) to put the horses forthwith to. 
the chaise I had come in, to go up to 
his assistance, and sent his maid up 
to the town of Pennicuik for the sur- 
geon to accompany us; however, I had 
tor answer by her, he was not to be 
found ; but that one or two persons’ 
who could let blood, upon the inqui- 
ry having been made at the church, 
(for the surgeon had gone out of it,) 
attended the chaise. I had likewise’ 
sent up his own servant and his black-- 
smith with the chaise, being quite 
over fatigued and faintish with’ the 
heat and perturbation, and lamish, T 
did not go up with the chaise, but set 
myself down in the lobby to take my_ 
wind, and desired the maid to give 
me a glass of wine, which she said 
she had not, as Mr Watkins had all 
the keys in his pocket. ‘There, in the” 
most unlimited suspense, I re:nained’ 
for 40 minutes before I had any return, ~ 
being still absolutely undetermined 


whether he was killed or not.. The 


reason of their. being so long of re-. 
turning was their attempting: in both - 
arms’ to get blood of him, of ‘which 
they got but a few drops: During © 
this stispense, I went  frequetitty to’ 
the door to look for ‘the chaise, and” 
took many mouthfuls water (since 


I could-not get one of wine) out of a* 
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glass decanter, at taking the 
frst of which I was so philosophically 
and divertingly mistaken, that I eould 
not help, when I got to. the bottom of 
the decanter, laughing eutraly at how 
one may be misled by prepossession 
and hypothesis. ‘The first mouthful 
tasted so strongly of sulphur, that I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Geod’s my life, my body 
is still impregnated with that damn’d 
electrical fire! the very water 
seems to taste of it!’ When I eame 
to the bottom of the anes I a 
the m explai y a piece 
very being there, 
which was most villanously smoked, 
and which Mr Watkins’s servants 
would have heard loudly of, had he 
come in alive. After this, I stepped 
to the entry, to look out for the 
chaise, and, seeing it approach, called 
out to the servants, “‘ Is he dead or 
alive?” They returned, “ Quite 
dead !” ‘‘ I suspected it before I left 
him,” says I. ! 

As the corpse were bringing into 
the house, I at first ordered thein to 
lay the body in the bed he slept in ; 
but, on recollecting it was an alcove 
bed, round which they would not get 
cleverly to dress him, I ordered them 
to lay him in the bed I had slept in, 
which had posts, and stood free in the 
middle of the room. While they 
were laying the body on the bed, and 
during the carrying it into the house, 
and from the one room to the other, 
I easily perceived the usual stiffness 
im his limbs, contrary to the vulgar 
opinion that every body killed by 
lightning must have all the bones 
broken, and be as soft as wool, &c. 

I left the room (during this disa- 
greeable scene of stripping the corpse) 
to a parcel of women and servants, to 
go with Sir James Clerk and the mi- 
nister (who had now come down from 
church, in consequence of my having 
sent for the latter) through the house, 
and seal up every repository, to pre- 
vent en:bezzlement when I left the 
house, which I had intended, if the 
accident had not happened, to have 
done that evening. Amongst the rest 
I sealed up his watch, shillings, half: 
pennies, &c. brought to me hy one of 
the servants, while the others were 
stripping the corpse. I could not per- 
ceive any influence on the keys, which 
were in his waistcoat pocket. 1 was 
told by the servants that the hair of 
his breast and legs was. singed, and 
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that the inside of his stockings was 
singed likewise. I desired the stock 
ings might be sent in to: me ; but they 
are never yet come to hand.—TI have 
the honour to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 
(Signed) Tuos. Suarr. 
- Montamalie, 1767. 


ON THE DECLINING POPULARITY OF 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS. 


TuE intense activity of the human 
mind during the last thirty years, has 
produced revolutions in the literary, 
as well as the political world. Among 
ourselves a new race of authors has 
sprung up within that period, who, 
whether they are men of genius or 
not, have monopolised so great a share 
of public attention as to throw many 
of their predecessors into the shade. 
Perhaps the public could afford to ad- 
mire h » bnt new authors 
insensibly introduce new subjects, and 
new modes of thinking, and the 
change effected in the popular taste 
operates like a sentence of proserip- 
tion on many writers who have not 
been otherwise sw d. It. has 
been observed by critics of high au- 
thority, that the wits of Queen Ann’s 
reign have lost their supremacy ; but 
the observation may, in truth, be ex- 
tended to that long pile. of essay- 
writers who followed in the steps of 
Steele and Addison, and terminated 
with Mackenzie and Cumberland. If 
Johnson ‘is-in some d an excep- 
tion, it is because he has less of the 
genuine character of the essayist than 
any of the others, and the very cir- 
cumstances which rendered the Ram- 
bler the least popular of all these 
works at the date of its first publica- 
tion, may, perhaps, keep it in favour 
when the rest are forgotten. Most 
of these authors are, no doubt, still 
read, and may perhaps find admirers 
for centuries to come, but they are 
visibly losing the high rank they once 
held, as manuals to form our sen- 
timents, and models to guide our 
taste. The symptoms of their declin- 
ing popularity shew themselves m 
many small ‘circumstances. Itit pretty 
obvious, even to: those who know no- 
thing of thersedrets of bookselling, 
that new editions of the essayists are 
not 8¢ common as they were, and are 
miore rare than those. of. works 
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which are-deemed popular. Besides, 
they furnish few materials tor conver- 
sation; dnd nobody appears now to be 
proud of their acquaintance. Writers 
ambitious of being thought fashion- 
able, who catch and reflect the taste 
of the day; no longer expect to gain 
credit or popularity by strewing their 
pages with beauties of thought and 
expression culled from the essayists. 
In fact, the .whole. torty volumes of 
these works do not afford so much 
matter for quotation and allusion, at 
the present day, as the Arabian Tales. 
But the most decisive circumstance 
is, that their imitators, who were so 
numerous toa recent period, are now 
fast disappearing. ‘hose who are 
best acquainted with the public taste, 
seem at length to be aware that this 
form et writing has lost its charm, 
and is a passport to nothing but obli- 
vion. It has fallen chiefly into the 
hands of unfledged youths, full of 
the ‘prejudices ot the nursery, who 
are eager to see themselves m print, 
and make the Oracle, the Censor, or 
the Plain Dealer, an outlet for remarks 
which are ‘as threadbare as the titles 
they bear. But when men of sense and 
talent have abandoned the field, it is 
an evidence that laurels are no longer 
to be won in it. Even the magazines 
have almost ceased to use those run- 
ning titles, no doubt because they have 
become’ so stale, that a good thing 
could not be presented ina form so 
likely to repel curiosity. ‘The Round 
‘Table, by Mr Hazlitt, is the last work 
of the kind by a man of talent; but 
though written with great power, and 
adapted to the taste of the day both 
by its style and choice of subjects, its 
success certainly been less than 
the same quantity of good writing 
would have commanded in any other 
obscurity that seems to be 


-settling:upon these authors ought to 


check the confidence, of those who 
have succeeded to their popularity. 


Except the great poets, w works 
ure written im the universal and im- 


characters of human nature; 


no other class of writers appeared to 
have a chance! eonsiderable 
degree of: lasting celebrity... Their 
subjects can never lose their interest, 
becatise they are bottomed on the con-~ 
stant; relations of social life, and, they 
seemed. tobe placed beyond the sphere 
ef those revolutions; which so dtten 
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change the face of science and philos 
sophy. As in the arts of paimting and 
sculpture, almost every thing here 
depended on the taste and observation 
of the:individual 5 time could add lit« 
tle to the materials he possessed, and 
the progress of’ could give 
his successors few advantages over 
him. In truth, if the reputation of 
these writers has sunk, it is not be- 
cause they have been supplanted in 
their own department, for Addison 
and Steele still maintain an unrivalled 
superiority over all who have followed 
them. But whether their fame perish 
or remain, they have good claims to 
the gratitude of posterity. It has been 
said that common signboards shew 
there has been a ‘Titian in the world; 
so, perhaps, the mamners to be found 
in every tavern afford traces of Addi- 
son's influence. ‘That the authors of 
the Tatler and Spectator taught pros 
priety and elegance of manners, is but 
a part of their praise. They spread 
the colours. of tancy and sentiment 
over the routine of existence, and 
taught that most useful philosophy 
which consists in occupying our sen- 
sibility and taste with the objects of 
common and domestic life immediate 
ly around us. Considering the na~ 
ture of their writings, there is won 
derfully little of a perishable charac- 
terin them. ‘Their wisdom does not 
need the stimulus of great events or 
dignified objects to call it inte action ; 
but, from the simplest incidents, can 
find occasion to throw out the most 
interesting reflections, and truths of 
great permanent value. | 
With all these merits, it is pretty 
clear that their reputation is new in 
the wane; but it is to the creditief 
the founders of the school, that their 
works retained their place in: public 
estimation, till the mode of writing 
they followed fell inte disrepute. For 
this change in the public taste it does 
not seem very difficult to aecount. In 
the first place, their decline is partly 
to be attributed to the undue honours 
they enjoyed in the early part of their 
career. Though their merits entitled 
them to the first rank in their own 
class, it did not entitle them to be re« 
rded as standards and models of’ the 
ighest speciesiof literary excellence. 
Models: are useful chiefly to kindle 
us, to higher, conceptions: \than we 


‘could reach with our: usual habits of 


thought, and should therefore be chos 
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sen from writers of a vigorous and 
daring genius, As their leading qua- 
lities, however, were only perspicuity, 
propriety, and grace; to exalt these 
to the first rank, was to proscribe 
what are truly the highest beauties of 
good writing ; and as imitators natu- 
rally fall below their models, the first 
step below such a standard could 
only be into monotony and tameness. 
The character of mediocrity which 
our literature retained for the first 
fifty years of the last century, was in 
a great measure the fruits of Addi- 
son’s influence ; and his credit as an 
essayist must, in some degree, have 
sunk when his authority as a leader 
was overthrown by the appearance of 
writers of greater power and spirit. 
In the next place, the rapid growth 
of other branches of our literature has 
necessarily reduced the importance of 
individual writers, and of classes of 
writers on particular subjects. Be- 
sides, it is the misfortune of works 
which aim at refining manners, that 
their interest must diminish as their 
precepts take effect. Many of those 
rules and maxims which had the 
charm of novelty when delivered by 
Steele and Addison to a society com- 
paratively unpolished, have been in- 
sensibly blended with manners, and 
have become as stale to us as the 
principles of grammar are to a person 
who has learned ee practice to speak 
and write correctly. On the other 
hand, the popularity of these writers 
wore itself out, and wore out the in- 
terest of their subjects too, by the 
swarm of imitators it brought into 
existence. Steele and Addison, who 
opened up this new field for them- 
selves, if they did not actually ex- 
haust it, at least seized all the best 
materials for speculation. Every read- 
er must have felt that their most le- 
gitimate followers Johnson, Hawkes- 
worth, Moore, Colman, Cumberland, 
and Mackenzie, when they confined 
themselves to topics connected with life 
and manners, were doing little else than 
beating round the same circle of ideas, 
though they all preserved a certain 
degree of originality in other points. 


Even in the hand of these writers this - 


species of literature did not rise in po- 
pularity. But no class of subjects 
appeared so inviting to those who had 
‘few ideas, or little skill in composi- 
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others, has always been thronged by 
adventurers of the lowest class. 

By these imitators the finest thoughts 
and images of the original writers, 
with their imaginary iiestak and 
machinery, were copied so often, mix- 
ed up with so much inanity, and tor- 
tured into so many unmeaning forms, 
as to lose the power of producing any 
other sensations than those of weari- 
ness and disgust. When we look 
back into the original authors, those 
feelings accompany us, and not only 
throw a veil over their beauties, but 
create a prejudice against all who ap- 
pear in the same character. In fact, 
the title of a periodical paper of this 
kind at the present day suggests no- 
thing but reminiscences of ideas be- 
come tiresome by repetition, and the 
shadows of characters which have 
been copied a hundred times before. 

The essayists might recover from 
the depression occasioned by this last 
circumstance, and rise again to a rea- 
sonable degree of popularity ; but, 
from the course our literature has ta- 
ken, those materials which were for- 
merly worked up into essays are now 
given to the public in another form, 
and new habits have grown up, which 
seem to have destroyed the taste for 
this species of composition. Novels, 
which were almost unknown in the 
time of Addison, not only oceupy, at 
the present day, the time and thoughts 
of those readers for whom periodical 
essays were intended, but have in a 
great measure superseded the latter, 
by dealing in the same subjects. 
Works of fiction are now the medium 
by which men of wit and talent com- 
municate to the world their remarks 
on living mamners, satires on reigning 
follies, and portraits of individual or 
national character. It is in these that 
the minor duties and finer moralities 
are discussed,—the passions, preju- 
dices, virtues, the very form and pres- 
sure of the times, exhibited. The 
power of the novelist to instruct or 
persuade is unlimited, from the com- 
mand he gains over the reader's feel- 
ings. Fiction almost realizes the pre- 
tended wonders of magic; it annihi- 
lates space and time, and makes men 
forget the lapse of hours and the length 
of volumes. ‘The. serious purpose of 


the novelist, however, if he has one, 


; “must be veiled ; and nothing so cer- 
tion ; and this department, above all 


y destroys the interest of the story 
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as when the reader finds, by the ob- 
trusion of a moral, that the author has 
a design upon his understanding. 
But in the finest speculations and a- 
pologues of the essayists the moral 
purpose is always apparent, and the 
reader feels sathinaalle that the au- 
thor is schooling him. In fact, since 
general readers tasted the fascination 
of novels, the works of the essayists 
have become cold and insipid ; they 
have vanished from the class of works 
of amusement, and taken their place 
among moral discourses. 

All the branches of human know- 
ledge have been rapidly progressive 
within the last thirty or forty years. 
Science has spread her discoveries to 
allure our curiosity, and philosophy 
has forced herself on our attention by 
the changes she has wrought in sys- 
tems and opinions. An interest has 
been created in a vast number of pur- 
suits and objects formerly unknown ; 
and this has operated not merely by 
dividing attention, but by giving a 
new direction to public taste. The 
habits of analysis and speculation we 
have acquired induce us to undervalue 
writers like the essayists, whose aim 
is not to explain a subject fully, but 
to make it the groundwork of beauti- 
ful reflections or ingenious allegories ; 
and, as the new lights furnished by 
the progress of knowledge have set 
aside many of their opinions, and given 
an air of shallowness to their specula- 
tions, their deficiency in this respect 
has cast discredit on their powers ge- 
rally. ‘The bias in the public mind to 
investigation and analysis has been 
strengthened by the many interesting 
problems which the political state of 
the world has lately presented, and 
has acquired such a force as to give a 
new character to our periodical litera- 
ture. Our Reviews, instead of mere 
extracts and literary gossip, now pre- 
sent us with long dissertations, in 
which the principles of science and 
philosophy are applied to questions 
and events of present interest. To a 
certain extent they occupy the ground 
of the essayists, because they embody 
the floating good sense and opinions 
of the age ; but they attend more to 
the. progress of ideas. than the_pro- 
gress of manners, and address them- 
selves to. the reason rather than the 
fancy of their readers. On the other 
hand, the enthusiasm, splendour, and 
energy of the modern school of poetry 
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have produced a craving for strong 
excitement, and taught us to despise 
those light and delicate graces of exe- 
cution which are almost the only 
beauties consistent with the nature 
of essays on life and manners. In 
short, no work can be long popular, 
in the present times, which does not 
either exercise the reason or stir the 
feelings strongly ; and the essayists 
do neither. Poetry and fiction have 
grown up side by side with science 
and philosophy, and writers who ex- 
cel in either department will succeed ; 
but those, like the essayists, who hold 
an intermediate place, who appeal to 
the reason without depth of thinking, 
and to the fancy without enthusiasm 
or passion, cannot enjoy a high degree 
of popularity. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A PART OF A 
DIKE IN GLENLYON, PERTHSHIRE, 
REMOVEDBY SOME PHYSICALMEANS 
FROM ITS BASIS, AND PUSHED UP 
A DECLIVITY,. 


MR EDITOR, 


In the course of a walking excur- 
sion through some parts of the High- 
lands of Perthshire last autumn, | was 
informed, that if I were to extend m 
route for some miles up Glenlyon, 
should have it in my power to ex- 
amine a “ singular curiosity.” 

According to the account which was 
given me of this phenomenon, durin 
a severe storm of snow in the month 
of March 1816, some roods of a march 
dike, which forming the boundary 
line between the estates of two neigh- 
bouring proprietors, Stewart Menzies, 
Esq. of Culdares, and Joseph Stewart 
Menzies, Esq. of Foss, stretches, in a 
direction from south to north in the 
bottom of a deep ravine, throu 
which the mountain torrent in the 
course of ages has opened for itself a 
passage to the river in the valley, by 
a concussion of the earth, or some 
other violent and inexplicable cause, 
was heaved from its basis, and driven 
up the surface of the ravine to a con- 
siderable distance from its old foun- 
dation. The stones which composed 
a part of the dike were scattered in 
different directions; but detached 
pieces of the dike itself severed from 
the rest were removed many yards 
from their original position, without 
any derangement of the stones of 
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which they had been built, which 
were still to be seen in their natural 
order, and even the turf that covered 
the head of the dike remained undis- 
d fall 

As my in er € con- 
vinced of the this 
ment, and declared his entire belief 
in its being consistent with the facts, 
averring, that, although he had not 


from the river Lyon to the camp, can 
be traced. The line of circumvailla- 
tion inclosed a space consisting of 80 
aeres of ground, part of which is now 
broken up by the plough, and part 
covered with broom jiasture. Many 

ears ago, the late. Earl of: Breadal- 

ane employed some workmen to dig 
up the ground for antiquities, and 
three Roman urns were found in the 


been on the scene himself, and conse-, progress of these excavations ; Roman 


uently could not speak from ocular 
Fincoatadied, yet the faets were re- 
ported to him by different persons 
whose veracity was unquestionable, 
and who had gone to the place for the 
purpose of inspecting it, I too felt a 
strong desire to examine the truth of 
his curious relation, and accordingly 
resolved, in compliance with his suz- 
gestion, to repair to the spot, although 
my previous intention was to pursue 
a different course. 

With this object in my view, I tra- 
velled up through the fertile and se- 
questered vale of Fortingal, and in 
passing had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the mutilated remains of the ce- 
lebrated yew tree in the church-yard 
of that parish. Of this remarkable 
tree Pennant has given a very striking 
and full description in one of his 
Tours through Scotland. In the vi- 
gour of its strength and fulness of its 
glory, it measured 52 feet in circum- 
terence ; but it is now in the last stage 
of decrepitude. * 

I next proceeded towards the Ro- 
man Camp, situated in the western 
extrumity of the Vale of Fortingal. 
This very interesting scene, by many 
recarded as the ne plus ultra of Agri- 
cola’s progress.among the Grampians, 
I surveyed with minute attention. I 
found that of the Fossa and of the 
Fallum scarcely a vestige can be dis- 
cerned ; but thé P¥etorium is ve 
complete, and the tract of the channel 
through which water was conveyed 


Those of our readers who are conversant 
-with the Statute Book of Scotland, while it 
remained an independent kingdom. must 
‘be aware, that by a special act of the Scot- 
tish Parliament, the date of which we have 
‘Dot an opportunity of ascertaining, it was 
ordained that a yew tree should be planted 
‘dn every church-yard in the kingdom for 
the purpose of supplying wood for bows in 
the era,of Scottish archery; and the aged 
yew of F ortingal is, we believe, the only tree 
remaining of those planted im terms of this 
enactment. 


coins have also been dug up in the 
site of the camp, and in several parts 
of the adjacent districts. 

At the west end or head of the vale 
of Fortingal, I entered the pass which 
opens into Glenlyon, one of the grand- 
est and most picturesque Alpine 
scenes which is to be found in the 
Highlands of Scotland, visited the 
farm of Chesthill, once the residence 
of Captain Robert Campbell of Glen- 
lyon, the bloody perpetrator of the 
massacre of Glenco, and soon af- 
terwaris proceeded to the scene of the 
physical phenomenon, the investiga- 
tion of which was the object ot my 
journey. I travelled up through the 
narrow but beautiful valley of Glen- 
lyon, so variegated with woods and 
water, with well cultivated fields, 
and with natural meadows, and then 
climbing the sides of pricipitous 
and almost impassable hills for three 
miles, cume into a line with the 
base of Bendearg, which stretches its 
roots to the bed of the brook in the 
bottom of the ravine, and here my 
march terminated. This brook, or 
burn, is called Aldbhreacain, (the burn 
of the plaid,) and the march-dike of 
which I was in quest is on the east 
side of it. The phenomenon which 
occasioned my journey was now be- 
fore me, and the statement which I 
had heard upon the whole correspond- 
ed with the appearance which it ex- 
hibited. I found 54 yards of the 
march-dike torn from the rest anil re- 
moved from its foundation. The stones 
of which the dike was built are ‘is- 
persed on the east side of the ravine, 
and cover space of more than a quar- 
ter'of an.acre imextent. Many of the 
stones from the bed of the brook being 
‘watetworn, Gin be distinguished scat- 
tered among! those which had eom- 

the dike. ‘turf which 
vered the +head. of) the dike to defend 
it from the ¢fffcts of ‘the train, bad 


‘likewise been driven in various direc- 
tiohs, and now fortns little hillocks 


that beara considerable resemblance 
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to graves of different lengths, some 
pieces of it being one, some two, some 
three or more yards long. The north 
and south end of the fragment of dike 
which had in this way been torn from 
its base, formed a sunk fence, and the 
middle part was built of dry stones ; 
24 yards of sunk fence on. the north, 
14 yards of dry dike in the middle, 
and 16 yards of sunk fence on the 
south. I observed that of the pieces 
of sunk fence, both on the north and 
south, not a vestige of the foundation 
remained. The fence had been en- 
tirely swept away, and the turf which 
covered it more widely scattered. The 
foundation of the 14 yards of dry dike 
in the middle still remains, the turf 
is driven backwards a few yards only, 
and is now lying on the east side of 
the ravine, pretty contiguously. <A 
piece of the sunk fence on the south, 
and part of the stones were driven 
backwards, and up the surface of the 
declivity 23 yards from the dike, and 
these stones covered with the turf 
still remain undisturbed in their na- 
tural arrangement, as they composed 
a part of the tence ; the lower series 
of them have sunk into the earth, in- 
somuch, that the upper stones only, 
covered with the turf, are now to be 
seen. This, however, is the only part 
of the dike which retains its original 
form. 

The boundary dike, as observed a- 
bove, stretches along the east side of 
the brook Aldbhreacain, and the base 
of Bendearg, as also remarked, forms 
the west side of the ravine. This side 
is rather steeper than the east. A 
block of that kind of silicious stone 
usually termed sandstone, weighing 
more than a ton, as I conjectured from 
a superficial examination of its dimen- 
sions, was carried down the face of 
Bendearg some hundred yards from 
its original seat, to within 50 yards of 
the bed of the brook. A granitie stone 
of a smaller size, that had been leosen- 
ed from the side of Bendearg, was al- 
so carried down a considerable way 
from its former site, and now lies dis- 
engaged on the surface of the deelivi- 
ty, considerably higher up: than: the 
sandstone.’ Forty or fifty yards ‘still 
higher up the  faee:'of -Bendearg, 
larger mass of granite, ‘of an irrepu- 
lar but: rather ‘oblong ‘shape, ‘the 
‘weight:of which, as found from an 
inaceurate measurement of its. solid 
contents, “exceeds two tons. 
stone too had been loosened from its 
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original bed, which I discovered » 100 
yards above, and about one-third of 
the distance from the summit of Ben- 
dearg to the bed of Aldbhreacain. 

Such is a loose and hasty deserip- 
tion of the phenomena that present- 
ed themselves to my observation, as 
I examined the appearance of the 
ground to which my attention had 
been directed. At the beginning of 
my narrative, it was remarked, that 
the dike had been removed from its 
former situation during a storm of 
snow, which had fallen to a_ great 
depth. It may farther be observed 
here, that the stones of the dike were 
first noticed by the shepherds scatter- 
ed on the surface of the snow; but 
how long they had remained there 
previous to their being thus observed, 
I have not been able to ascertain. 

In respect to the cause or causes of 
these derangements, the inhabitants 
of the valley of Gleniyon will hear of 
nothing short of a divine interposi- 
tion: but a less miraculous solution 
of the problem is the following: That 
a great sheet of the snow provincially 
termed ** a sow of snow,” loosened by 
the thaw from the upper part of the face 
of Bendearg, and increasingin bulk and 
strength as it rolled down the steep 
declivity, acquired so great a force be- 
fore it reached the brook at the base 
of the mountain, as to sweep the dike 
from its foundation, and even to drive 
the materials which composed it a 
considerable space up the opposite 
declivity. This explanation of the 
phenomenon is quite rational, and 
sufficient, in my opinion, to account 
for it. 

Si quid novisti reclius istis, 
Candidus imperti, si non: his utere meen. 


AMBULATOR. 


THE DREAMER. 


I am, Mr Editor, a dreamer of 
strange dreams, and have gone through 


‘more extraordinary adventures, and 


seen more wonderful sights in my 


‘sleep than any waking traveller that 


ever existed. When I go to sleep, I 
call it “* shuffling off this mortal coil,’ 
and it is then only that I can’ be suid 
to live, when the soul, in the con- 
sciousness of her own strength, and 
unshackled by the cambrous clay, ¢x- 
pands her wings to explore heaven, 
earth, and ocean, If my recollections 
were confined to the actions of my 
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The Dreamer. 


waking hours, they would form a 
pitiful chronicle indeed, but I thank 
my kind stars, that it is far otherwise. 
Awake, I am not remarkable for swift- 
ness of foot, nor rapidity of ideas, but 
asleep, I am not merely fleet of foot, 
but strong of wing, and have often in 
my dreams ascended Mont Blane, 
bounding from rock to rock like the 
chamois, or like John Bunyan, or 
that notorious flyer Mary Lee, have 
made my aérial excursions beyond the 
moon and stars. With the vigour and 
the speed ofa pure spirit, I have, in 
the twinkling of an eye, made the tour 
of the milky way, and so strongly are 
the phenomena that I have witnessed 
in these isles of light, impressed on 
my mind, that, had I the genius of a 
Claude or an Allan, I could pourtray 
on canvas the landscape of these glo- 
rious countries, or the forms, and the 
costume, and the customs of their in- 
habitants, in colours that should e- 
clipse the finest productions of either 
of these artists, in as sub- 
jects of my pictures sho per 
theirs in eo and interest. Like 
beam of light, I have shot from the 
south to the north pole, and have 
looked down on ten thousand icebergs 
of a dazzling whiteness, glittering in 
the polar sun, and am in the secret of 
the polar basin and the north-west 
passage, which have excited so much 
interest of late, but like Mr Spence, 
the ingenious discoverer of the perpe- 
tual motion, I will confine my know- 
ledge to my own breast, unless 
vernment .pay me well for it. By 
consulting me, (for my dreams have 
more of truth than the visions of the 
second-sighted seers of our breechless 
countrymen, to whom so little of good 
can happen on their barren hills, that 
it is wonderful they should trouble 
themselves about futurity at all,) but 
to get out of this long parenthesis, by 
consulting me, much of the public 
money might be saved, and many 
dangers avoided, for I am as well ac- 
quainted with this famous passage as 
a Welchman is with the leek beds of 
his garden, or a Frenchman with the 
tid-bits of a frog’s thigh. I have vi- 
sited the workshops of the boreal fai- 
ries, and have seen these elegant little 
beings far surpassing in beauty and in 
grace your Apolles and Venuses, or 
even the green-coated harpers of our 
southland vallies, weave the streamers, 
and millions of threads of light of 
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every possible variety of hue and 
brightness, flying from their tiny 
fingers, and lancing to every corner 
of the sky, and twisting, and wheel- 
ing, and receding, and advancing, til] 
the whole atmosphere was filled as 
by a mighty company of celestial dan- 
cers, of such radiance and glory, as 
never beamed ou the eye of man. I 
have sailed whole seasons in a stream- 
er ship, while the billows sunk and 
swelled under my beautiful vessel 
like multitudes of infant moons. I 
have listened to the music of the bo- 
real aninstrels, far richer and sweeter, 
and more varied in its tones, than any 
we hear on this earth ; yet Burns has 
strangely called it ‘ hissing eery din,” 
a proof that he had either never heard 
the sounds which he pretends to de- 
scribe, or that like other poets he is a 
mere fabler. 

I have, moreover, gone through 
more metamorphoses in my. short 
life, than the spirit of any Brah- 
min, in the whole range of his 
metempsychosis for ten thousand 

ears. I have been a toad that put- 
ed and swelled itself to rival the ti- 
ger in size and strength ; a torpedo, 
which, though too lazy to change its 
place, in its supine vanity, fancied it 
could equal the flight of the eagle ; 
and a mole that in its burrow pre- 
tended to the quick-sightedness of the 
lynx. 

I have been a king and a conque- 
ror. I have set my iron foot on the 
neck of my subject slaves, and have 
ground the cities to powder under the 
ponderous wheels of my chariot of 
adamant. There is no end to these 
thick coming fancies, and from them 
I blush to own, that, 


‘* No place is sacred, not even church is 
free.”’ 


No farther gone than last Sunday, 
while I was listening with devout at- 
tention to a well meant sermon of our 
worthy pastor, one of these strange re- 
veries seized me, and the pulpit be- 
came the rostrum of Athens, the peo- 
ple in the pews around me were garb- 
ed after the Athenian fashion, the 
short stub noses, thick lips, and un- 
meaning round faces of our Scottish 

irls were softened into the most per- 
model of Greek symmetry and ex- 
pression ; and, what, I dare say, you 
will consider with me the most ex- — 
traordinary change of all, the preach- 
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er became Demosthenes, and deliver- 
ed a harangue far more eloquent than 
the famous crown oration. 

There is hardly a character cele- 
brated in history, or in the preseht 
day, that I have not fancied myself to 
be. In the person of Julius Cesar, I 
have drenched the vallies of France 
and Germany in blood, and have boast- 
ed of my clemency because I spared 
a wretched remnant. In his charac- 
ter I have triunphed, and when I 
saw my triumphal car preceded by 
captive kings in chains, an: recollect- 
ed the wounds that had been inflict- 
ed, the foes that had died, the cities 
that had been sacked, and the popu- 
lous provinces that had been convert- 
ed into so many wildernesses by my 
command, the springs that had been 
blasted by my frown, and the har- 
vests that had been consumed by my 
fiery glance, I felt myself soar above 
my race, and all the God swell 
within my bosom. It was then that 
I was convinced that mankind were 
made but to be my servants, and that 
my ccnquering armies, with the foes, 
whom by the ascendancy of my genius 
they had vanquished, were no more 
than the agents of my glory, to which 
the liberties of my country, as well 
as the independence of her enemies, 
must be sacrificed, and that the Ro- 
mans were only then worthy of being 
my slaves, when I had made them 
the greatest people on earth I have 
been Catharine of Russia, and for 
three days and three nights have I in 
Ismailof eyed the progress of fire, 
plunder, rape, and murder, and when 
I had seen purity soiled, the palace as 
well as the hut of the poor man re- 
duced to ashes, the noblest of the 
land stretched in death by the side of 
the beggar, the infant and the mother 
transfixed by the same lance, the aged 
priest slain at the horns of the altar, 
and the righteous judgments of God 
inflicted on the infidel, I joyed that 
no tear of mine had sullied the dia- 
mond on my crown, and that, though 
a woman, I was raised above the 
weaknesses of my sex. Thence I have 
returned to St Petersburgh, and with 
fingers still dropping with the bloed 
of my victims, I have kindled the fire 
of triumph in wy palace, and in gar- 
ments red with massacre, I have hur- 
ried to the Metropolitan Church, and 
have sung Te Deum to the Father of 
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have suffered more pain from the 


[ have been an English queen of 
mighty memory, and have myself 
wielded the ax that struck off the 
head of a hated rival ; and while the 
blood gushed from her Popish neck, 
my eyes have drunk a holy and a glo- 
rious revenge. 

I have been a poet, and have risen 
into popularity by my works, but 


praises ofa rival, than I ever enjoyed 
delight from my own, and have bles- 
sed the reviewers and the booksellers 
Py whose arts his bays have been 
blasted ; or I have myself turned cri- 
tic, praised my own works, and, by 
the severity of my remarks on his, 
have broken his heart, and actually 
written him to death. This joy is 
known only to the heart of a poet, for 
no one knows so well as he how stale, 
flat, and unprofitable is that glory 
‘which is shared by another. In a 
late dream I was an old maid, who 
endeavoured to restore the roses of 
fifteen on a cheek of seventy ; and 
when with the skill of a Titian, I 
blended the lily and the rose, and 
arranged my teeth of more than a 
pearly whiteness, and had concealed 
every one of these odious grey hairs 
by the most graceful auburn ringlets, 
all at once my fine face became a paint- 
ed death’s head ; and thus have I been 
doomed to sit for a time that seemed 
to me to be endless, gazing in my 
mirror on my own hideousness, from 
which I would have given the whole 
world to have escaped, but all my ef- 
forts were vain, for I was motionless 
as a block of marble. ‘hese are a 
few of my sleeping vagaries, and it 
they shall happen, Mr Editor, to suit 
your taste, as they cost me no trouble, 
farther than transcribing, being ready 
made to my hand, you shall have 
more of them. 
A Dreamer. 
[ Now from this flying steed unreined (as 
once 
Bellerophon, “— from a lower clime) 
Dismounted, on the Alcian field I fall.} 
Paradise Lost, Book Il. 


ALLOA SPEECHES. 


Hic et Aloidas geminos. 
Virg. Ain. Lib. vi. 


We have room for only one other 
speech of our Alloa friends, We gave 
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the Chairman’s in ourlast. Here fol- 
lows the Croupier’s. 

‘* Gentlemen, Notwithstanding all 
that our worthy and respected Chair- 
man hath said, reprobating every feel- 
ing of nationality as far as it regards 
the estimation of genius, yet after the 
leading toast that was lately given, I 
think I cannot follow it better up than 
by naming the name of a poet of our 
own country,—a naine that is dear to 
every Scottish bosom, and mixes with 
its most tender feelings. I do not pro- 
pose this toast on any selfish or con- 
tracted principle. I declare I would 
rather have avoided it; but on pon- 
dering over the names of the bards 
who Lens left this earthly scene, I teel 
that my heart clings to him with a 
fondness which it does not feel for 
any other—the more impressive, per- 
haps, because it is mixed with regret. 
The bard to whom I allude, my bre- 
thren, is the boast, the glory, and the 
disgrace of our country. His strains 
are its honour, and ever will be; but 
his fate throws a stain upon our na- 
tional character not to be washed out. 
No; though its monuments rise to 
heaven, they will only tend to com- 
memorate the land’s disgrace. Who 
will ever cast his eyes on one of these 
costly monuments, without saying to 
himself, ‘ This has been raised to the 
‘memory of a man to whom his coun- 
try denied, not only the comforts, but 
the necessaries of life; to a man cut 
off in the prime of life, and vigour of 
mind, by the neglect ot those very 
men who have contributed to raise 
this—who not only negiected him, but 

ured contempt on his character till 

is injured heart was broken. One 
tenth of what has been thus expended 
might have saved the poet’s life, con- 
ferred a benefit on mankind, and done 
honour to our _country,—But—our 
poets ask us for bread, and we give 
them astone!! 

“* IT have no native eloquence of my 
own, Gentlemen. I therefore beg 
leave to recite a passage out of a poem, 
which I have never been able to read 
without being deeply affected. ‘The 
poein is anonymous, and should the 
author by any chance be ef the com- 
pany, he will excuse me. . 
* It chanced that on the cold wet field, we 

found 
A mountain daisy blooming all alone. 
spoke of Burns the Scottish 
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Peter had heard the name. I then conned 
o'er 
His lines unto the daisy, in a strain 
Most tender and affecting. Peter look’d 
As he would look me through. He could 
not ween 
Of feeling for a flower, and yet he felt 
A kind of sympathy that overpowered 
All his philosophy. He took a stone, 
And we it tallon end. Herbert, said 


When thou plow’st down this field— 
Spare me this flower.— 
I charge thee note it well, and for thy life 
Do it no injury. 
That night at board Peter sat silent long. 
Thoughtful he was. I think I've heard, 
said he, ; 
That Burns, of whom you spoke, was a bad 
man : 
A man of a most vicious tainted mind, 
Fit to corrupt an age. Was it not so ? 


Alas! said I, never was man abused 
So much as he! He was a good man, 
Peter, 
A man of noble independent mind, 
So high, that wealth’s low minions envied 


It, 

Exerting all their malice to assail 

His only part that was assailable. 

Keen were his feelings, and his passions 
strong, 

Such as your own. The vantage ground 
Was gained ; 

The foes of cenius came in social guise, 

Luring to gusts of blindfold ievity 

The bard that sore relented. These were 
blabbed 

With double zest, until the injured heart 

Of genius was wrung. It broke! Ané 


n, 
The foes of humble and inherent worth, 
O how they triumph’d o'er the poet’s dust! 

D—n them, said Peter. He thrust 

back his chair, 

Dash’d one knee o'er the other furiously ; 

Took snuff a double portion, swallowed 
down 

His glass at once—looked all around the 
room 

With wrathful eye, and then took snuff 
again.” 

*€ It was indeed thus, Gentlemen, 
that Scotland was deprived of the 
brightest rose in her poetical wreath ; 
and as if that were not enough, these 
worthy members of society have at- 
tempted to justify the miserable 


“they acted, by throwing every 
‘qu 


on. the me of the deceased. 

While his pure, elegant, and unaffect- 

ed strainsiare the delight of every 

ciety, from the prince to the peasait, 
12 
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must our ears still be dunned, and our 
pleasure alleviated, by the remarks of 
a few croaking individuals, who sit 
velling and scraping in the earth to 
arrow up the dust of the departed, 
regardless of the feelings of the widow 
and fatherless, and of parental and 
filial affliction. 
What is past cannot be recalled. 
We are deprived of our bard, but his 
strains remain with us. ‘The song is 
saved, the bard is lost, but long be his 
memory cherished, and dear to all the 
lovers of genuine poetry. 

“‘ The memory of Robert Burns, 
the Ayrshire bard, and the renovator 
of Seottish song.” (Silent honours. ) 
_ We should be happy to insert se- 
veral speeches of equal merit with the 
preceding, in praise of other great 
poetic names of Scotland, more espe- 
cially Walter Scott ; but we must here 
ree A off, for we have this moment got 
hold of the 


TALES OF MY LANDLORD, THIRD SE- 
RIES. 


We cannot quit our task for the 
month without announcing this publi- 
cation, which has just appeared as we 
were at the close of our labours, which 
will be the constant subject of conver- 
sation for at least a month to come, 
and will supply many an idle hour 
with interest er with merriment for 
many months and many years. Im- 
mortality, indeed, we can now scarce- 
ly promise to any work of man, be- 
cause there is so great a profusion 
of genius afloat, that one work of 
imagination pushes another away, as 
wave is impelled by wave ; and there 
is such a multitude of readers con- 
stantly gaping for amusement, that 
our great writers have no time to de- 
liberate in the process of their inven- 
tions, but are often obliged to toss out 


.their crude ideas as rapidly as they 


are formed. In the many composi- 
tions of this author, there is, no doubt, 
ability ofall kinds, quite equal, if not 
‘supetior, to any thing that has for- 
merly appeared im fictitious writing. 


has: as romanée and hu- 


mour as Cervuntes, as much obser va- 
tion of life as Le Sage, as dis- 
tinetness and nature his characters 
as Fielding, as great: eceentricity and 
forée of caricature as Smollet, and 
more’ pathos and poetry than them 
he has not ucediany'ene 
VOL. IV. 
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work so well weighed and perfect in 


its kind as the best-of theirs, er even 
free from failures. and extravagan- 
ciesy of which the merest hacks for 
circulating libraries would scarcely 
have been guilty. We are not sure, 
theretore, whe there is ballast e- 
nough in these performances to carry 
them down to the end of time,—but 
they will, at least, outlive our time, 
and that is, in good truth, all that ei- 
ther we or the author need be con- 
cerned about. Let posterity shift for 
itself; and, if a still more accom- 
plished novelist arises for the amuse- 
ment of our grandchildren and our 
great-grandchildren, we wish them 
much good of him, but, in the mean 
time, we shall take the liberty to be 
heartily delighted with our own. 
There is no writer, indeed, of our 
day who has obtained such a mas- 
tery over us as this great and myste- 
rious individual. He owes it chiefly 
to the variety of his endowments, yet 
a variety so finely balanced and com- 
bined ;—to that elasticity of genius 
by which he can pass from the mi- 
nute detail of baronial magnificence, 
and the lofty or dark passions of high- 
born men, into the social comforts and 
harmless vanities of the middle sta- 
tion, or into the lowest pictures of po- 
verty in all its patience or all its sel- 
fishness ;—to that distinctness ot’ re- 
presentation, by which he makes us 
the spectators of scenes and actors 
over which centuries have flown ;—to 
that poetic eye which caiches every 
feature of nature to which sentiment 
can be attached, and yet is so open to 
all the most ordinary teatures of man, 
that his enthusiasm is scarcely ever 
to trespass beyond the 

unds of the most universal’ sym- 
pathy ;—and to that mellow and 
pleasing light of good-humoured cheer- 
fulness and gaiety which is diffused 
over the whole, and into which we so 
easily return from the darkest gloom 
of his most horrible imaginings. ‘To 
these diversified and singular endow- 
ments he principally, no doubt, owes 
his — j—yet there is something 
in very my which attends 
him,—in his concealment, while we 
yet cannot thitik -him concealed in 
which, ‘ as unknown, be is yet well 
known,”—and starting up. in the 
midst.of all this.‘ vision’ .and..this 
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Whether he choose Cervantes’ serious air, 
Or shake and laugh in Rabelais’ easy 
chair, &c. 

In all this there is such a fascina- 
tion, that we should now even be dis- 
if he were to appear to us 
(Shakespeare is the only other writer 
of whom we can say as much) with- 
ovt his very faults, without the occa- 
sional awkwardness of his narrative, 
his artless and boyish extravagancies, 
which show a mind that still can re- 
turn with pleasure to the nursery, 
and the delight he takes in his own 
bad jokes, till he makes his readers as 
much delighted with them as him- 
self. Nothing, for instance, can be 
more perfectly useless, cumbersome, 
and altogether inconceivable, than the 
vehicle in which he lumbers along 
these three series of Tales—called of 
My Landlord—as lucus a non lucendo 
—because My Landlord has nothin 

to do with them ; edited by Jedediah 
Clieshbotham, who is a perfect hound, 
totally without merit of any sort in 
the conception or execution ; and com- 
posed by Mr Peter Pattieson, who was 
once, if we are not mistaken, dead, 
but has started again into life, with all 
the accompaniment of Miss Buskbody 
and the other facetious inmates of 
Gandercleugh,—a vehicle so laborious- 
ly constructed, and yet so inefficient 
and incomplete after all, that we will 
venture to say no man of genius, but 
this author, would ever have deign- 
ed to frame it ; yet such is his ge- 
nius, so many traits of it are ever 
shining throughout all this dense fog, 
so delighted does he himself seem with 
the invention, and to enjoy it so much 
more even than some of his most ini- 
mitable fictions, that he at last forces 
us to like it in spite of ourselves ; and 
we will own it was with a feeling of no 
small satisfaction that we were again 
introduced to Miss Buskbody, after we 
thought she had been quite expunged 
from the imagination of every human 
crature, in the midst, too, of a fine 


passage in the history of the Deanses, 


—that we have come actually to feel 
refreshed with one of Jedediah’s pros- 
ing stupid notes,—and thet, now that 
the said Jedediah bids us farewell: for 


ever, we are like to shed tears, as if . 


we were parting from an old and 
much-loved friend. 

But our readers will dispense, we 
suppose, ‘with any more of our own 
sayings,;—and we shall hasten; there- 
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fore, to introduce them to the new 
Tales. The first, entitled the Bride 
of Lammermoor, was collected by Mr 
Peter from a set of notes, partly writ- 
ten, partly in drawing, left. him by a 
village limner of the name of Mr 
Richard Tinto, whose history is, in 
the first place, very facetiously nar- 
rated, and is one of the most amusing 
of the Gandercleugh memorabilia 
which has yet come tous. Upon this, 
however, we catnnot dwell, and inust, 
in general, say of the story, to which 
it serves as a prelude, that it relates 
to the fate of the last descendant of 
the house of Ravenswood, supposed 
to be the title of an ancient noble fa- 
mily of Scotland, whose estates had 
chiefly passed away into the hands of 
a selfish ninister of the Crown, who, 
from the chicanery of the law, had 
amassed a great fortune, and now, 
under the title of Lord Keeper, had 
a large share of the management of 
Scotch affairs, according to the cor- 
rupt state of tlie administration short- 
ly before the Union. The mansion 
of Ravenswood, in a glen betwixt 
Berwickshire and the Lothians, was 
become the chief residence of this man, 
Sir William Ashton; the heir of the 
original family, called by courtesy the 
Master of Ravenswood, had now no 
other property than an old castle, cal- 
led the Wolf's Crag, overhanging the 
sea on the same coast,—and at the be- 
ginning of the story we see him from 
this mansion attending the obsequies 
ot’ his father. The circumstances of 
this scene are described with all those 
characteristic traits of manners by 
which this author makes us so fami- 
liar with the periods into which he 
carries us. The rites of the Episco- 
pal church were interrupted by an 
order from the Presbyterian Privy 
Council; but the friends of the de- 
ceased drew their swords, and the ser- 
vice went on. Young Ravenswood 
was furious in his expressions of ven- 
geance. Sir William Ashton, to whom 
the account of this affair was repre- 
sented, was in the act-of transmitting it 
in all its heightenings to the Privy 
Council,—he, however, was accidental- 
ly interrupted, and went out with his 
Lucy, a, beautiful and _ro- 
-Mantic.girl, on a walk into his grounds. 
and this, young. lady com- 
posed: his whole family ;. the eldest an 
vofficer,.at that: time from home; the 
youngest/a lively spoiled boy, who 
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liked every thing better than his 
book, and was at yam with a tutor. 
Lady Ashton, a proud. overbearing 
dame, to whom the Lord Keeper was 
generally supposed to truckle, was in 
England with Sarah Duchess of Marl- 
borongh, whose favour she courted. 
In the course of their walk Lucy de- 
coyed her father to the cottage of an 
old blind woman, Alice, who had been 
a nurse in the former family, and who 
was still left on the estate. The 
scenery iu which this sybil appears, 
and her own figure, are described in 
our author’s best manner. 


** The cottage was situated immediately 
under a tall rock, which in some measure 
beetled over it, as if threatening to drop 
some detached fragment from its brow on 
the frail tenement beneath. The hut itself 
was constructed of turf and stones, and 
rudely roofed over with thatch, much of 
which was in a dilapidated condition. The 
thin blue smoke rose from it in a light co- 
lumn, and curled upward along the white 
face of the incumbent rock, giving the scene 
a tint of exquisite softness. In a small and 
rude garden, surrounded by straggling el- 
der bushes, which formed a sort of imper- 
fect hedge, sat near to the bee-hives, by the 
produce of which she lived, that ‘ woman 
old,’ whom Lucy had brought her father 
hither to visit. 

*¢ Whatever there had been which was 
disastrous in her fortune—whatever there 
was miserable in her dwelling, it was easy 
to judge, by the first glance, that neither 
years, poverty, misfortune, nor infirmity, 

ad broken the spirit of this remarkable 
woman. 

** She occupied a turf seat, placed under 
a weeping birch of unusual magnitude and 
age, as Judah is represented sitting under 
her palm-tree, with ao air at once of majesty 
and of dejection. Her figure was tall, com- 
manding, and but little bent by the infir- 
mities of old age. Her dress, though that 
of a peasant, was remarkably clean, form- 
ing in that particular a strong contrast to 
those ot her rank, and was disposed with an 
attention to neatness, and even to taste, 


equally unusual. But it was her expres- 


sion of countenance which cluefly struck 
the spectator, and induced most persons to 
address her with a degree of deference and 
civility very inconsistent with the miserable 
state of her dwelling ;, and which, neyer- 
theless, she received with that casy compo- 
sure which showed she jelt it to be her due. 


‘She had once been beautiful, but her beau- 


ty had been of a bold and masculine cast, 
such as does not survive the bloom of youith ; 
yet her features continued to express strong 
_sense, deep reflection, and a character of 
sober pride, which, as we have already said 
‘of her dress, appeared to argue @ comscious 


superiority to those of uer own rank, It " 
scarce seemed possible that a face, deprived | 
of the advantage of sight, could have ex- 
pressed character so strongly ; but her eyes, 
which were almost totally closed, did not, ; 
by the display of their sightless orbs, mar mt 
the countenance to which they could add 
nothing. She seemed in a rumihating 
posture, soothed, perhaps, by the murmurs 
of the busy tribe around her, to abstrac- 
tion, though not to slumber.” pp. .8—90. 


This old woman, though professing 

her devotion to the ancient family, 
advises my Lord Keeper to be on his 

uard against the vengeance of the 

eir. Thus warned, Sir William Ash- 
ton returned thoughtfully home, but 
on the way his daughter and he were 
on the point of being destroyed by a 
wild bull of the old Caledonian bréed, 
of which a herd were roaming in his 
forest. Just as the creature was rush- 
ing upon them, it was overtaken by a 
shot from the neighbouring thicket, 
and fell dead at their feet. Sir Wil- | 
liam called to a man who at the same bY 
instant appeared, and left his daugh- 
ter under his charge, while he him- 


self went for farther assistance, as she 4 
was in a faint. He left her in the 44 
hands of her deliverer, who carried é 
her away to a neighbouring well, con- 


cerning which a romantic legend is 
told, and which was of disastrous ! 
omen to the Ravenswood family. t 
Here the young lady recovered, and » 
found herself in the presence of a 

young man of a striking countenance 
and demeanour, to whom, on his re- ' 
turn, the Lord Keeper, after expres- 
sing his gratitude, said, 


“ © Permit us to request—’ 

‘© © Request nothing of me, my lord,’ 
said the stranger, ina stern and peremptory 
tone; * I am the Master of Ravenswood.’ 

* There was a dead pause of surprise, 
not unmixed with less pleasing feelings. 
The Master wrapt himself in his cloak, 
made a haughty inclination towards Lucy, 
muttering a few words of courtesy, as in- 
distinctly heard as they seemed to be re- 
luctantly uttered, and turning from them 
was immediately lost in the thicket. 

“* The Master of Ravenswood !’ said 
the Lord Keeper, when he had recovered 
his momentary astonishment... Hasten 
after him—stop him—beg him to speak to 
me fora single moment.’”’. p. 125, 
on 


The Master, however, would not 
return; but the result of this inter- 
view, was, that.the Lord Keeper made 
his dispatch to the Privy Council quite 
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in a different tone from what he first 
proposed, and the Jenity and forbear- 
ance which it exhibited were very un- 
accountable to that high body. What 
was the result upon the mind of Lucy, 
we suppose there is no young lady new 
from the boarding-school who has not 
already perfectly conjectured, and who 
has not, indeed, a pretty good glimpse 
of a great part of the remainder of the 
story. Weare now introduced to two 
new characters. The first of these is 
a soldier of fortune, or rather a coward- 
ly cunning adventurer, who lived by 
practising on the weaknesses of others, 
and was ambitious of being a political 
agent for the exiled Stuart family, to 
whom he knew he would do a great 


service if he could associate young P 


Raveuswood in their cause. ‘The 
other, Bucklaw, was one of his dupes, 
—had been almost reduced by him 
and his own extravagance to beggary, 
but now began to see pretty thorough- 
ly into hie character. Craigengelt 
(lor so he was called) bad urged Ra- 
venswood to have an interview with 
the Lord Keeper, which he was pret- 
ty sure would end in personal vio- 
lence, peers bloodshed, and had 
prepared a vessel for his escape in such 
an event. For his arrival this pre- 
cious couple were now in waiting at a 
small ale-house on the coast. He re- 
turned, however, gloomy and sullen, 
and cut their inquiries very short by 
answers which Craigengelt found it 
convenient to pocket, but which exas- 
perated his companion. The Master 
took horse for his solitary tower, but 
was pursued by Bucklaw, with whom 
he had a rencontre, which ended with 


his giving his opponent his life, and 
inviting him to accompany him to 


Wolt’s Crag, as there was a quest out 
sans him which might have brought 
this young gentleman into trouble if 
he had been taken, It was a late hour 
when they reached the melancholy 
tower, into which an old domestic 
admitted them with great caution. 


He is a very: absurd and, humorous. 


character, and a great part of. the 
drollery of the tale turns: upon his 
Judicrous devices to support the re- 
spectability of the family. “This is 


carried to a prodigious extreme, and, 


as bas been well remarked to us, is y 


much more in the taste of some of 
the extraordinary instances of extrava- 
gance and caricature painting that ate 
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and other old dramatists, than in a 
novel which has any pretence to be an 
imitation of real life. Here, again, is 
another instance of our authdr’s de- 
light in any ‘vein of bumour upon 
which he happens to strike,—and he 
at last fairly forces us to pursuc it 
with a relish resembling ‘his own. 
There is much, however, of Caleb 
Balderstone that is exceedingly good; 
Nothing better, perhaps, than his de- 
but, which will give our readers a no- 
tion of him. 


“© © T fear,’ said the Master to his com: 
panion, ‘ your supper will be a poor one ; 
I hear the matter in discussion betwixt 
Caleb and Mysie. Poor Balderstone is 
something deaf, amongst his other accom- 
lishments, so that much of what he means 
should be spoken aside is overheard by 
the whole audience, and especially by 
those from whom he is most anxious to 
conceal his private manceuvres—Hark !” 

“* They listened, and heard the old do- 
mestic’s voice in conversation with Mysie 
to the following effect. * Just mak the best 
o’t, niak the best o’t, woman ; it’s easy to 
put a fair face on ony thing.’ 

*¢* But the auld brood-hen ?—she’ll be 
as teugh as bow-strings and bend-leathicr.’ 

“« ¢ Say ye made a mistake—say ye made 
a mistake, Mysie,’ replied the faithful se- 
neschal, in a soothing and undcrtoned 
‘voice ; * tak it a’ on yoursel ; never let the 
credit o° the house suffer.” 

But the brood-hen,’ remonstrated 
Mysie,-—* ou, she’s sitting some gate 
aneath the dais in the hall, and I am fear- 
ed to gae in in the dark for the bogle ; and 
if 1 did nae see the bogle, I could as ill see 
the hen. for it's pit-mirk, and there's no 
another light in the house, save that very 
blessed lamp whilk the Master has in his 
ain hand. And if I had the hen, she’s to 
, and to draw, and to dress ; how can I 

o that, and them sitting by the only fire 
we have ?” 

“* Weel, weel, Mysic,’ said the butler, 
* bide ye there awee, and I'll try to get the 
lamp wiled away frae them.’ 

“ Accordingly, Caleb Balderstone entered 
the a ent, little awure that so much 
of his bye-play had been audible there. 
* Well, Caleb, my old friend, is there’ any 
chance of supper ?” said the Master of 

“ * Chance of supper, your lordship ?’ 
said Caleb, of stro 
scorn at the implied doabt,—* How shoul 
there be ony question of that, and we in 
‘our lerdship’s house ?—Chance of supper, 
indeed !—But ye'll no be for butcher-meat? 
There's walth poultry, ready cither 
fat capon. Mysie," 
del, calling out’as boldly as if such 4 


to be found in Beaumont and Fletcher, thing had been’ in existence. 
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Poor Bucklaw passed his time in 
but a dismal way in this old chateau, 
where there was literally nothing to 
eat or drink, and no one loved better 
agood bottleof claret. Heamused him- 
self with cleaning his horse’s bridle and 
bit, Caleb found employment in rub- 
bing up the old pewter pots,—and the 
master passed much of his time in 
thinking of Lucy. At last, one morn- 
ing, to Bucklaw's infinite joy, a cry 
of hounds was heard,—and forth he 
would venture whatever might be the 
risk. ‘Che master accompanied him, 
—a young lady and an elderly gen- 
tleman, both masked, were of the com- 
pany ; a thunderstorm obliged them 
to take shelter, infinitely to Caleb’s 
horror, in the tower, who, when his 
master and they were housed, shuts 
out, without any ceremony, Bucklaw 
and the rest of the party, who like- 
wise came for admittance, and this 
made the hot Bucklaw aguin seek to 
pick a quarrel with the master, as he 
thought the insult had been offered 
by him. ‘The two strangers turn out 
to be the Lord Keeper and his daugh- 
ter. A change in administration was 
hanging over the head of the wily po- 
litician, and if the Marquis of A~— 
were to get into power, to whom young 
Ravenswood was related, he foresaw 
a likelihood of a reversal of those de- 
cisions by which he had got posses- 
sion of most of the master’s estates. 
He contrived to ingratiate himself 
with his host while he remained in 
the tower,—explained away many 
of the bad appearances in his conduct, 
and even seemed rather to encourage 
the attachment, which was all but 
spoken out, between the young peo- 
ple. The Master goes so far as to agree 
to accompany him to his chateau, once 
the seat of his own father,—although 
Caleb, whose ingenuity had been put 
to tremendous shifts during this visi- 
tation, warns him before he goes, of 
rae old prophecy which hung over his 


‘“¢ When the last Laird of Ravenswood to 
Ravenswood shall ride, 

And _.woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 

He shall stable his steed in, the Kelpie’s 
flow, 


And. his name shall be lost for evermoe !” 


The. Master, however, in’ spite. of 
this warning, accompanied the Lord 
Keeper, and even in spite of a similar 
warning from old Alice, he is so over- 
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come by his passion, that he fairly 
owns it to Lucy, whom he meets at 
the fatal mermaid’s well, nor is she 
backward in plighting her troth to him 
in return. But now—nothing but dis- 
aster follows. Lady Ashton arrives 
upon the young couple, and chases 
the Master from the castle. She had 
a plan of uniting her daughter to 
Bucklaw, who succeeded to a good 
estate on the death of an aunt,—and 
notwithstanding a total revolution in 
politics, by which Ravenswood’s e- 
states are on the point of being re- 
stored to him,—she persists in her 
opposition,—works upon the mind of 


her poor daughter by every means of’ 


deceit and superstition,—and at last 
she brings her, more dead than alive, 
to the hateful act of signing the con- 
tract which is to consign her to Buck- 
law. Ravenswood was abroad on a 

litical mission, and all letters were 
intercepted between the lovers,—one, 
however, from Lucy found its way to 
him, in which she seemed to release 
him from his engagement, he instant- 
ly returned to his own country, and 
rushed in a distracted state into the 
room in the a moment when she 
was signing the fatal contract. 

In the engagement between Ra- 
venswood and Lucy, they had broken 
between them, according to the usage 
of the times, a piece of gold, one-half 
of which she hung around her neck, 
and the other halt’ he wore next his 
heart. After a long altercation with 
her mother, (the girl herself’ 
could not speuk,) he becomes cou- 
vinced that she had descrted him, 
and in his rage he demands back the 
piece of gold, which J.ady Ashton de- 
tached from her daughter's neck and 
gave to him. 


*¢ ¢ And she could wear it thus,” he said 
—speaking to himself—‘ could wear it in 
her very bosom—could wear it next to her 
heart—even when—but complaint avails 
not,’ he said, dashing from his eye the 
tear which had gathered in it, and resum- 
ing the stern composure of bis manner. He 
strode to the chimney, and threw into the 
fire the paper and piece of gold, stamping 

n the coals with the heel of his boot, as 
if to insure their destruction. * I will be 
no longer,’ he then said, * an intruder here 
— Your evil wishes, and your worse offices, 
Lady Ashton, 1 will only return, by hop- 
ing these will be your last machinations 

inst your daughter's honour and hap- 
ness.And to you, madam,’ he said, 
addressing Lucy, * { have nothing farther 
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to say, except to pray to God that you may 
not become a world’s wonder for this act 

of wilful and deliberate 
itig uttered these words, he turned on his 
heel, and lett the apartment.” pp. 85, 84. 


Feverish and sick as poor Lucy was 
after this dreadful scene, the marriage 
still went on,—the description of it is 
one of the most striking that even this 
great painter ha3, ever given, There 
are a set of old women, who were vul- 
garly eupposed to be witches, sitting 
ia the church-yard, whose conversa- 
tion in particular is quite inimitable. 
The bride rode to church behind her 
youngest brother. 


“The boy was placed in the centre of 
the gallant train. At the time he was too 
full of his own appearance, his sword, his 
laced cloak, his feathered hat, and his ma- 
naged horse, to pay much regard to any 
thing else; but he afterwards remembered 
to the ibor of his death, that when the 
hand of his sister, by which she supported 
herself on the pillion behind him, touched 
his own, it felt as wet and cold as sepul- 
thral marble. 

“ Glancing wide over hil and dale, the 
fair bridal procession at last reached the 
parish church, which they nearly filled ; 
tor, besides domestics, above a hundred 
gentlemen and ladies were present upon 
“the occasion. © The marriage ceremony was 
performed, according to the rites of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, to which Buck- 
Yaw of late had judged it proper to con- 
form. 

** On the outside of the church, a liberal 
dole was distributed to the poor of the 
neighbouring parishes, under the direction 
of Johnny Morthewch, who had Iately been 
promoted front his desolate quarters at the 
Hermitage, to fill the more eligible situa- 
tion of sexton at the patish-church of ‘Ra- 
venswood. Damé Gourlay, with two of 
her contemporaries, the same who assisted 
at Alice's late-wake, seated apart upon a 
flat mpriunient. or through-stenc, sate en- 
viously Comparing ‘the shares which had 
been alfortéd to them in dividing the dole. 

Johnny Mortheuch, said Annie 
Winnie, * might hae minded auld lan 
syne, and thous of his auld kimmiers, 
as braw a6 he is with his new black ciat. 
T hae potten but five herring instead’o’ sax, 
and this look like a gtide saxpe nnys, 
and I dare say this Wit morsel o Beef is ah 
unce lighter than ‘ony that's beer @éatt 
it’s bit 0” the tenohy 
Mair ‘by token, that your's, Maguie is 

© Mine, quo’ she 
ralytic hag, mine is half banes,“ 
grit folk git podt bodies thiny for 
coming to their Weddings’ and trials) “it 
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suld be something that wad do them gude, 
1 think.’ 

Their gifts,’ said Ailsie Gourlay, 
* are dealt for nae love of us—nor for re- 
spect for whether we feed or starve. They 
wad gie us whinstanes. for loaves, if it 
would serve their ain vanity, and yet they 
expect us to be as gratefu’ as they ca’ it, as 
if they served us for true love and liking.’ 

‘+ And that’s traly said,’ answered her 
companion. 

But, Ailsie Goutlay, ye’re the auld- 
est 0’ us three, did ye ever see a mair grand 
bridal ?” 

*¢ © T winna say that I have,’ answered 
the hag ; * but’ think soon to see as braw 
a burial.’ 

“«¢ And that wad please me as ‘weel;” 
said Annie Winnie; * for there’s as large a 
dole, and folk are no obliged to grin and 
laugh, and mak murgeons, and wish joy to 
these hellicat quality, that lord it ower us 
like brute beasts. I like to pack the dead 
dole in my lap, and rin ower my auld 
trhyme,— 


* My loaf in my lap, my penny in my purse, 
Thou art ne’ er the better, and I’m ne’er the 
worse.” 


Phat’s right, Annie,” said the pare- 
lytic woman: * God send us a green Yule 
and a fat kirk-yard !” 

* * But I wad like to ken, Lucky Gour- 
lay, for ye’re the auldest and wisest amang 
us, whilk o° these revellers’ tums it will be 
to be streekit first.’ 

see yon dandilly maiden,’ said 
Dame Gourlay, * a’ glistenin’ wi’ goud and 
jewels, that they are mounting on the white 
horse behind that Wate-brained callant in 
scarlet, wi’ the lang sword at his side ?° 
© But that’s the bride said her com- 
panion, ‘her. cold heatt touched with some 
senst’ of compassion 5 * that’s the very bride 
hersell'! Eh, whow! sae young, sae braw, 
and sae bonnie—and is her time sae short ?” 

“ © J tell ve her winding sheet,” said the 
sybil, * is up as high as her throat already, 
believe it wha list’ Her sand bas but few 
stains to rup out, and nae wonder—they've 

een weel shaken. The leaves are wither- 
ing fast’ on the trees, but she'll never sce 
the Marttinmis wind gar thenyY dince in 
swirls Tike the fairy rings.’ pp. 9296. 


A ball followed at the castle, in whieh 
Lady Ashton herself led down: the 
danee,—the bride retired ,—the bride- 
soon followed" 
‘haw faye its ‘oudest 
with é en as ou 
‘mirth, “and “hig vis 
heard’ shrill an petting, as at’ 
‘arrest tie, ce'abd the musi c. 
ut ‘when’ th ihe ‘Was again 
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from the sconce, and demanding the key of 
the bridal-chamber from Henry, to whom, 
as bride’s-man, it had been entrusted, rush. 
ed tiuither, followed by Sir William and 
Lady Ashson, and one or two others, near 
relations of the family. The bridal guests 
waited their return in stupified amazement. 
_ ** Arrived at thé door of the apartment, 
Colonel Ashton knocked and called, but 
received no answer, except stifled groans. 
He hesitated no longer to open the door of 
the apartment, in which he tound difficulty, 
from something which lay against it. When 
he had succeeded in opening it, the body of 
the. bridegroom was found lying on the 
threshold, and all around was flooded with 
blood. A cry of surprise and horror was 
raised by all present; and the bridal com- 
pany, excited by this new alarm, began to 
rush towards the sleeping apartment. Co- 
ionel Ashton, however; whispered to his 
mother, * Search for her—she has murder- 
ed him.’—Then drawing his sword, he 
planted himself in the passage, and declar- 
ed he would suffer no man to pass except- 
ing the clergyman, and medical person pre- 
sent, related to the family. By their as- 
sistance, Bucklaw, who still breathed, was 
raised from the ground, and transported to 
another apartment, where his friends, full 
of suspicion, and myrmuring round him, 
assembled to learn the opinion of the sur- 
geon. 

*¢ In the mean while, Lady Ashton, her 
husband, and their assistants, in vain sought 
Lucy ia the bridal bed and in the chamber. 
There was no private door trom the apart- 
ment, and. they began to thimk that she 
must have thrown herself from the window, 
when one of the company,,, holding his 
torch lower than the rest, discovered some- 
thing white in the corner of the great old 
fashioned chimney of the apartment. . Here 
they found the unfortunate girl, seated, or 
tather couched, like a hare upon its form— 
her head-gear dishrevelled, her night-clothes 
torn and dabbled with blood,—her eyes 
glazed, and her features convulsed into a 
wild paroxysm of insanity. When she saw 
herself discovered, she gibbered, made 
mouths, and pointed at, them with her 
bloody. fingers, with the frantic gestures of 
an exulting demoniac. lemale assistance 
was now hastily summoned; the unhappy 
bride was overpowered, not without the use 
of some’ force. As’ they carried her over 
the threshold, she looked down, and uttered 
the only articulate words that) she had: yet 

ken, saying, with a)sort of grinning ex- 


-ultation,—‘, So ye hae ta’en up ye're. bonnie 


bridegroom.’ , She was. by the shuddering 
assistants conveyed to another and more re- 
fired apartment, where she was secured as 

er situation required, and glos:ly watched. 
he aputterable agpny, of, the parents 
‘the horror and confusion all who were 


the eastle—athe fury of gontending 
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sions between the friends of the different 
parties, passions augmented by previous 


intemperance, surpasses description,” 
4 pp- 103-106. 


Poor Lucy died mad in a day or 
two, but her husband recovered. Her 
funcral follows, quite a8 well describ- 
ed as the marriage. Ravenswood ap- 
peared unbidden among the mourn- 
ers. Colonel Ashton, her brother, 
challenges. him,—and the appoint- 
ment was to hold next morning on 
the sea-shore. He returned to his 
miserable castle. 


“ To the butler’s trembling entreatics, 
that he would take some refreshment, he at 
first returned no answer, and then sudden- 
ly and fiercely demanding wine, he drank, 
contrary to his habits, a very large draught. 
Seeing that his master would eat nothing, 
the old man affectionately entreaied that 
he would permit him to light him to his 
chamber. It was not, until the request was 
three or four times repeated, that Ravens- 
wood made a mute sign of compliance. 
‘** when Balderstone conducted him_ to 
an apartment which had been comfortably 
fitted up, and since his return he had usu- 
ally occupied, Ravenswood stopped shortin 
the threshold. 

** ¢ Not here,’ said he, sternly; ‘ show 
me the room in which my father died. 
The room in which swe slept the night 
they were at the castle.’ : 

** ¢ Who, sir?’ said Caleb, too terrified 
to preserve his presence of mind. 

** ¢ She, Lucy Ashton !—would you kill 
me, old man, by forcing me to repeat her 
name 

** Caleb would have said something of the 
disrepair of the chamber, but he was silen- 
ced by the irritable impatience which was 

in his master’s, countenance he 
lighted the way trembjing and in silence, 
placed the lamp on the table of the desert 
ed chamber, and was about to attempt 
some arrangement of the bed, tus 
master bid him begone in a tone that ad- 
mitted of no delay. The old man, retired, 
not to rest, but to prayer; and from time 
to time crept to the door of the apartment, 
in order to find out whether Ravepswood 
had gone to repose. His measured heavy 
step upon the floor was only interrupted 
with deep groans, and the repeated stamps 
of the heel of his heavy boot, intimated too 
clearly, that the wretched inmate was aban- 
doning himself at such moments to parox- 
.ysms of ungontrolled agony. The old 
man thought that the morning, for which 


- be longed,. would never bave dawned; but 


tinje,, whose course rolls on with equal cur- 
Tent, however it may secm niore rapid or 


more slow to mortal. apprehension, brought 
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the dawn at last, and spread a ruddy light 
on the broad verge of the glistening oeean. 
It was early in November, and the weather 
was serene for the season of the year. But 
an easterly wind had prevailed during the 
night, and the advancing tide rolled nearer 
than usual to the foot of the crags on which 
the castle was founded.” pp. 121—123. 


Ravenswood mounted his horse in the 
morning, and rode out towards the 
shore,—and the catastrophe instant- 
ly follows. 


‘* Observing him take this course, Caleb 
hastened to the eastern battlement, which 
eommanded the prospect of the whole sands, 
very near as far as the village of Wolfs- 
hope. He could easily see his master rid- 
ing in that direction, as fast as the horse 
could carry him. The prophecy at once 
rushed on Balderstone’s mind, that the 
Lord of Ravenswood should perish on the 
Kelpie’s Flow, which‘lay half way betwixt 
the tower and the links, or sand knolls to 
the north-east of Wolfshope. He saw him 
accordingly reach the fatal spot, but he 
never saw him pass further. 

“ Colonel Ashton, impatient for revenge, 
was already on the field, pacing the turf 
with cagerness, and looking with impa- 
tience towards the tower for the arrival of 
his antagonist. The sun had now risen, 
and shewed its broad disk above the east- 
ern sea, so that he could easily discern the 
horseman that rode towards him with speed 
arguing impatience equal to his own. At 
once the figure became invisible, as if it 
had melted into the air. He rubbed his 
eyes, as if they had witnessed an apparition, 
and then hastened to the spot, near which 
he was met by Balderstone, who came from 
the opposite direction. No trace whatever 
of horse or rider could be discerned ; it 
only appeared, that the late winds and high 
tides had greatly extended the usual bounds 
of the quicksand, and the unfortunate 
horseman, in his precipitate haste, had not 
attended to keep on the firm sands on the 
foot of the tock, but had taken the short- 
est and most dangerous course. One only 
vestige of his fate appeared. A large sable 
feather had been detached from his hat, 
and the rippling waves of the rising tide 
wafted it to Caleb’s feet. The old man 
took it up, dried it, and placed it in his 
bosom. The inhabitants of Wolfsh 
were now alarmed, and crowded to the 
place, some on shore, and some in boats, 

their searches availed nothing. ‘The 

tenacious depths of the quicksand, as is 
usual in such cases, retained their prey.” 

pp- 126—128. 

We have given, after all, but a very 

meagre sketch of this story. \ Many 

admirable scenes and well drawn cha- 


racters we have not even hinted at. 
There is particularly a cooper’s fa- 
mily in the village of Wolfshope, 
depicted in our author’s best manner, 
—and throughout there are innume- 
rable little descriptions and touches 
of nature that are quite equal to any 
thing he has ever written. All this 
we can say without hesitation; but 
in the rapid manner in which we have 
read the tale, our readers cannot ex- 
pect that we should be able to give 
any decided estimate as to the place 
which it is likely to hold among his 
works. We are not either ashamed 
to confess, that we have not had tine 
to read one word of the Legend of 
Montrose,—but before our next Num- 
ber all the world will have read it, 
and we may then hold our tongues. 

There will forthwith, no doubt, be 
another buz about the author of these 
wonderful productions, although, for 
our parts, we do not care though they 
may have dropt to us from the clouds. 
It has lon n held as infallible 
here, that the great unKNown, if he 
is not Walter Scott, must needs be 
no other than a certain mighty per- 
sonage, whose name ‘* well may we 
guess but dare not tell.” It seems 
pretty evident now, that Walter Scott 
cannot be the man, if we consider 
that this distinguished individual has 
tor a long time past been in amost dis- 
tressing and painful state of health, 
and quite unequal surely to any such 
vigorous exertion of his powers,—un- 
less he actually be that other person- 
age himself. If he is, he has certainly 
contrived, with infinite dexterity, to 
appear among us in the character of 
an angel of light,—and we cannot 
tell the pleasure which it gave us 2 
few days ago, to hear once more his 
step upon our pavement, or the eager- 
ness with which we had almost run 
to hail him on his release from his 
couch of magnanimous suffering,— 
in the words in which Dante in- 
forms us, the return of Virgil to his 
associates was hailed, tu 

Onorate laltissimo Poeta.” 

Lang may. he yet be spared to us, be- 
loved no ee honoured, and se- 
cure, under every disguise which 7 
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a can never conceal from us the light 
: of his e th ot 
es genius, or the kindly glow 
his heart ! 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


College Museurm.—A few months 
ago we had the pleasure of announcing 
that many valuable donations had been 
presented to the great national museum 
now. forming in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Since that time numerous inte- 
resting specunens and several valuable col- 
lections have been transmitted to Professor 
Jameson, for the University museum. Sir 
James M‘Grigor, chief of the Medical 
Board, has presented a second collection of 
animals ed minerals. Sir George Mac- 
kenzi¢, a very important series of rocks 
and minerals, collected by him during his 
journey through Iceland. Henry Miiler, 
Esq. of London, through Mr Constable, 
bookseller, a rich and most beautiful col- 
lection of South American birds, with seve- 
ral fine specimens of rare quadrupeds, and 
curious dresses of the natives of Patagonia. 
Robert Hartle, Esq. surgeon to the forces 
in Antigua, a collection of the minerals 
and shells of that island. Mr Bonar, 
banker in Edinburgh, an interesting and 
valuable relic, viz. the skull of a beaver 
found at Kimmerghame, in Berwickshire. 
Dr John Thomson, professor of military 
surgery, several valuable zovlogical articles 
from North America ; and that distinguish- 
ed officer, Captain. Ross, the remarkable 
sledge drawn and. described by him in his 
voyage to Baflin’s Bay. 

While individuals are thus patriotically 
contributing to the museum, the principal 
and professors have purchased the classical 
cabinet of zoology in the possession of M. 
Dufresne of Paris, and have added many 

endid and rare animals to the collection 

roni the museum of Mr Bullock, now sell- 
ing in London. 

We are informed the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. have instructed the Admiral on 
this station to dispatch one of his squadron 
to Havre, to take on board the zoological 
collection of Dufresne, lately in 
Paris for the University of Edinburgh, by 
a well known naturalist, Captain Brown of 
this city. 

New Fund for the Establishment of 
Prize Medals in Scotland.—We have great 
pleasure in announcing, that the late Alex- 
ander Keith, Esq. of Ravelston, has left 
1000, undet the management of the 
ptesent Mr Keith of Ravelston, Mr Keith, 
surgeon in Edinburgh, and lr Brewster, 


‘for the of promoting the advanee- 


Comparison of the of qu 

Greek and of a Botecudo is 

well known, that the celebrated Professor 
VOL, Iv. 


of Natural History at Gittingen, Blumen- 
bach, has employed many years in investi- 
gating and describing the skulls of the dif- 
ferent races of the human species, and also 
of the various characteristic tribes of these 
races. It has always been a principal ob- 
ject with that distinguished naturalist, to 
obtain skulls of the different nations of an- 
tiquity, and he has succeeded in collecting 
those of Egyptians, Romans, and Germans. 
Very lately he has been able to add to his 
very extensive and valuable collection of 
crania one of an ancient Greek, presented 
to him by the Prince Royal of Bavaria, 
It was taken from a grave in Grecia Mag- 
na. It is particularly distinguished by the 
gentle and elegant curve of the brow, and 
the perpendicular position of the upper 
jaw. ltmay beconsidered as the prototype 
of the antique Grecian profile, and serves 

to shew that the profiles in Grecian works 
of art were not, as De Pau and others 

say, merely ‘‘ un style de dessein, adopté 
dans quelques écoles.”” Prince Maxinai- 

lian of Newied, one of the most distin- 

guished amongst the royal cultivators of 
natural history on the continent, and who, 

with a real zeal and intrepidity, exposed 

himself to all the dangers and difficulties 

of a journey though the wilds of Brazil, 

has brought with him to Europe a collec- 

tion of the crania of the differen: savage 

tribes he met with. Very lately he pre- 

sented to Blumenbach the skull of one of 
the Botecudos, a tribe of canniba's who in- 

habit remote districts in the vast couutry 

of Brazil. We can scarcely find words two 

express the very striking contrast of the 

features of this cannibal cranium. when 

compared with that of the noble Helleuian 

already mentioned. The one is the most 

perfect and beautiful in form ever met 

with, while the other in its general aspect 

more nearly resembles the orang outang, 
than even the most characteristic skull of 
the Negro race. 

Towards the close of the last year, a 
complete coilection of the typographic cha- 
racters of the celebrated Bodoni, who died 
at Parma in the month of November 1413, 
was published in Italy. In it are to be 
found two hundred and nincty-one Latin 
alphabets, one hundred and two Greek, 
eight Hebraic, three Rabbinic, two Chal. 
dean, six Syrian, two Samaritan, two Ara- 
bic, one Turk, two Tartar, two Persian, 
one Ethiopian, two Coptic, with the eapi- 
tals; two Armenian, with the capitals; 
two Etruscan, two Phenician, two Pu- - 
nic, two Polish, one Servian, with the 
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capitals ; one Gothic, after Ulphilas ; two 
Thibetan, one Braminic, one Malabar, two 


Ge man, with the capitals; and seventy- , 


one Russian, amounting in the whole to 
five hundred and twe!ve alphabets. These 


were not only engraved by M. Bodoni, but 


he a!so formed the matrices in which they 
were cast. When the great number of 
tail-pieces, Arabic cyphers, notes, d&c. are 
added, it can scarcely be conceived how 
one man could have completed so many 
highly-finished productions of this nature, 
This work, published for the benefit of the 
widow, is in two volumes, large quarto, 
the first of which is embellished with a por- 
trait of Bodoni. 

An Apollo in bronze, the forms of which 
are extremely beautiful, and which surpas- 
ses all the bronze statues hitherto found, 
has recently been dug up at Rome. 

The celebrated Canova is now employed 
in finishing two new monuments of his 
matchless art; the one, a statue of Pius 
VIII. to be placed in the Vatican, and 
the other, a group of Mars and Venus, 
intended for the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land. 

M. Brianza, a native of Milan, has just 
invented a new machine for travelling, said 
to be fur superior to that contrived by M. 
Drais' It moves forward and backward. 
In front of the machine is placed a winged 
horse, which gives motion to it by the ac- 
tion of its wings. These new carriages are 
named Pegasians. 

Locatelli, the celeorated professor of me- 
chanics, at Padua, made, on the 1th of 
February last, on the Tesin, a public trial 
of a boat invented by him, which cannot 
sink, and which is navigated without sails, 
without oars, and without steam, whether 
with or against the current of a river. 

Lord Belmore lately spent six weeks at 
Thebes, during which time, a hundred A- 
rabs were employed in searching for anti- 
quities ; and he afterwards proceeded more 
than a hundred and fifty leagues beyond 
the cataracts of Nubia. His discoveries, in 
whatever degree they may interest the lo- 
vers of antiquities, will be considered as 
not less important by geographers, when 
they learn that he has determined, by as- 
‘tronomical observations, the true sites of 
almost all the places he passed on his 
route. 

Alexander Count Humboldt has sub- 
“mitted to the Institute a curious paper, on 
the laws observed in the distribution of ve- 
getable forms over the globe. _ 

The vegetables, says he, which cover the 
vast surface of the , present, when we 
study by natural or families, strik- 
ing differences in the distribution of" their | 
ferms. On limiting them to the countties 


in which the number of the species is ex- 
actly known, and by dividing this number | 
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by that of the glumacez, the leguminous 
plants, the labiated, and the compound, we 
find numerical relations which form very 
regular series. We see certain forms be- 
come more common, from the equator to- 
wards the pole, like the ferns, the gluma- 
cee, the ericinew, and the rhododendrons. 
Other forms, on the contrary, increase 
from the poles towards the equator, and 
may be considered in our hemisphere as 
southern forms; such are the rubiacea, 
the malvacew, the euphorbia, the legumi- 
nous, and the composite, plants. Finally, 
others attain their maximum even in the 
temperate zone, and diminish also towards 
the equator and the poles; such are the 
labiated plants, the amentacez, the cruci- 
fere, and the umbellifere. The grasses 
form in England 1-12th, in France 1-13th, 
in North America 1-10th, of all the pha- 
nerogamous plants.- The glumacex form 
in Germany 1-7th, in France 1-8th, in 
North America 1-8h, in New Holland, 
according to the researches of Mr Brown, 
1-8th, of the known phanerogamous plants. 
The composite plants increase a little is 
the northern part of the new continent; 
for, according to the new Flora of Pursch, 
there is between the parallels of Georgia 
and Boston 1-Gth, whereas in Germany 
we find 1-8th, and in France 1-7th, of the 
total number of the species, with visible 
fructification. In the whole temperate 
zone, the glumacee and the composite 
plants form together nearly one-fourth ot 
the phanerogamous plants ; the glumacez, 
the composite, the crucifere, and the le- 
guminose, together, nearly one-third. It 
results from these researches, that the forms 
of organized beings are in a mutual depen- 
dence; and that the unity of nature is 
such, that the forms are limited, the one 
after the other, according to constant laws 
easy of determination. 

The number of vegetable species de- 
scribed by botanists, or existing in Eure- 
pean herbals, extends to 44,000, of which 
6000 are agamous. In this number we 
had already included 3000 new phaneroga- 
mous species enumerated by M. Bonpland 
and myself. France, according to M. De- 
candolle, 3645 phanerogamous 
plants, of which 460 are glumacez, 490 com- 
ary and 230 leguminous, &c. In Lap- 

nd there are only 497 phanerogamous 

lants; among which are 124 glumacee, 
composite, 14 leguminous, 23 amen- 
‘taceous, &c. 

Libraries.—According to the Epheme- 
rides of Wierner, Vienna has eight public 
Tibraries, of which three only contain 
438,000 volumes; viz. the imperial libra- 
‘Ty, 300,000 ‘printed books, exdhusive of 
70,000 tracts and dissertations; and 15,000 
manuscripts; “the university library, 


108,000 volutnies ; and the ‘Pheresianwn. 
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30,000. The number in the other five is 
not exactly known. 

The royal library at Munich possesses 
400,000 volumes ; the library at Gottingen 
(one of the most select) presents 280,000 
works or numbers, 110,000 academical 
dissertations. and 5000 manuscripts ; Dres- 
den 250,000 printed books, 100,000 dis- 
sertations, and 4000 manuscripts; Wol- 
fenbuttle, 190,000 printed books, (chiefly 
ancient,) 40,000 dissertations, and 4000 
manuscripts ; Stattgard, 170,000 volumes, 
am 12,000 Bibles. Berlin has seven public 
libraries, of which the royal library con- 
tains 160,000 volumes, and that of the aca 
demy 30,000; Prague 110,000 volumes ; 
Gratz 105,000 volumes; Frankfort on 
the Maine, 100,000 ; Hamburgh 100,000; 
Breslau 100,000; Weimar 95,000; 
Mentz 90,000; Darmstadt 45,000; Cas- 
sel 60,000; Gotha 60,000; Marbourg 
55,000; Mell in Austria, 35,000; Hei- 
delberg 30,000; Werningerole 30,000; 
Neuburg in Austria. 25,000; Krems 
Munster, 25,000; Augsburg 24,000; 
Meiningen 24,000; New Strelitz 22,000 ; 
Saltzburg 20,000; Magdeburgh 20,000 ; 
Halle 20,000; Landshut 20,000. Thus 
it appears, that thirty cities of Germany 
possess, in their principal libraries, above 
three millions of works or volumes, without 


taking inty account the academical disser- 


tations, detached memoirs, pamphlets, or 
the manuscripts. 

According to ‘* Recherches sur les 
Bibliotheques, anciennes et modernes,” 
&c. there are in Paris five public li. 
braries, besides about forty special ones, 
The royal library contains about 350,000 
volumes of printed books, besides the same 
number of tracts, collected into volumes, 
and about 50,000 manuscripts ; the library 
of the arsenal, about 150,000 volumes and 
5000 manuscripts; the library of St Ge- 
nevieve about 110,000 volumes, and 
2000 manuscripts ; the magazine library, 
about 90,000 volumes, and 3437 manu- 
scripts ; and the city library, about 15,000 
volumes. In the provinces, the most con- 
siderable are those of Lyons 106,0:0; 
Bourdeaux 105,000; Aix 72,670; Be- 
sangon 53,000; Toulouse (2) 50,000; 
Grenoble 42,000; Tours 30,000; Metz 
31,000; Arras 34,000; Le Mans 41,000; 
Colmar 30,000; Versailles 40,009 ; A- 
miens 40,000. The total number of these 
libraries in France amounts to 273; of 
above 80, the quantity of volumes they 
contain is not known. From the data 
given in this work, it appears, therefore, 
that the general total of those which are 
known amounts to 3,345,287, of which 
there are 1,125,347 in Paris alone. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr Oxiver CromweE ct will shortly 
publish Memoirs of the Protector Oliver 
Cromweli, and of his sons, Richard and 
Henry, illustrated by original Letters, and 

_ Other family papers. 

Memoirs of John Tobin, author of * the 
Honey Moon,” &c. &c. will speedily be 

blished, accompanied with two unpub- 
ished plays, and other selections from his 
MSS. by Miss Benger. ’ 

John Gamble, Esq. author of Irish 
Sketches, &c. will shortly publish Views 
of Society and Manners in the North of 
Ireland, in a series of Letters written in 
_ the year 1818. 

Shortly will be published, in 4to, with 
plates, ‘Travels in various Countries of the 
Kast; being a continuation of Memoirs re- 
lating to European.and Asiatic Turkey, 
3 edited by Robert Wa'pole, M. A. it 

_owill contain the last travels of the late W. 
Brown, Ksq..; also.a Journey through 


‘the Desart to Mount Sinai; another to 


Persia and various communica- 
tions. relating to Asia Minor, Syria, and 
the islands and continent of Greece. 


Mr Partington, of the London Institu- 
tion, is preparing for the press, an Histo- 
rical Account of that Establishment, with 
plates, &c.; to which will be prefixed, a 
Biographical Memoir of the late Professor 
Porson, with anecdotes, jeux d’esprit, &e. 
to be entitled Pursoniana. 

An Essay on the Diagnosis, Morbid 
Anatomy, and Treatment of the Diseases 
of Children, by Marshall Hall, M. D. 
F. R. S. E. &c. is preparing for publica- 
tion. 

A General History of Music, from the 
earliest times to the present; comprising 
the lives of eminent composers and musical 
writers, is preparing by Dr Busby. 

Excursions through Ireland, to be com- 


prised in eight volumes, contiining 40 


engravings, will s ily a 

Statistical de. oF Parochial Sur- 
vey of Ireland, is preparing for publica - 
tion, by W. Shaw Mason, Esq. r 

A short account is in the press, of some 
of the principal Hospitals of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands; with | 
remarks upon the climate and diseases of 
those countries’; by Henry “William Carter 
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M. D. F.R.S.E. one of Dr Radcliffe’s 
travelling Fellows from the University of 
Oxford. 

Mr John Clay has in the press a work 
tending to prove that a Free Trade is es- 
sential to the welfare of Great Britain ; 
consisting of an Inquiry into the Cause of 
the present distressed state of the Country, 
and the consequent increase of Pauperism, 
Misery, and Crime. 

Mr Pye has in the press, a Description 
of Modern Birmingham, emphatically term- 
ed the Toy Shop of Europe; whereunto 
will be annexed, Observations made during 
an excursion round the town during the 
summer of 1818. 

A volume of Select Fables is in the press, 
and will speedily be published, with cuts, 
designed and engraved on wood, by Tho- 
mas and John Bewick, previous to the 
year 1784; and embellished with a highly 
tinished portrait of T. Bewick, engraved 
on wood by Charlton Nesbit, from an ori- 
ginal picture. It will be printed uniform 
with the Histories of Quadrupeds, and Bri- 
tish Birds, and the Fables of sop. 

A new edition of Mr Darcy Lever’s 
Young Sea Officer's Sheet Anchor, or a 
Guide to Practical Seamanship, in one 
volume 4to, with considerable improve- 
ments, will appear shortly. 

A hew and greatly enlarged Collection 
of Speeches, by the Right Hon. John Phil- 
pot Curran, late Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, including his memorable Speech 
on the Trial of the Shearses, and several 
others never before collected, with a me- 
moir and portrait of Mr Curran, will ap- 
pear early this month. 

Geometrical Problems, deducible from 
the first six books of Euclid’s Elements, 


arranged and solved; with an Appendix, 


containing the Elements of Plane Trigo- 
nometry, for the use of the younger stu- 
dents; by the Rev. M. Bland, B. D. Fel- 
low of St John’s College, Cambridge ; will 
be published in a few days. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


[June 


EDINBURGH. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose; translated 
from the Latin of the Rev. Dr George 
Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1756. ‘To 
which are added, sundry original Letters, 
never before published. 

A Poem, entitled Dunfermline Abbev ; 
with historical notes and illustrations. By 
A. Mercer, Dunfermline. 

}.xposition of Elementary Principles spe- 
cially concerned in the Preservation of 
Healthiness, and preduction of Distempers 
amongst Mariners, Travellers, and Adven- 
tives, in tropical, variable, and unkindly 
climates, with miscellaneous illustrations of 
propliylactical administration ; with some 
abbreviated, distinctive, and particular ob- 
servations on contagion and infection ; and 
occasional suggestions for prevention, mi- 
tigation, &c. of contagious and infectious 
complaints. With shortened notations for 
the nosologic formation of a scientifically 
comprehensible classification. By Andrew 
Simpson, Surgeon. 

An edition of Schleusner’s Lexicon to 
the New Testament has been put to press, 
to be handsomely printed in one volume, 
quarto, from the author's new edition, which 
has just been received from the Continent. It 
contains several additions and improvements. 

A pew edition of Ruddiman’s Latin Ku- 
diments, by Mr Dymock, author of Czsar, 
with notes and index, Ovid, with notes and 
index, &c. is printing at the University 
press, Glasgow, and will be published in 
the course of this month. The definitions 
which the author omitted are supplied in 
this edition, and notes are added whcrever 
the text seems to require them ; the whole 
of the rules of Ruddiman’s Grammar are 
subjoined, and a literal translation given of 
those de generilius nominum. ‘This edition 
will supersede Ruddiman’s Grammar as a 
primary school book, since it includes all 
that is essentially necessary in that treatise. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

A TREATISE.on Soils and Manures, as 
fouaded on actual experience, and as com- 
bined with the leading principles of Agri- 
culture; by a Practical j ist. Gsv 

Communications to the Board of Agri- 
relative to the Hus- 
bandry and internal im ent of the 
Country. Vol. I. Part a >| 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A Catalogue of a valuable Collection of 


Books in various Languages, Paintings, 
Prints, Music, &c.; to be sold. at the 
prices affixed, by J. Rackman, Bury St 
Edmund's... 2s. 

A Catalogue old apd new Books: 
containing’ a large collection of 
Theology, including sermons and discour- 
ses, many. of uncommon occurrence; by 
Richard Baynes, 25, Ivy Lane. 2s. ‘ 
il BOTANY. 

Medical Botany ; or, the History of the 


Plants in the Materia Medica; illustrative 
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of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Pharmacoperias, arranged according to the 
Linnzan System. No. V. 

Ruci: or, Coloured Figures and De- 
scriptions, in Latin and English, of the 
Plants referred by Botanists to the genus 
Fucus; by Dawson Turner, Esq. No. 
4to. Fs. Gd. 

Juvenile Botany ; being an easy Intro- 
duction to that delightful science, through 
the medium of familiar Conversations ; by 
Robert John Thornton, M.D. 8s. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce; or, Complete 
Mercantile Guide to the Continent of Ku- 
rope ; comprising an account of the Trade 
of all the principal Cities of the Continent, 
copious Tables of their moneys, exchanges, 
weights, and measures; by C. W. Ror- 
danzs. 8vo. L.1, Is. 

Dennis's Extracts of Kast India Jour- 
nals, for the use of Captains and Merchants 
an in the Free Trade to India. 8yo. 

8. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Philosophy of Domestic Economy ; as 
exemplified in the mode of Warming, Ven- 
tilating, Washing, Drying, and Cooking, 
and in various arrangements contributing 
to the Comfort and Convenience of Domes- 
tic Life; by C. Sylvester. 4to. L.1, 
Ils. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

Mystery; or, the Monk of St Nicholas ; 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 8vyo. 3s. Gd. 

The Carib Chief; by Mr Twiss. 2s. 
6d. 

FINE AKTS. 
Italian Scenery, No. VII. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 
Englefield Vases, No. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Annals of the Fine Arts, No. XII. 8vo. 
5s. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection 
of Paintings by British Artists, in the pos- 
session of Sir J. F. Leicester, Bart. ; by 
W. Carey, Esq.; with occasional Remarks 
by Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Statistical Annals; embracing views of 
the population, commerce, navigation, fish- 
eries, public lands, post office establish- 
ment, revenues, mint, military and naval 
establishments, expenditures, public debt, 
and sinking fund, of the United States of 
America; by Adam Seybert, M.D. 4to. 
L.3, 13s. 6d. 

HISTORY- 

A History of England, from the first 
invasion by the Romans to the accession 
of Henry VIIf.; by the Rev. J. Lingard. 
3 vals, 4to. L. 5, 5s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain ; or 
an Historical Account of Naval and Ma- 
titime Events; by J. Ralfe. Part VII. 

o. 10s. 6d. 

The Fifth Volume of the History of 
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Greece, comprehending the entire reign of 
Alexander the Great; by William Mit- 
ford, Esq. 4to. 4.2, 2s. 

The History of Ancient Europe, from 
the earliest times to the subversion of the 
Western Empire; with a Survey of the 
most important Revolutions in Asia and 
Africa. 3 vols. Bvo. L. 2, 2s. 

The History of Modern Europe; a new 
edition, with a Continuation, terminating 
at the Pacification of Paris in 1815; by 
Charles Coote, LL. D. 8vo. L.3, Ms. Gd. 

A short History of France; including 
the principal events from the foundation 
of the Empire, by Pharamond, to the re- 
storation of Louis XVIII. ; by Mrs Moore. 
l2mo. 7s. 

Historic, Military, and Naval Anecdotes 
of Personal Valour and Bravery. 4to. 
L.10, 10s. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases in the Court of King’s 
Bench in Hilary Term, 59 Geo. IIL. 1819; 
by Richard V. Barnewall and G. H. Alder- 
son. Vol. Part II. 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer, in Trinity 
Term, 57 Geo. IlI.; by G. Price, Esq. 
Vol. Part If. 7s. Gad. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Chancery ; by John Wilson, 
Esq. Vol. 1. Part II. 8vo. 7s. 

A Treatise on Leases and Terms for 
Years; by C. H. Chalmers, Esq. 8vo, 
lis. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Prac. 
tice and Pleading, and relating to the 
office of Magistrates, decided in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in Hilary Term, 1819; 
by Joseph Chitty, Esq. Vol. I. Part I. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer ; by J. Wight- 
wick. Vol. J. Part IV. 8vo. 2s. 

MEDICINE. 

Cases, with Observations on the Wry 
Neck ; on the Reduction or Luxations of 
the Shoulder Joint, &c.; by John Kirby, 
A.B. 8vo. Gs. 

MINERALOGY, ) 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and 
Geology ; explaining the easicst Methods 
of discriminating Minerals aad the earthy 
substances commonly called Rocks; by J. 
Mawe. 12mo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The characteristic Costume of France, 
from Drawings on the spot, with appro- 
priate Descriptions. 4to. L.2, 12s. 6d. 

The Sacred Edict; containing Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-he, ampli- 
fied by his Son ; translated from the Chi- 
nese original, and illustrated with Notes ; 
by the Kev. Wm. Milne. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters of Curran to the Rev. H. Wes- 
ton. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

- A Supplement to the Ninth Portion of 
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the Warburtonian Lectures; by Philip 
Allwood. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from a Father to his Son in an 
Office under Government; by the Rev. 
Henry G. White, A.M. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction 
and Amusement of the Blind ; calculated 
to promote their personal happiness, and 
enable them to employ themselves with 
profit and advantage; by Dx Guillie. 8vo. 
Us. 


The. Picture of the Palais-Royal; de- 
scribing its Spectacles, Gaming-houses, Cof- 
tee-houses, Ac.; with characteristic Sketches 
and Anecdotes of its Frequenters and In- 
habitants. I8&mo. 4s 6d. 

The History of Gog and Magog, the 
Champions of London ; containing an ac- 
count of the origin of many things relative 
to the City; a tule; by Robin Goodfellow. 
18mo. Is. and Is. 64d. 

Sixty curious and authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes respecting Extraordinary 
Characters, illustrative of the tendency of 
Credulity and Fanaticism ; by John Cecil, 
Fsq. S8vo. 6s. 

NOVELS. 

Augustus and Adeline, or the Monk of 
St Bernardine; by Miss C. D. Haynes. 
4 vols. L.1. 

Elvington; by Mrs Nathan. 3 vols. 

Zeal and Experience. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Gogmagog Hail, or the Philosophical 
Jord and the Governess ; by the author of 
Prodigious ! or Childe Paddie in London. 
3 vols. l2mo. L. 1, Is. 

The Aubid; an Eastern tale; by James 
Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 

The Sisters of St Gotherd ; a tale; by 
Elizabeth Cullen Brown. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. Gd. 

Robin Hood ; a tale of the olden time. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


POETRY. 

Greenland, and other Poems; by James 
Montgomery. 10s. Gd. 

The Lament of Napoleon, Misplaced 
Love, and other Poems; by S. R. Jackson. 
3s. Gd. 

Pastorals, Ruggiero, and other Poems ; 
by E. D. Baynes, 

The Festival of Flora; a poem.; with 
botanical notes and engravings; by the 
Rev. Arthur Crichton. 4s. 6d. 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell ; 
a 

* ‘The Ocean Cavern ; a tale of the Tonga 
Isles. In three cantos. 4s. Gd. 

The Age of Intellect, or Clerical Show- 
folk and Wenderful Lay-folk ; by Francis 
Moore, Physician. 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and especially the Bank Restric- 
en “und Resumption of Cash Paynients, 


as connected with the National Distresses ; 
by N. J. Denison, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Letter from Thomas Lord Erskine, 


_to an Elector of Westminster, author of 


*¢ A Reply to the Short Defence of the 
Whigs.” "2s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. ; 

Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurjed 
Rights ; by G. Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures on the Book of Jonah, designed 
chiefly for the use of Seamen; by George 
Young. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons extracted from the Lectures of 


‘ Bishop Porteus, and intended for the use 


of the younger Clergy, and for Families ; 
by Thomas Baker, M.A. 9s. 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Pub- 
lic Duties; by the Very Rev. William 
Vincent, D.D. 10s. 6d. 

Original Sin, Free-Will, Grace, Rege- 
neration, Justification, Faith, Good Works, 
and Universal Redemption ; with an im- 
portant Account of the Subscription to the 
Articles in 1604; by the Rev. H. J. Todd, 
M.A. F.S.A. 7s. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible ; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, 
with the Calendar and Table of Lessons ; 
by James W. Bellamy, M. A. 

Scripture Costume, exhibited in a series 
of Engravings, representing the principal 
personages mentioned in the Sacred Wri- 
tings, drawn under the superintendence of 
Benj. West, Esq. President of the Royal 
Academy, by R. Satchwell; with Biogra- 
phical Sketches and Historical Remarks on 
the Manners and Customs of the Eastern 
Nations. 4to. L. 5, 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

England Described ; a concise Delinea- 
tion of every County in England and 
Wales; by John Aikin, M.D. A new and 
enlarged edition. 8vo. 14s. 

Wild’s Illustration ef the Architecture 
and Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln. 4to. L.3, 3s. 

The Seventh Number of Neale’s Illus- 
trated History of Westminster Abbey. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

No. ILI. of the Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels ; containing Narratives of Two 
Excursions to the Ports of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in 1816, 1817, and 
1818; together with a description of the 
Breakwater at Plymouth, and also of the 
Caledonian Canal. Translated from the 
French of Charles Dupin ; and illustrated 
by Notes, critical and ex gays by the 
Translator. 3s. a. boards, and 3s. sewed. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish 
Main, in the ship ** Two Friends,” the Oc- 
cupation of Amelia Island, &. 8vo. %s. 

A Journal of Travels in the United States 
of North America and Lower Canada, per- 
formed in the year 1817 ; by John Palmer. 
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Journey over Land from the Head-Quar- 
ters of the Marquis of Hastings in India, 
through Egypt to England, in the years 
1817 and 1818; with an account of the oc- 
currences of the late War, and the charac- 
ter and the customs of the Pindarries ; by 
Lievt. Col. Fitzclarence. 4to. 

EDINBURGH. 

Tales of My Landlord. Third Series. 
Collected and arranged by Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of 
Gandercleugh. Containing “* Tur BRIDE 
Or LAMMERMOOR,” and *“ A LEGEND 
Montrose,” In 4 vols. 12mo. L.1, 

=S. 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ancient and modern ; includ- 
ing such foreign works as have been trans- 
lated into English, or printed in the Bri- 
tish dominions. As also, a copious Selec- 
tion from the Writings of the most distin- 
guished Authors of all ages and nations. 
By Robert Watt, M.D. PartI. No. lL. 
4to. L.1, Is. 

Annals of Scotland, from the accession 
ef Malcolm III. in the year 1057 to the 
accession of the House of Stuart in the 
year 1371. To which are added, Tracts 
relative to the History and Antiquities of 
Scotland. By Sir David Dalrymple of 
Hailes, Bart. Third edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
L. 1, Ils. Gd. boards. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 
and of the Territories annexed to this do- 
minion by the House of Gorkha. By 
Francis Hamilton, (formerly Buchanan.) 
M. D. F.R.S. L. & E. Illustrated with 
engravings. 4to. L.2, 2s. 

Rudiments and Practical Exercises for 
learning the French Language by an easy 
method; with a Table of all the words go- 
verning de and a before their indirect regi- 
men. By A. Scot, A. M. Fellow of the 
University of Paris. The twelfth edition, 
carefully corrected and greatly improved. 
l2mo. Bound, 5s. 

A Memoir concerning the origin and 
progress of the Reform proposed in 1782 
in the internel government of the Royal 
Burghs of Scotland ; with the Bill prepared 
by the Committee appointed by the Bur- 
gesses, which was twice read in the House 
of Gommons in 1788 and in 1789; like- 
Wise, an Illustration of the Principies of 
that Bill By Archibald Fletcher, Esq. 
Advocate. To which is added, the Sub- 
stance of the Reports of Specific Grievances 
transmitted by the Burgesses to the Com- 
mittee of Convention, at Edinburgh, and 
several other papers on the subject of Burgh 
‘Reform. 8vo. 12s. Only 240 copies have 
been printed. 

_ Christianity and the Church of Scotland 
vindicated from the charge of Priestcraft ; 
a Sermon, preached before the Society for 


the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy, 22 
May 1818. By the Rev. Andrew Thom- 
son, A. M. Minister of St George’s, Edin- 
burgh. Is. 6d. 

The Scripture Monitor ; or short Medi- 
tations on various passages of Scripture for 
every day in the year. By Joha Craig, 
Minister of the Gospel, Avonbridge. Square 
l2mo. 6d. 

Robin Hood; a tale of the olden time. 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

On the State of Scotland in reference te 
the Means of Religious Instruction ; a Ser- 
mon, preached at the opening of the Asso- 
ciate Synod in Portsburgh Meeting-house, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday 27th April 1819. 
By John Brown, Biggar. Is. 6d. 

Historical Dissertations on the Law and 
Practice of Great Britain, and particularly 
of Scotland, with regard to the Poor. Se- 
cond edition. By the Rev. Robert Burns, 
one of the Ministers of Paisley. 8vo. 12s. 

Rhetorical Exercises ; being a Sequel to 
the Principles of Elocution ; and intended 
tor Pupils who have made considerable 
progress in Reading and Recitation. By 
‘Thomas Ewing. 1l2mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Selden’s Table Talk. A new edition, 
with an original Preface, and Notes. Fools- 
cap 8vo. Ss. boards. 

An Account of the principal Pleasure 
Tours in Scotland, and the great Lines of 
Road in that country; illustrated with two 
maps. 1l2mo. 6s. neatly halt-bound. 

A Discourse read at the Annual Election 
Meeting of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, December 8, 1818, upon deliver- 
ing the prize medal for the most important 
communication made to the Society during 
the course of that year. By Andrew Dun- 
can, sen. M.D. S8vo. Is. 

The Lay of Agincourt, with other Poems. 
Foolscap Svo. 6s. 

‘The Edinburgh Monthly Review. No. 
6G. 2s. Gd. 

A Sermon preached before the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, on 3d May 
1814. By Kichard Watson, D. D. F. RB. 8. 
Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 4s. 

The Crusade; a poem. In three cantos. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. sewed. 

The tncyclopedia Edinensis. Vol. III. 
Part II. 4s. 

Historia Scotice Nomenclatura Latino- 
Vernacula ; or Latino-Vernacular No- 
menclature of Scottish History ; enriched 
with many select phrases trom the anctent 
monuments of Scotland, and the aberizi- 
nal language of the Gael. By Christopher 
Irvine. Roolscap 8vo. 4s. Gd. The above 
curious and hitherto very rare werk is in- 
dispensably requisite for the proper under- 
starding of the Latin historians of Seot- 
land, and will be found extremely useful 
to the general reader, as well as to the 
scholar and antiquary; being, in fact, a 
complete commentary on Scottish history. 
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RUROPE. 

PRANCE-—=The regarding the liber- 
ty of the press in this country has passed 
the Chamber of Peers. ‘The amount of 
the securities to be required by this law 
trom the publishers of periodical papers 
was the great subject of debate ; and it was 
finally agreed, that, for every daily journal 
published at Paris, or in the department of 
Seine and Oise, and Seine and Marne, 
10,000 francs of rent should be required 
as a security, and lesser sums from the 
provincial papers. A motion for the recal 
of the exiles banished in 1615 gave occa- 
sion for a very animated debate in the 
Chamber of Weputies on Monday 17th 
May. The subject was finally dismissed, 
en the ground that the Chamber was not 
by the Constitution authorized to entertain 
it. The original number banished by the 
erdinance of the 24th July 1815 was 38 ; 
of these 12 have been allowed to return, 
viz. General Allix, General Excelmans, 
Marbot, General Lamarque, General Lo 
bau, Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, 
(since dead,) General Dejean, jun. Garrau, 
Bouvier Dumoulard, Defermont, Courtin, 
and Le Lorgue Dideville. Notwithstand- 
ing this decision, the signing of petitions 
in favour of the recall of the exiles, it ap- 
pears, is still canvassed; and in one of the 
recent Paris papers it is stated that the 
King in Council had authorized the return 
ef Marshal Soult and several other officers 
of note, all included in the proseribing or- 
donances which were passed after the royal 
authority was re-established. 

The trial of Marinet and Cantillon, ac- 
cused of a iracy against the life of the 
Duke of Wellington, after a continuation 
of six days, has terminated in their acquit- 
tal. The Attorney-General conducted the 


prosecution, and Messrs Claveau and Du-- 


pin the defence. The latter contended that 
the corpus delicti had not been at all estab. 
lished ; that Is to say, that-no trace of the 
ball alleged to have been shot at the Duke 
had been discovered, although the prose- 
cutors had examined the walls of the hotel, 
stone by stone; and all the trees round 
about, branch by branch. The jury were 
about an hour in deliberation, and agreed 
unanimously in the verdict. Immediately 
on its being announced, the audience testi« 
fied their satisfaction by loud and continued 
plaudits. 

'TaLy.—The marriage of her Royal 
Highness Louisa-Charlotteof Naples, grand- 
cauvhter of the Duke of Calabria, with the 

6 


Infant of Spain, Den Francis de Paulo, 
brother of King Ferdinand VII. was cele- 
brated at. Naples on the 15th of April. 

On the 17th and 18th of April. a se- 
rious eruption of Mount Vesuvius was 
dreaded. Happily, however, the porten-. 
tous signs of this calamity ended in a sim- 
ple torrent of flame. 

GERMANY.—An article from Vienna, 
after again contradicting the report of an 
attempt to poison the Emperor of Austria, 
and other unfounded rumours, which have 
been already mentioned, asserts that these 
stories are the result of a system of fabri- 
cation, which is not only very actively car- 
ried on at Paris, but which extends to Lon- 
don, where, it is added, the Police of 
Vienna have discovered the secret cypher 
of those persons, who, by means of the 
-nglish journals, correspond with Bona- 
parte, and that thus an advertisement re- 
lating, in appearance, to ordinary family 
affairs, being read. by means of this secret 
cypher, presents a political meaning very 
remarkable. 

A violent hurricane was experience at 
Temeswar on the 4th and 5th April, by 
which many persous were blown off the 
road into the canal. On the 8th, three 
shocks of earthquakes were felt. 

Norway.—A fire broke out in the tim- 
ber-yards of the principal inerchants at 
Christiana, in Norway, on the 4th May, 
and burnt pr to the amount of 
L. 30,000. The fire lasted for four days, 
and, but for calm weather during the time, 

the whole of the town must have been de- 

stroyed. The fire having broke out in 
four different places at the same time, it is 
doubtless the work of incendiaries. 


ASIA. 

CaLcuTTa.—A gentleman arrived at 
Charleston from Calcutta states, that, in 
the late sickly season, there were not less 
than 220,000 persons who died of the 
cholera morbus in the provinces immediate- 
ly dependent on Bengal. 

or France.—Letters from Port 
Louis, Isle of France, of the 30th January, 
state, that a hurricane took place on that 
island on the 25th of that month. It was 
less severe both in strength and duration 
than the hurricane of the preceding year, 
but has, nevertheless, occasioned great de- 
vastation. The crops of Indian corn have 

rticularly suffered; and the effect was 

ikely to be felt more-severely, as the stock 
of provisions on han@is extremely limited. 
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The sugar canes have also suffered, and 
many of the buildings. The storm com- 
menced at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and had attained its greatest violence be- 
tween six and eight o’clock. By ten o'clock 
it had ceased. 

Java.—Recent Dutch papers contain 
accounts from this island, which state, 
that, at Batavia, two of the leaders of the 
late disturbances have been tried and exe- 
cuted, and that degree of tranquillity which 
terror produces has been restored. In the 
administration of their colonies in the east, 
the conduct of the Dutch has always been 
cruel and oppressive ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the extensive and fertile island 
of Java should Have been surrendered to 
their rapacity. During the short time that 
it was under the dominion of Britain, va- 
rious important improvements were intro- 
duced into its domestic administration ; the 
practice of torture, according to the hu- 
mane and enlightened maxims of British 
jurisprudence, was abolished; new and 
better modes of collecting the revenue were 
adopted ; and a spirit of mildness and of 
regard for the interests of all the various 
classes of which the population is compos- 
ed, was evinced, which made the British 
government highly popular. The event 
shows that a different system has now been 
followed, and that the Dutch, in place of 
following the maxims of moderation and of 
good policy, have resorted to their old arts 
of rapacity and oppression, and that inthis 
manner, in place of rendering their subjects 
tranquil and happy, they have made them 
discontented and rebellious. 


AFRICA. 

Morocco.—The last accounts received 
trom Africa announce that the plague has 
maile rapid progress in the Kingdom of 
Morocco. It continues its ravages in most 
of the towns and villages, principaliy at 
Fez, Rabat, and Tetuan ; 200 individuals 
die daily at Fez, from 60 to 70 at Rabat, 
and about 80 at Tetuan. ‘This scourge 
still rages at Tangiers, but not with such 
fatal effects as elsewhere, although no pre- 
cautions whatever are adopted again st it, 
since it is permitted to bring there, for 
public sale, the clothes of those who die at 
Tetuan. 

Eeyrt.—The governor of Egypt, Ma- 
hommed Ali Pacha, is represented as mak- 
ing great exertions to extend the commerce 
of that country. [He has formed at Alex- 
andria an insurance company, with a capi- 
tal of 100,000 piastres, divided into 200 
shares, of 500 each. It began doing busi- 
ness on the Ist of April last, and has ob-: 
tained the countenance of the first commer- 
cial houses in Egypt. | The excavation of 
the ‘canal which is to lead from Ranrinieh 
10°Pompey’s Pillar is commeneed, and the’ 
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Pacha himself frequently superintends the 
workmen, who are very numerous. 

SIERRA I,2ONE.—Gazettes from this 
settlement have arrived to the date of 20th 
February last. In one of them there is a 
contradiction of the reports which found 
their way into the English papers some 
months since, of the dreadful mortality that 
prevailed in that settlement. It says, 
‘** The total number of Europeans who 
died in the Peninsula in 1818 was cight 
men, three women, and two children. We 
lost no civil, military, or colonial officers, 
excepting one young gentleman, who died 
a month after his arrival, and is included 
in the number.” 

Care or Goop Hore.—We regret to 
state, that recent accounts from this colony 
bring intelligence of the rising of a large 
body of Caftres, who, from their numbers, 
were at first enabled to destroy every thing 
opposed to them. ‘Two valuable officers 
and a great number of men had _ been kil- 
led ; but, as the British troops, and indeed 
the whole country, were up in arms against 
them, hopes were entertained that this for- 
midable insurrection would soon be put 
down. ‘The governor himself, in order by 
his presence the sooner to suppress the Caf 
fres, had, with a competent force, proceed - 
ed to the interior. Great inconvenience 
was experienced for the want of cavalry in 
so extensive a country ; had not this been 
the case, it was believed, that, in a few 
days only, tranquillity would have been re- 
stored. 

AMERICA. 

UnireD States.—A_ dreadful fire 
occurred at Norfolk, (Virginia,) in the be- 
ginning of April, which destroyed above 
100 buildings of different descriptions. 
Thirty-four families were left without a 
habitation. The loss of property was esti- 
mated at above 60,000 dollars. Several 
destructive fires also broke out in Wa- 
shington on the 8th and 9th April, and, in 
consequence, the publication of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer was temporarily sus- 
pended on the 10th, as the hands attached 
to the establishment were engaged the 
whole day in giving assistance to the suf- 
ferers. 

- An interesting decision has recently been 
made in the Supreme Court of New York, 
in the case of Captain Percival of Boston. 
and Captain Hickey, late commander of 
the British sloop of war Atalanta. Dur- 
ing the existence of the non-intercourse 
law with Great Britain in May 1810, the 
schooner Mary was fallen’ in with, on her 
return voyage, by the above sloop of war, 
thén in company with the frigate Cleopa- 
tra, and, after an obstinate chace from ear- 


ly in the afternoon till between eight and’ 


nine o'clock in the evening; the sloop of 
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war came sufficiently near to bring the 
Mary to; and, after her sails were down, 
except the jib and foresail, with a little 
hoisted, she was run a midships by the 
sloop of war, and sunk in a very short 
time after. The captain and crew saved 
themselves on board the sloop of war. She 
had on board a valuable cargo, and consi- 
derable specie, owned by Captain Percival, 
who had not time even to save his papers 
or wearing apparel. During the late war 
with Great Britain, Captain Hickey was 
transferred to a command on the Lakes, 
and, at the conclusion of peace, on his pas- 
sing through New York, on his return to 
England, was arrested at the suit of Cap- 
tain Percival. The trial came on in April 
last, and, after a patient investigation by 
an intelligent jury for three days, the ver- 
dict was rendered in favour of Captain Per- 
cival for 29,734 dollars, 94 cents, and 
costs. Wells and Ogden, counsellors, 
were bail for the defendant. 

A new steam-ship, called the Savannah 
Packet, of 300 tons burden, has been built 
at New York, for the express purpose of 
conveying passengers across the Atlantic. 
She is to come to Liverpool direct. A trial 
had been made with her from New York 
to Savannah ; she went to Staben harbour 
and back in one hour and fifty minutes. 
She is able to outsail any steam-boat in the 
American rivers. Her cabin is furnished 
in a most elegant style. There are 32 
state-rooms. The cabins are on an entire 
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new B ges: those for the ladies being 
entirely distinct from the gentlemen. ‘She 
is conmanded by a Captain Reyens, one of 
the first engineers in the United States. 

SranisH AMERICA.—American papers 
of the 286th April mention, that General 
Macgregor had made good a landing near 
Porto Bello, at the head of about 1500 
men; and we leayn, on the same autho- 
rity, that the governor of Panama had sent 
for assistance to the governor of Cartha- 
gena, in the dread of an immediate attack 
trom the Independent army in that quar- 
ter, which, after having obtained possession 
of Lima, was advancing rapidly to the 
northward. According to accounts receiy- 
ed by the Jamaica papers, Bolivar is repre- 
sented to have under his command an ar- 
my of 16,000 men, of whom 6000 (though 
this must be greatly beyond the truth) are 
stated to be British. With this powerful 
army he had retired across the Oronoco, 
having feigned a retreat, in the hopes of 
inducing Morillo to follow him, while, in 
the mean time, Artigas was to ascend the 
river with a strong force in gun-boats, and 
thus to place the Spanish general between 
two armies. If this stratagem succeeded, 
as was confidently expected, Morillo would 
find himself in a very perilous situation. 
On the whole, the affairs of the Patriots 
were never in a more thriving condition, 
and, therefore, the most favourable results 
from these different enterprises may be 
daily expected. 
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Hovse or Lorps.—On the 11th May, 
the Marquis of LANsbowNE moved 
production of the correspondence with tie 
American government, relative to the exe- 
cution of Messrs Arbuthnot and Ambris- 
ter. .His Majesty’s ministers, while they 
opposed the production of the papers mov- 
ed for, warmly joined in the abhorrence so 
generally expressed in this country at the 
barbarous conduct of the Republican gene- 
ral towards these unfortunate persons. At 
the same time they ed, that, whilst 
they would have rejoiced to have seen A- 
merica retrieve her character by the pu- 
nishment of the offender, still her not do- 
ing so would not justify any interference 


on Our part; that it was altogether a mat- 


ter between.the United States government 
and its general, and did not in any wise 
warrant the intervention of any other par- 


ty ; and that a war on this ground was not: 


at all to be contemplated. In this latter 
conclusion there are few, we think, who 
will not iminediately coincide. 


Catholics. of Ireland.—On the 17th, 


Lord DonovGHMORE moved for the ap- 
poiritment of a committee to inquire into 
the nature of the political disabilities under 
‘which the Irish Catholics labour, with a 
view to the removal of those grievances. 
The motion gave rise to an animated dis- 
cussion, but was finally rejected by a ma- 
jority of 41, the gross numbers (including 
proxies) being on the division,—Contents, 
106,—Non-contents, 147. 

On the 25th, Earl Grey obtained leave 
to bring in a bill, which was read without 
opposition, for the repeal of the oath and 
declaration against transubstantiation and 
the invocation of saints. The bill, how- 
ever, provi-les, that, nothing. therein ¢con- 
tdtbed shall extend to dispense with the 
oaths of allegiance, and supremacy. It 
does not tend, therefore, in any way to, te- 
lieve Roman Catholics from any disability, 
but to relieve Protestants. from. the neoes- 
sity of declarmg, the Roman .Catholics su- 
perstitious and idolatrous,—a declaration 
which, while it is totally useless, is, a.snb- 
ject of offence to the Catholics... 
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Cash Payments by the Bank.—On the 
20th, certain resolutions, submitted to the 
House by Lord HaRRowBy in a preced- 
ing night, were agreed to without a divi- 
sion, and almost without opposition. These 
resolutions are founded upon the report of 
the committee, (see page 4(i2 last number,) 
and agree with the suggestions therein 
given by the committee for the gradual re- 
sumption of cash payments by the Bank 
of England. The discussion was opened 
by the Earl of Liverpool, in a speech of 
considerable length, in which his Lordship 
inculcated with great force the necessity of 
adopting the proposed measure immediately 
if it was designed that the country should 
ever enjoy the advantages of a metallic 
currency or a fixed standard of value. 
The mischiefs that might follow a contrac- 
uion of the circulating medium which had 
given rise to so much alarm, were treated 
by his Lordship as greatly exaggerated. 
On this part of the subject his Lordship ar- 
gued that it is the rapidity of its circula- 
tion, and not the quantity of currency in a 
country, which gives life and stability to 
commerce. Wealth, he contended, will al- 
ways create an efficient vehicle for the trans- 
fer of property, if not in the form of coin, 
either in the shape of Bank notes or bills 
of exchange. Lord Liverpool was follow- 
edon the same side by Lord Grenville, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne, who warm- 
ly approved of the Report of the Commit- 
tee. The single speaker who opposed Lord 
Harrowby’s resolutions was the Earl of 
Lauderdale, and his opposition was, by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, attributed to a 
whimsical love of paradox, rather than to 
any obvious imperfection in the plan pro- 
posed. 

Hovsr or Commons.—On the Ilth 
May, the CHancEeLtor of the Excue- 
QUER obtained leave to bring in a bill to au- 
thorize the receipt and appropriation at his 
Majesty’s Exchequer of certain sums vo- 
juntarily contributed in aid of the public 
service, by the most noble the Marquis 
Camden, out of his profits as Teller of the 
Exchequer. Lord Castlereagh stated that 
the noble Marquis had already sacrificed 
1.. 61,740 to the public, and he now pro- 
posed to relinquish, during peace, L. 9000 
a-year. This patriotic sacrifice of the no- 
ble Marquis was warmly eulogized by the 
members present. 

Sinking Fund. —On the 13th Mr GreN- 
FELL brought forward a proposition for 
** securing to the public the benefit of the 
sinking fund, to any loan to be raised in 
thé’ present year fur the public service.” 
‘This motion was negatived by a majority 
of 117 to 39. The. existing system was 
defended’ by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ‘as indispensable to keeping, up 
the price of the public securities, It can- 
not be denied, however, that the real sink- 
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ing fund is the sum by which our income 
exceeds our expenditure, and which last 
year amounted to L. 1,600,000 ; for if we 
pay off an old debt of fifteen millions, and 
incur a new one of L. 13,400,000, we have 
bettered our condition just L. 1,600,000. 
The true policy of the country, therefore, 
would be, to appropriate at once the reve- 
nue of the year to its expenditure, and 
then let the excess, when there is any, be 
vested in the sinking fund. Finance 
would thus be simplified, and much ex- 
pence saved to the nation. 

Enlistments into Foreign Service.—The 
same evening, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to induce 
the punishment for entering into the ser- 
vice of foreign belligerents, (with whom we 
may be in a state of neutrality,) from felo- 
ny to misdemeanour in the first instance, 
and only to make the sccond offence a fe- 
lony. The new bill is also to extend to 
persons entering the service of colonies as- 
suming to themselves the character of in- 
dependent states ; and is evidently intend- 
ed to operate against the efforts of the South 
Americans in their struggle with the mo- 
ther country. The gallery was cleared for 
a division, but none took place, and leave 
was given to bring in the bill. Since its 
introduction, however, the measure has 
met with very general opposition through- 
out the country, and petitions have been 


.presented to the House against it, from 


numerous bodies in various quarters; and 
it is indeed questionable whether ministers 
will be able to carry the bill into a law, as 
its second reading on the 3d June was car- 
ried by the small majority of 13—the num- 
bers being 155 to 142. 

State of the Country.—On Tuesday the 
18th May, Mr Trerney moved * that 
the House do resolve itself into a commit- 
tee on the state of the nation,” and ina 
speech, by which that motion was accom- 
panied, a masterly and distinct sketch was 
given of the circumstances which call for 
the important review. The propositions 
laid down by Mr Tierney were, that the 
situation of the country was one of diffi- 
culty, danger, and dismay; and that it 
was incumbent on the House to deliberate 
how it might be extricated from its diffi- 
culties, and freed from danger. He took 
a survey of our commercial and financial 
embarrassments; and endeavoured to prove, 
even from the premises of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that we were unable, 
from internal exhaustion, to cope with fo- 
reign enemies, to exert our former strength, 
or to maintain that tone and attitude a- 
mong the nations of the world, which Bri- 
tain has been accustomed, and is entitled, 
to hold. This commercial distress was de- 
nied by Lord Castlereagh to exist, or, at 
most, it was but of a temporary nature ; 
and concerning the financial affairs of the 
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nation, he only said, that he should reserve 
himself for a future occasion. After a de- 
bate of considerable length, the motion 
was negatived by a division of two to one 

ainst the mover—the numbers being 357 
to 178, Although the nominal object of 
this motion was to consider the commercial 
and financial state of the nation, and the 
tendency of the honourable member's speech 
was of this nature, yet all were made to 
bear upon one grand point, which was to 
be the result of the contest, viz. the remo- 
val of the existing administration. This 
was the avowed object of the mover; and 
on this point, therefore, almost all the 
speeches which were delivered hinged. 
The result of the debate, therefore, clearly 
shows, that, though the House of Com- 
mons, on particular questions, may oppose 
the present ministers, yet that, generally 
speaking, their measures are approved of. 
There were present in the House, imme- 
diately previous to the division, 539 mem- 
bers, four of whom, attached tothe Gren- 
ville party, viz. Messrs Wynn, Phillimore, 
Frankland Lewis, and Freemantle, went 
away without voting, making the number 
who divided 535, and exceeding by 20 the 
largest division to be found on the journals. 
The total at the division on the question 
for turnmg out the Walpole Administra- 
tion, in 1741, was 503 ; on that of 1783, 
on Parliamentary reform, 442; on that of 
1787, respecting the regency, 472; on 
that of 1807, sabthie to the new adminis. 
tration, 505; and that on the Catholic 
question in 1812, 515. 

Court of Chancery.—On the 20th, Mr 
M. A. TaYLor moved for a committee to 
consider the act of Elizabeth, empowering 
the Lord Chancellor of England to have 
jurisdiction in cases of bankruptcy. His 
object he avowed to be, to relieve suitors 


in equity from the expensive delay expe- . 


rienced by them in Chancery; and the 
mode he proposed to do that by, was to 
take from the Lord Chancellor the juris- 
diction over cases of bankruptcy, and ap- 
point a new judge,in that department. 
His motion was negatived on a division of 
49 to 77. 

Duty on Coals.—The same evening, Mr 
H. SuMNER moved for leave to bring in a 
bil to repeal the acts imposing a duty on 
sea coal carried coastways, and also so 
inuch of the act of the 39th of the king as 
went to make the tax on coals a permanent 
part of the revenue. This motion gave 
rise to a protracted debate, in which seve- 
ral members on both sides delivered their 
sentiments. The motion was ultimately 
lost on a division, the numbers being, for 
the proposition 49, against it 151. | This 
Vote, We a 


‘ular districts may be oppressed by a par- 
tial duty on coals ; but we do not oes the 


pprehend, will be rally ap-. 
roved of. very possible that partic. 
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it would mend the matter to communicate 
this grievance to the country at large. 

Cash Payments.—This important sub- 
ject occupied the attention of the House on 
the 24th and 25th, on which occasion 
many members delivered their sentiments : 
and the result was the unanimous adoption 
of resolutions similar to those passed in the 
Upper House. The debate was opened by 
Mr R. PEEL, who, in a very able and can- 
did speech, advocated the plan recommend- 
ed in the report of the secret committee, 
for resuming cash payments, which he 
thought was the best which could be adopt- 
ed. The delay for four years was neces- 
sary on two grounds ;—first, because it 
was indispensable that a large sum, per- 
haps ten millions, should be paid by Go- 
vernment to the Bank, to enable them to 
adopt the Propowes measures, which pay- 
ment could not be made in a very short 
time ; and, secondly, because if any swd- 
den contraction of the Bank issues, or di- 
minution of their discounts, should take 
place, extreme distress would be occasion- 
ed throughout the country. To the reso- 
lution that ten millions should be paid to 
the Bank by Government, an amendment 
was proposed by Mr Ellice, which fixed 
the payments at L. 500,000 per month, to 
commence in June next; and the amend- 
ment was supported by Mr Tierney, who 
professed little faith in the promises of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, especially as 
an instance was before his eyes, when, in 
1816, a promise was made to pay a mil- 
lion per month, and so far fulfilled, as that 
L. 700,000. was paid the first month, and 
nothing ever afterwards. This amendment 
also fixed the resumption of cash payments 
at a distance of three years from the pre- 
sent time, and rejected the plan of bullion 
payments; but the whole amendment was 
afterwards withdrawn. A bill founded on 
the resolutions was introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Excliequer on the 27th, with- 
out comment ; and it was read a second 
time on the 2d June. The necessity of re- 
verting to a metallic currency has thus, 
after the most mature deliberation, been 
distinctly recognized by both Houses of 
Parliament ; and though some differences 
of opinion may exist. as to the time and 
manner in which the proposed measure 
shal] be carried into effect, it seems to be 
generally allowed, that the restriction up- 
on cash payments should cease, as soon «s 
a return to the ancient practice is admissi- 
ble. The agitation. excited smong the 
mercantile classes, by the discussion of the 
question already begins to subside, and 
will -yanish entirely when it 
that no harm arises from the adoption ot 
the. measure, the consequences of whicli 


may be considered as still remote. _ 


Tables. of: Logarithms.—-On. 27th 
May, Mr Davies GitweRt moved an ad- 
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dress to the Prince Regent, which was a- 
greed to, praying ‘‘ that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters at the Court of Paris may be direct- 
ed.to take such steps as may be most ex- 
pedient for procuring the very valuable 
and important logarithmic tables, contain- 
ed in the large manuscript of logarithmic 
numbers, and measurement of parts of the 
circle, calculated in France, and now ex- 
tant in that country. The manuscript to 
be printed at the joint expence of the two 
nations.”” That these tables must prove of 
the greatest use to astronomical and geo- 
desical calculations, requiring a great de- 
gree of nicety, cannot be denied; but it is 
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no less true, that it is impossible to adapt 
them to our division of the quadrant, and 
the graduation of our instruments, without 
employing perpetual reductions, which 
must greatly diminish their value. This 
being the case, the propriety of introduc- 
ing these tables into this country may be 
questioned, unless we, at the same time, 
carry Our homage to the mathematical su- 
periority of France a little farther, and 
accommodate the graduations of our in- 
struments to the French division of the 
quadrant. 

The House this evening adjourned for 
the Whitsun-holidays. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


Poor Lazws of Scotland.—A bill has been 
introduced into the House of Commons, 
by Mr Kennedy, member for the Ayrshire 
burghs, the object of which is to prevent 
appeals to any other Courts against the 

roceedings of heritors, magistrates of 
Darihhe and kirk-sessions, in regulating the 
Belief granted to Scotch paupers; and to 
do away the understanding which has hi- 
therto existed, of these bodies being amen- 
able, in the execution of this part of their 
trust, te any other jurisdiction, in conse- 
quence of the law on this subject not hav- 
ing been properly defined 

New thurches.—A committee of the 
General Assembly has presented a state- 
ment to Parliament, slewing in what parts 
of Scotland Parliamentary aid is most 
wanted for building additional churches. 
From this statement, it appears, that there 
are 47 parishes in which the population 
exceeds 4000, and where the present 
churches or chapels do not accommodate 
more than one-fourth of the inhabitants. 
Among these are several large towns, Old 
Aberdeen, Montrose, Dumfries, Dunferm- 
line, Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, Lanark, 
Falkirk, South Leith, and the parishes of 
St Cuthbert’s and St Andrew's in Fdin- 
burgh. There are 67 parishes, chiefly in 
Highland districts, which exceed 20 miles 
in length ; and among these are included 
some which are even 50 and 60 miles. 
There are 11 other parishes mentioned, in 
which the inhabitants, trom their insular 
situation, are very ill provided with reli- 
gious instruction. The whole number of 

arishes for which aid: of some description 
would be required, in’ the first instance, is 
125. One singular fact brought into view 
‘by this statement, is the rapid: increase of 


the population, both in town and country 
“parishes, since 1811.) Within the ‘last se- 


ven or eight years many parishes have add- 
ed one fourth, and others one-sixth, to the 
number of their inhabitants. 

13. Court of Session.—Yesterday this 
Court met for the summer session. Twelve 
of the Judges were present ; Lords Banna- 
tyne and Succoth were absent, and there is 
a vacancy on the bench by the lamented 
death of Lord Reston. The two Lords 
Ordinary took their seats, for the first time, 
in the rooms lately built at the south end 
of the great hall. « Besides being a great 
improvement to the appearance of the 
house, they will be of material advantage 
to their Lordships, who are now removed 
from the bustle and noise that unavoidably 
prevail in the Outer House. 

17. Melancholy Accident.—On Saturday 
the Lith, Mr Stewart, a Lieutenant in the 
Navy, accompanfed by Miss Brooks, otily 
daughter of Mr James Brooks, and Miss 
Agnes, second daughter of Mr William 
Brooks, al] of Musselburgh, went out on a 
pleasure sail from Cockburnspath, about 
eight miles east from |unbar, where they 
had been on a visit to their friends, and a 
little before mid-day the boat was up- 
set in a sudden squall, not above 200 
yards from the shore, and, shocking to re- 
late, all three perished. There was a 
young man, a fisher, also on board, who 
with great difficulty reached the shore, in a 
very exhausted state. 

Hespite.—On Saturday night, a respite, 
during the pleasure of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, was received for Peter 
M‘Kinley and William Donald, who were 


‘sen at the last Circuit Court to be 


executed at Dumfries on the }th inst. for 
housebreaking. 
Conspiracy and Fraud.—On the 20th of 
= a John Meyer, John Kinnear, Mozely 
oolf, Lewis Levy, Thomas Kyse, Mon- 
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tague le Voy, John Levett, David Levy, 
Joseph Josephs, Samuel Jacobs, Michael 
Levys, Sampson Samuels, Henry Weiller, 
Henry Lee, Joseph Leigh, and William 
Talbot, were tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench, London; on an indictment for a 
conspiracy, which charged them with hav- 
ing set up some of them, who were beg- 
gars, literally beggars, for merchants, for 
opulent merchants, in order that, by their 
means, they might fraudulently obtain 
large quantities of goods. The record stat- 
ed, that the value of the goods so obtained 
amounted to L.50,000. After a long trial, 
the Jury returned a verdict of Guilty against 
John Kinnear, Lewis Levy, and Mozely 
Woolf. Montague le Voy was acquitted. 

‘The verdict was received with shouts and 
clapping of hands by a very crowded au- 
dience. On Friday the 14th instant, they 
were brought up for judgment ; and, after 
counsel had been heard, and affidavits put 
in, in mitigation of punishment, Mr Jus- 
tice Bayley pronounced the following sen- 
tences upon the prisoners :—John Kinnear 
to be imprisoned two years in IIchester. 
gaol; Lewis Levy to be imprisoned two 
years in Gloucester gaol, and to pay a fine 
of L..5000; Moses Woolfe to be imprison. 
ed two years in the house of correction 
of Cold Bath-fields, and to pay a fine of 
L. 10,000. 

Secular Employments of the Clergy.—In 
the First Division of the Court of Session, 
a few days ago, in an action against a cler- 
gyman, who conducted a newspaper in a 
provincial town, at the instance of the fore- 
man of the printing office, for a communi- 
cation of profits, the Lord President ex- 
pressed his marked disapprobation of the 
clergyman’s conduct in occupying himself 
in affairs unconnected with the proper du- 
ties of his sacred office, and his Lordship 
directed the Procurator for the Church to 
take the matter into consideration. 

Respites—On Friday last, Provost Mo- 
rison. received a respite, during the Prince 
Regent's pleasure, for James Frazer, the 
untortunate young man now under sen- 
tence of death in the tolbooth of Perth. 

22. Melancholy ‘Catastrophc.—Y esterday 
morning, the wid bléwing strong from the 
east, with a heavy sea, the General Fergu- 
son Kirkaldy pinnace went out of Leith 
harbour fer the purpose cf crossing, but 
had not proceeded beyond the buoys oppo- 
site the harbour, when she was struck by a 
wave, and upset.’ ‘The crew, four in num- 
ber, all married men, with families, were 


unhappily drowned in sight of hundreds of | 


spectators, who could render them no as- 


sistance. The same morning, Mr Bruce 


of the naval yard, Leith, a most amiable 


and highly respected gentleman, left that — 
place, ina small boat, accompanied by a_ 


seaman, to — to Kennet, near Alloa, 
ad 


which they had almost reached, when their 
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boat was struck by a sea, and upset. A 
sloop passing at the time soon picked them 
up, but Mr Bruce was unfortunately gone ; 
with the seaman, the means resorted to for 
restoring suspended animation succeeded. 

Explosion.—-On_ Saturday the 15th in- 
stant, a tremendous explosion took place in 
one of Messrs Grueber and. Harvey’s gun- 
powder mills on Hounslow Heath. The 
two men at work were literally brown to 
atoms. The injury done. to these exten- 
sive premises is very considerable ; the re- 
port was heard at Twickenham, Richmond, 
and neighbouring. villages; several. win- 
dows of the houses in the neighbourhood 
were broken. 

24. Royal Birth.—This morning, at a 
quarter past four o'clock, the Duchess of 
Kent was happily delivered of a Princess. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, Master 
General of the Ordnance, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Ear] Bathurst, one of his 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, the 
Bishop of London, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Right Hon. George 
Canning, First Commissioner for the At- 
fairs of India, were in attendance. Her 
Royal Highness is, God be praised, as well 
as can be expected, and the young Princess 
is in perfect health.—Loudon Gazette. 

National Monument for Scotland.—A 
numerous and respectable meeting of no-. 
>lemen and gentlemen connected with Scot- 
land, who have taken an interest in the 
measure for erecting a national monument 
in that part of the kingdom, to commemo-: 
rate the glorious events of the late war, 
took place in the Free Masons’ ‘Tavern, on 
Saturday, to hold their first festival in Lon- 
don. At six o'clock the Duke of Athol 
took the chair, accompanied by the Earls 
of Glasgow and Northesk; Lords Sal- 
toun, Belhaven, Forbes, &c.; Sirs John 
Sinclair, Macgregor Murray, Marjoribanks, 
Sir William Nicholson, &c., The subscrip- 
tions for this popular measure are proceed- 
ing in all quarters with great zeal and ala- 
crity, and there is now every prospect of its 
being speedily commenced. 

Scottish Regalia.—The Crown Room in 
the Castle was opened, on Wednesday last, 
the 26th instant, for the purpose of .exhi- 
biting the Regalia of Scotland. to the pub- 
lic; and has, with, that view, been fitted 
up with a splendour and elegance becoming 
the repository of the very, valuable and in- 
teresting jewels it contains. Tickets of ad- 
mission, at each, are issued, but, the 
‘number is limited) to.150. each day, and, as 
might have been expected, the demand for 
them far exceeded the, aymber, specitied. 
On Tuesday, ; his Grace, the, Duke of Gor- 
don, on passing through Edipburgh on his - 


,, way to London went to, the Castle te exa- if 
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Sanderson, lapidary, in order to explain to 
his Grace particularly the several gems 
with which the crown, sceptre, and sword 
are adorned. 

Evecution.— Yesterday, John M‘Niel, 
alias Boag, was executed at Ayr. He, 
along with a younger brother, was convict- 
ed of breaking into several houses in Ayr- 
shire, and stealing various articles, and 
both were condemned. ‘The younger bro- 
ther received a respite during his Majesty’s 
pleasure. M*‘Niel was a native of Glas- 
gow. He behaved, since he received sen- 
tence, with great propriety ; and, on the 
scaffold, he, for a few minutes, addressed 
the multitude, in an audible and undaunt- 
ed manner. 

31. General Assembly.—On the 20th in- 
stant the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland met at Edinburgh, and this 
day. finished their sederunt. The Hight 
Hon. the Earl of Morton was his Majes- 
ty’s Commissioner to the Assembly ; and 
Dr Duncan Macfarlane, minister of Dry- 
men, was appointed moderator. With one 
cr two exceptions, the cases which camé 
before the Assembly possessed little general 
interest. On the 26th, the Assembly took 
into consideratién an overture from the 
Presbytery of Hamilton regarding family 
worship ; and after hearing several mem- 
bers on the subject, the Assembly agreed 
to approve of the spirit of the overture, 
and, deeply impressed with the obligation 
of family worship, they earnestly recom- 
mended to all the ministers of this church 
to employ every method within their pow- 
er, which, from the state and circumstances 
of their parishes, shall appear to them fit- 
ted to preserve and extend the practice of 
this important duty. ‘T' he Assembly after- 
wards had before them a petition trom Dr 
Alexander Small and Mr John Dempster, 
members of the Presbytery of Stirling, 
dissenters and complainers against a sen- 
tence of that Presbytery, dated 27th April 
last, respecting the election of elders in the 
town and parish of Stirling; and also a 
petition of William Galbraith, writer in 
Stirling, Captain George Kippen, royal na- 
vy, residing there, and ‘Thomas Anderson, 
flesher there, appellants, against the said 
sentence. Parties being called, Dr Small 
and Mr Deinpster appeared for themselves ; 
Frangs Jefirey and Henry Cockburn, 
Esqts. advocates, as counsel for the appel- 
lants; and for the Presbytery, Dr Knox 
and Mr-Andrew Milne, members of that 
Presbytery. ‘After some reasoning, mo- 
tion ‘wus made and seconded, to dismiss the 
complaint xt appedl, and approve of the 
of the Presbytery ; 


ment of the Presbytery appealed from, in 
order 6 the Assembly pronouncing & final 
judgment in the whole ‘ case ;, and. the As- 
sembly:\lo aecordingly ‘express their high 
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disapprobation of a selection of additional 
elders entirely out of the congregation of 
the East Church of Stirling, to the exclu- 
sion of that of the West Church, and ap- 
point the kirk session of Stirling forthwith | 
to make such an election and ordination of 

elders as shall equalise the number of el- 
ders conuected with each of the respective 
congregations. At the same time the Ge- 
neral Assembly earnestly recominend to 
the magistrates and town-council of Stir- 
ling, and all concerned, to consider whether 
measures Ought not to be adopted tor pro- 
curing a division of the town and parish of 
Stirling into two separate parishes, each of 
which may be provided with a separate 
kirk session. After some discussion this 
motion was carried, and recorded on the 
judgment of the Assembly. On the 27th, 
a case concerning the integrity of the cler- 
gy of Scotland occupied the atiention of 
the Assembly. This case relates to a de- 
cision of the Presbytery of  Strathbogie, in 
regard to the Reverend Mr Anderson, mi- 
nister of Bellie, and factor for the Duke of 
Gordon on his ¢states in that quarter. The 
Presbytery had found that the secular em- 
ployment of factor was inconsistent with 
the duties of a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, and enjoined the Presbyteries 
within their bounds to take measures for 
the removal of such abuses, and for pre- 
venting their recurrence. ‘ihis decision 
had been affirmed by the synod of Moray 
on the 27th April, and against the latter 
judgment the Reverend Mr Anderson 
brought an appeal before the General As- 
sembly. The Assembly were much per- 
plexed between what iv saw to be due 
to the clerical character, and to those hn- 
man interests to which the clergy are alive 
as well as the laity. All agreed in highly 
disapproving of a clergyiman’s engaging in 
such secular occupations as interfere with 
the proper discharge of the pastoral functions 
and duties; but all seemed impressed with 
the difficulty, of drawing the line between 
those occupations which are harmless, and 
those which are necessarily distracting and 
improper. In this. case Mr. Anderson ap- 
peared for himself, and Patrick Robert. 
son, Esq. as his counsel—for the Synod, 
Mr Robertson, minister of Kingussie, and 
Mr M‘Kay, minister of Rafford—and tor 
the Presbytery, Mr Ciuickshanks and Mr 
Simmie; and these parties being heard, a 
motion was made to sustain the appeal, 
and reverse the.sentence of the Synod, on 
account of irregularity of procedure in not 

giving decision upon. the special case 
der review; but, as. it. appeared in course 


of the proceedings in this gave, that Mr An 
derson bad acknowledged, being engaged 


in secular pursuits, iucomsistent with the 
full discharge of his,clerical duties, that 
the Assembly enjoin. him. to cease hence- 
forth from such pursuits. Another motion 
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was made, that the Assembly sustain the 
appeal, and reverse the sentencess of the 
Synod and Presbytery, in respect of certain 
irregularities of procedure, at same time 
declaring it impossible that they should 
not highly disapprove of the ministers of this 
church engaging in such secular pursuits as 
may be inconsistent with the discharge of 
their spiritual functions, and recommend- 
ing to the Presbytery of Strathbogie to see 
that these pastoral duties be fully perform- 
ed in the parish of Bellie, and in all other 
parishes within their bounds. Upon hear- 
ing parties, it was agreed, without a vote, 
to adopt the second motion as the sense of 
the Assembly. On the subject of a monu- 
mental church, the Assembly this day a- 
greed unanimously to the following mo- 
tion :—Considering that, at a numerous 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen in this 
city, in the month of February last, it had 
been proposed, and unanimously agreed’ 
to, that a general subscription should be 
opened for erecting a monumental edifice, 
comprehending a church, destined for the 
purpose of Divine worship, in commemo- 
ration of the unparalleled victories with 
which the Great Disposer of events had 
been pleased to crown the British arms by 
sea and land, in the late glorious and e- 
ventful war, in which the valour of Scotch- 
men was so conspicuously displayed in 
every quarter of the globe. And consider- 
ing that this measure appears to the Gene- 
ral Assembly to-be a most suitable and ap- 
propriate expression of national gratitude 
to the Lord of Hosts, and, under hin, to 
our brethren in arms, who had been the 
instruments in his hand of our national de- 
liverance from impending dangers of in- 
calculable extent. The General Assembl 
earnestly recommend'to all the parish mi- 
nisters of this church, to give their coun- 
tenance and aid to the measure, by pro- 
moting subscriptions and contributions for 
its accomplishment, within their respective 
parishes; and the General Assembly a 
point and ordain that this opinion of the 
Assembly be printed, and copies thereof 
transmitted, without delay, to every parish 
minister of the Church of Scotland. 
JUNE. 

8. High Court of Justiciary.-—-The 
Court met on Monday the 31st ult. to take 
into consideration the case of John M*Far- 
lane, from Perth. This man has been 
brought before the Circuit Court at Perth, 
on the 27th of April last, accused of sheep- 
stealing. His trial did not take place, as 
he bore very evident marks of insanity. 
Lord Gillies certified the case to the High 
Court here, in order to give time to ascer- 
tain from evidence whether the prisoner 
was a proper object to be brought to a cri. 
minal triai. When brought to the bar his 
appearance was frightful, his countenance 
was vacant and unmeaning, and his beard 
of uncommon size, not havizg been shav- 
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ed for many months. The Court examin- 
éd Dr Spens, Mr Porteous, (the chaplain,) 
and Mr Sibbald, the governor of Edinburgh 
gaol. These gentlemen thought the pri- 
soner a silly weak-minded man. he 
Lord Justice Clerk put several questions to 
the prisoner, some of which he answered in 
an awkward stupid manner.—Their Lord. 
ships found that the prisoner was not at 
present a fit object for trial, and ordered 
that he should be sent back to prison for 
some time longer, when the Court would 
again take his case into consideration. 

Yesterday, John Buchanan, flesher in 
Glasgow, was put to the bar, accused of 
the murder of Agnes Duff, alias Ann Duff, 
alias Jean M‘Kenzie, in the house of Janet 
Mills, in the Bridgegate Street, Glasgow, 
on the 13th day of October 1818, by in- 
flicting several severe blows on her head 
and different parts of her body, and stab- 
bing her in the breast or elsewhere with a 
fork, or other sharp instrument, and kick- 
ing her severely on the belly. The So- 
licitor-General moved the Court to desert 
the diet against the prisener pro loco et 
tempore. Mr Jeftrey, counsel for the pri- 
soner, contended, that the public prosecu- 
tor was bound to explain to the Court the 
reason for deserting the diet against the 
prisoner pro loco et tempore, as oppression 
might in this way be committed ; and he 
also craved the Court to recommend to the 
public prosecutor to pay the prisoner the ex- 
pences he had been put to in bringing seven 
witnesses from Glasgow, in the full expec- 
tation that his trial’ was to go on this day. 
The Solicitor-Gencral contended that he 
was not bound to assign his reasons for de- 
serting the dict, and as to oppressing the 
prisoner, he had no such imtention, and 
would even consent that he should be ad- 
mitted to bail. Upon these grounds, the 
Court deserted the diet pro loco et tempore, 
and he was recommitted on a new war- 
ranit; but the Court refused to issue any 
recommendation as to expences. 

Weavers of Carlisle.—We regret to 
learn that great distress prevails among the 
manufacturing classes in England from 
the want of employment. At Carlisle this 
distress is felt with particular severity, and 
the workmen have published an appeal to 
their fellow citizens, setting forth all their 
hardships, and have petitioned the legisla- 
ture that they may be sent out to Canada. 
"Mig petition is now under consideration of 
Majesty's ministers ; and, in the mean- 
tine, the weavers have struck work, and 
to the number of about 3060 have bound 
themselves by an oath that they will not 
return to their looms until their demand 
of a’ rise of w shall be agreed to by 
their former em eb that they will 
ever, on accoun any terms, 
work for the firm of Messrs Dixon. Their 
behaviour, however, has been hitherte 


peaceable and orderly. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


LONDON. 

King’s Theatre.— Tuesday the 25th May 
presented to a London audience, for the 
tirst time, Mozart’s Zauber Flite, one of 
his most celebrated compositions. The 
style in which it is got up exceeds that of 
any spectacle yet exhibited at the King’s 
Theatre. ‘The principal singers acquitted 
themselves with their usual skill, and receiv- 
ed even more than their usual share of ap- 
plause, particulgfy Miss Corri, who exe- 
cuted with peculiar felicity an air of the 
most singular construction and difficulty. — 
Lit. Gaz. 

Drury Lane.—The Jew of Liibech, or 
the Heart of a Father.—A new melo-drama 
of the-old stamp, was produced, or repro- 
duced, for aught we know, these family 
things being so like each other, at this 
theatre, on ‘Tuesday 11th May. It will, 
we presume, languish through its appor- 
tioned period ; and, at the end of a few re- 
presentations, the bills will kindly console 
us for its vanishing, with the comfortable 
assurance, that its ** next performance will 
be duly announced.” 

The Carib Chief.—On Thursday the 
13th, the Carib Chief, a tragedy, from the 
pen of Mr Horace 'Twiss, was brought out 
at this theatre. Deficicnt in the essential 
qualities of that species of production whose 
title it assumes, the Carib Chict is, never- 
theless, a well constructed, well written, 
and effective drama. There is neither the 
dignity of sentiment, the high soul of 
poesy, the elevation of character, nor the 
grandeur of plot, which belong to tragedy, 
both by rule and custom ;—the fable, the 
incidents, the dramatis persone, the lan- 
guage, the feelings, are essentially melo- 
dramatic, and the author, whose talent de- 
mands our warmest applause, has not en- 
deavoured to raise them one line above 
their natural level.—Lit. Guz. 

Covent Garden.—F redolfa.—Mr Matu- 
rin has already obtained the rank of a po- 
pular writer, though of a peculiar school. 
Mr Maturin’s prese and poetry are roman- 
tic; he turns instinetively from the picture 
of common life to the deeper design, which 
finds its impressiveness in its remoteness,its 


wildness, and its gloom. He is the poet of 


excessive sensibility and extravagant ambi- 
tion, of fearful remorse, and undying re- 
venge. His prose is but his.poetry dif- 
fused, and tae popularity of his. plays and 
novels is the natural tribute to his.sueccess 
im exhibiting the resources of a rich and 
accomplished mind. His present play bas 
the merits and defects of his:style. Fre- 
-dolfo, the hero of the piece, is-a Swiss pa- 
triot, who, after serving inthe wars of the 


Cantons with splendid success, has retired 
to a castle on Mount St Gothard, with his 
daughter, Urilda. The mountain maiden 
has a lover; but ** the course of true love 
never did run smooth,” and Adelmar is 
the single object of her father’s persecution. 
Urilda pines, and perseveres in her obe- 
dience: she is saved from imminent danger 
among the precipices by Adelmar, and this 
new bond of gratitude only makes her feel 
the closer pressure of aflection and misery. 
She is loved by a deformed vassal of her 
father, whom he keeps in perpetual awe by 
his participation in some mysterious re- 
membrance. But Berthold’s rank pre- 
cludes hope, and his love turns into bitter- 
ness. Wallenberg, the tyrannical governor 
of the canton for Austria, is her next soli- 
citor, and her refusal of his alliance in- 
flames him into direct malignity. Fredolfo 
is charged by Berthold with the murder of 
Wallenberg s father. The Switzer is seiz- 


ed, Urilda follows him to his dungeon ; the 


cell is forced by Adeimar, at the head of 
the peasants. After long trials of courage 
and affection, Adelmar and Urilda die be- 
side each other, at the moment that Wal- 
lenberg is killed by Fredolfo. The prinei- 
pal part was played by Young, with all the 
spirit and intelligence of that eminent per- 
former. C. Kemble was the lover, and was 
pathetic and impressive in a higher degree 
than the author seemed to have contem- 
plated. Macready’s character was obvious- 
ly intended for his peculiar display, and he 
obtained and deserved great applause. Miss 
O’Neill’s Urilda was one of her ablest ex- 
hibitions ; and the gcenc in which she lis- 
tens to her father’s confession of his crime, 
with her habitual reverence contending a- 
gainst her sudden horror, and her femi- 
nine spirit dissolved at once by sorrow and 
by love, was a noble evidence of power in 
the actress and the author. Considerable 
repugnance was obvioussy felt to the catas-, 
trophe, and the fall of Adelunar was decid- 
edly unsuitable. But the play has mate- 
rials of such deep and solid interest, that a 
slight change in the close would probably 
place it in ahigh rank on the modern stage. 
—Lit. Gaz 

A spirited and picturesque melo-drame, 
called Swedish Patriotism, was produced 
on Wednesday the 19th. The. principal 
character of the story is a Colonel Albert, 
a Swede, the head of the Gothland Insur- 
rection, for the exiled King Gustavus. He 
is hunted through the country after the de- 
feat of his party, and through a variety of 
adventures, till he is saved by the troops of 
the victorious Gustavus, It was extremely 
well received. Bishop’s music had a large 
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share in its popularity ; but Terry’s acting 
was the merveille of the melo-drame.—Lit. 
Gaz. 

** Cozening, or Halfan hour in France,” 
a dramatic interlude, was preduced here 
on Saturday the 22d May. It is framed ex- 
pressly for the purpose of exhibiting the 
versatility and mimetic powers of Mr Yates. 
We had previously heard of his ability in 
this line, both in private and on the Edin- 
burgh stage, and were prepared for a suc- 
cessful effort. It, however, exceeded our 
expectations, and at once placed the actor on 
a pedestal to which neither his Jago nor Fal- 
staff raised him. ‘This is his forte—let him 
cultivate the comic muse. Some of his 
imitations of celebrated performers savour- 
ed a little of caricature, but his copy of 
Mathews was a fac-simile. The whole es- 
tablishes him a favourite, and is a truly 
laughable treat.—-Lit. Gaz. 

PUGILISM. 

We take blame to ourselves for not ha- 
ving hitherto put on record in our pages, 
some account of an Amusement (if it may 
be so termed) which, if we may judge from 
the number of spectators it attracts, posses- 
ses more interest on the other side of the 
Tweed than any thing else which goes by 
that name. The science of milling, indeed, 
is but in its infancy in Scotland ; but as 
Tom Cribb, Carter, and others, visited our 
capital some years ago, and as Cooper 
had an academy here, we may hope that, at 
no distant time, Scotland will be able to 
produce a champion, who shall support by 
his fists the ancient martial fame of his 
countrymen. 

The battle we commence with is that 
between Carter and Springs fought on the 
4th of May last on Crawley Downs. The 
number of spectators exceeded 10,000. 
Previously, on the same day, a fight took 
place between Randall and Martin; but 
as the account of the second one contains 
more of the peculiarly expressive terms 
used by the Fancy, we have preferred 
inserting it, that the admirers of the art in 
this country may be at no loss to express 
themselves in the proper phraseology. 

Round 1. The attitude of Spring was very 
imposing. He stood up to his man coolly 
and firmly. Carter seemed rather in a 
jesting humour, and smiled significantly, 
as much as to say, ** 1'll take the pride out 
of you.”’ Carter first broke ground, but 
was scientifically stopped by Spring, ( Ap- 
plause.) Sparring forsomeminutes. Spring 
stopped one of Carter’s left handers, and 
returned on his nob. (Cries of Well done 
Spring.) A close against the ropes, in 
which, after a vigorous struggle, both were 
down. 

2. Spring again stopped one of Carter’s 
‘hits, but received slightly on the mouth 
from the other hand. A close, in which 
Carter endeavoured to fib, but Spring 
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catched him firmly by the wrist. In this 
vsition against the ropes, they struggled 
or the fall, when Spring succeeded in 
throwing Carter by main strength. ( Ap- 
plause. ) 

3. Carter was again busy with his left 
hand, but Spring outscienced him, and in 
a close against the ropes Carter was down. 

4. Carter put in a left handed body blow, 
which Spring returned. Carter rallied and 
retreated to the ropes, whither Spring man- 
fully followed him, and hit away, although 
without much effect, right and left. A 
close in which, after Carter’s back had been 
well scraped against the ropes, he was 
thrown ; as he fell Spring hit him in the 
ribs. ( Bravo, Spring.) 

5. A lively rally in which some trifling 
blows were exchanged. A close against 
the ropes. Carter down, and Spring fell 
over him on his head. 

6. Carter made play, but kept ‘a /a 
distance.” Spring followed him up, and 
hit at hisnob. Carter closed, and the hug- 
ging system was renewed, in which the ropes 
acted the part of nutmeg-grater to Carter's 
back. Carter fibbed a little, but was a- 
gain down and undermost. 

7. Spring hit right and left. at Carter's 
frontispiece. Carter returned heavily with 
his left, and in another close at the ropes 
Carter fell. 

8. Spring made play, and vigorously 
pursued his man to the ropes. A smart 
rally and a close, in which Carter was 
thrown out of the ring. ( Well done, Spring. ) 

9. A lively rally and a close, in which 
the wrestling system was renewed. Carter 
was much galled on his back, and was 
thrown with a lump on his head. ( Bravo, 
Spring—2 to 1 on Spring. ) 

10. Spring in high spirits, but cautious 
and steady. Carter made a lunge with his 
left hand, but Spring got away by activity. 
A close. Both across the ropes. Carter 
tried hard for the fall: both fell, Carter 
underinost. 

ll. Spring set to work in earnest, and 
hit Carter on the mug, right, and left, but 
not with much force. In a close and hug, 
Carter was again down. 

12. A lively rally: Carter was again at 
the ropes, and in a close endeavoured to fib 5 
but Spring seemed to be aware of his tac- 
tics, and held him securely by the wrist. 
Carter thrown over the ropes. ( Applause. ) 

13. Spring hit out, and Carter returned 
on the facee A smart rally, in which Car- 
ter put in some body blows. A clese, 
in which both feil. Advantage mutual. 

14. Hitherto the cork had not beendrawn, 
and neither of the men seemed to be pu- 
nished, except Carter, whose back began 
to look lacerated. Spring in high spirits 
went in, and Carter at once closed. Spring's 
head got under Carter’s arm, but betore he 
could fib with effect, Spring threw him off 
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by main strength. ( Well done, Spring ; 
coming. ) 

15. Carter got away from a projected 
tickler from Spring’s left hand, and return. 
ed a slight blow. Again a close at the 
ropes, and after a struggle both men be-« 
came disengaged. A desperate rally fol- 
lowed : Spring boldly dashed forward and 
hit right and left. Carter was awake, and 
gave him a left handed body blow. Spring 
fell from a slip. Carter had the best of 
this round. 

16. Spring’s science again saved him 
from an impressive salute. A smart rally 
and a close. Spring fibbed and hit Carter 
a podger on the nozzle, upon which the 
claret became perceptible. ( Huzza; Spring 
Jor ever.) 

17. Carter, thick in the wind, sparred 
for time. He hit Spring a blow with his 
right, which Spring returned. In a close 
Spring was undermost. 

18. Both distressed in the bellows. Car- 
ter opened his gob like a dying oyster. 
Spring threw in a heavy body blow, which 
Carter returned. A close, and another 
rasping bout at the ropes, in which the 
bark was very freely removed from Carter's 
trunk. Both down, Carter under. 

19. Again sparring for wind, Spring a 
little distressed. In a rally Carter seemed 
rather modest, and got away trom Spring; 
but in a close which followed Spring was 
thrown. 

20. Spring still cool and determined, hit 
Carter several body blows, but they did not 
seem to tell. Carter hit right and left and 
closed. Both down, Carter under. 

21. Spring hit astray. Carter closed. 
A fall, to their mutual disadvantage. 

22. An exchange of heavy hits on the 
body. Spring misjudged his distance, and 
went down in striking, 

23. Spring came to the scratch piping, 
but stood up manfully. Carter seemed 
fresher, and smiled. Spring, in making a 
rignt handed hit, again slipped down. 

24. Interchanged hits and closed. Car- 
ter always making for the ro A des- 
perate effort took place for the fall. At 
length Spring got his right leg between 
Carter’s legs, and threw him a heavy fall. 
( Bravo. ) 

25. Carter threw in a left hander. 
Spring returned right and left, but not 
with sufficient force to make an impression. 
In a close against the ropes Carter down. 

26. A spirited rally, and some good in- 
fighting. A close, in which one of the 
ropes of the ring broke, and both went 
down, Carter under. 

27. Carter looked fresh, while Spring 
seemed much distressed; but Cribb, his 
seeond, cheered him up. Carter put in a 
left handed hit, and Spring nobbed him in 
return right and left. In a close Carter 
was thrown. 
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28. A rally which, as usual, ended with @ 
close. Carter down and Spring over him. 

29. Spring recovering, went in boldly. 
Carter on the retreat. Spring hit him right 
and left on the mouth, which immediately 
entered into partnership with his nozzle in 
the red wine trade, their stocks being now 
equal. In aclose both down. 

30 Spring made some good stops, as 
did Carter. In a close Carter was down. 
Both piping. 

31. Cribb now observing that Carter 
did not look the blows in the face, advised 
Spring to hit under. Spring attended to his 
tutor, and did some execution. Carter 
was busy in return, but in a close he was, 
as usual, undermost. 

32. Spring made a good hit with his 
right, which Carter returned with his left. 
A rally ensued, in which Spring shewed no 
disposition to flinch. Another close upon 
the ropes: both men hung over like sand 
bags on a donkey. Spring uppermost. ‘The 
seconds interfered and litted them off. 

33. Spring distressed, went down with a 
blow on his head. 

34. Spring, evidently weak, threw away 
some good blows. In a close Carter slip- 
ped down. 

35. Carter threw in a severe hit on 
Spring’s left eye. Spring hit out with 
desperation several times and fell. (ven 
betting on Spring.) 

36. Carter put in a blow, but Spring 
stood up to him manfully, and returned 
the favour, but with little force. In a 
close Carter was thrown over the ropes. 

37. Carter threw in a left handed touch 
on Spring’s breast. Spring, in endeavour- 
ing to return, fell weak, (Carter tor choice.) 

48. Carter’s age seemed to give him the 
supremacy, although the worst fighter, and 
fears began to be entertained by Spring's 
friends for the result of the battle. On 
coming to the scratch, they both sparred 
for wind. Spring improved, and hit Carter 
down with a tremendous blow in the mouth. 
(Cheers for Spring. Jack's alive againm— 
who's afraid 2? gu it, my dandy. ) 

39. Carter look a little misty. He, 
however, hit out with his left. Spring 
stopped the blow, and threw in a teazer 
with his left. In a close Carter fell. 

40. Carter hit Spring in the mazzard 
right and left. Spring, in making a re- 
turn, over-reached himself, and went down. 

41. Carter, still confident, hit out ; but 
Spring met him with science, and threw in 
a tremendous blow on his left kidney. In 
a close both down, Carter under. . 

42. A spirited rally. Spring hit right 
and left several times. Carter retreated, 
Spring closed, and, after a struggle for the 
fall, in which Carter’s back renewed iis 

uaintance with the Carter was 
down. (Go it, Spring; touch him in the 


raw.) 
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43. Exchanged hits right and left. Car- 
ter’s eyes now looked puffy. In a close 
both fell. 

44. Carter putin a terrific facer with his 
left hand. Spring returned with his right 
on the body. A rally followed, in which 
both were severely punished. 

45. Carter put in a left handed hit, which 
Spring returned with his right on the side. 
In a tustle for the fall, both were down. 

46. Carter stopped a well intentioned 
visit to his grinders. In a close against 
the ropes, Spring hit Carter a tremendous 
blow on his side, which, from repeated tips 
of the same kind, appeared to be much in 
flamed. Carter went down. 

47. Spring again in search of wind. 
Carter hit well out with his left on his bo- 
dy. Spring ineffectually endeavoured to 
return, and closed. In the fall Spring was 
under. 

48. After a smart rally, in which Spring 
evinced unabated spirit, a close took place, 
and Carter was again punished against the 
ropet. 

49. Spring ran in with spirit; Carter 
avoided him, and almost turned tail. Spring 
followed him up, and in a close both down, 
Carter under. 

50. Spring put in a blow with his left 
hand on Carter’s face. A rally followed, 
and Carter fell over the ropes. 

51. Carter hit right and left ; and right 
only told. Spring hit abroad, and was 
thrown. 

_ 52. Some good in-fighting. Carter slip- 
ped down in avoiding a blow, ( Well 
done Spring.) 

53. Spring put in a blow, and got away. 
A close, and both down in a scramble. 

54. Interchange of hits and a close. 
Carter thrown a heavy fall : his back dread- 
fully excoriated against the ropes. 

55. Carter seemed sinking, and Spring’s 
spirits recovered. (Cribb told him to go in 
and finish his antagonist at once.) Carter 
went down to avoid punishment. (3 to 1 
on Spring.) 

56. Spring set to again with infinite 
spirit, and seemed determined to finish 
Carter ina few rounds. Carter shewed the 
white feather, and was again down to a- 
void tickling. 

57. A desperate rally, and a close. Car- 
ter down. 

58. Similar to the last. 

59. A spirited rally, in which Spring 
seemed to have got fresh wind. Carter 
went down with a slight blow, evidently a 
ruse de guerre to get wind. 

60. This was almost the best round 
fought. Carter seemed resolved to make 
a desperate effort to regain his chance. 
Several hits were exchanged, but neither 


* struck with force. In a close Carter down. 


61. A rally and aclose. Carter fibbed 
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Spring weakly. Spring, with a bold exer- 
tion, got free, and, as Carter was hanging 
on the ropes, his face downwards, after a 
moment’s hesitation, as if to see whether it 
was fair, gave him a terrific blow on the 
old spot in the left side. 

62. Carter struck down, and quite at 
sea. 

63. A scrambling round, in which both 
went down. 

64. Carter hit slightly on Spring’s nob. 
Spring returned with a violent blow on 
Carter’s body, which knocked him down. (4 
guinca toa shilling on Spring. ) 

65. Spring, quite fresh again, hit Carter 
right and left, who made but a feeble re- 
turn. Carter down, and Spring heavily 
upon him. 

66. Exchanged hits. Carter again down. 

67. Carter retreated to the ropes, to es- 
cape Spring's attack, and to seek support. 
A close, in which Spring fibbed Carter se- 
verely on the left side ; both down, Carter 
under, 

68. Carter seemed to recover a little: 
he hit short and went down for wind. 

69. Spring followed his man once more 
to the ropes, and are a well intended 
facer from Carter; he then made a short 
feint with his right, and with the same hand, 
as quick as lighting, put in a dreadful blow 
on Carter’s now distorted features. In a 
wrestle fot the fall, both down, Carter 
under. 

70. Spring came up with renovated vi- 
gour, the prospect of victory seemed to 
have restored all his strength. Carter came 
up but slowly, and in the rally which fol- 
lowed, in which he was thrown by a left- 
handed hit on his head, he went down to 
rise no more ** in battle array.” His head 
was completely abroad. His seconds en- 
deavoured to revive him, and to put his 
vertebra in working order; but he seem- 
ed to be perfectly satisfied, and resigned his 
hard-earned laurels to the youthful candi- 
date, whose manly and fearless conduct 
throughout the fight, independent of his 
consummate skill, fully entitled him to the 
prize. The success of Spring was hailed 
with the loudest plaudits. He left the ring 
without losing a drop of blood. The bat- 
tle lasted an hour ant three quarters, 

EDINBURGH. 

Nothing has occurred at the Theatre 
here since last month, requiring parti- 
cular notice, except that on the last four 
nights of the season the public were sur- 
prised’ by the wonderful performances of 
Miss Clara Fisher, a child of only seven 
years of age. The Theatre closed on 
Saturday the 12th with a bumper house 
for the benefit of the little wonder. The 
House again on the 21st for the Sum- 
mer, with Mrs Alsop, from the Theatre- 


Royal, Drury-Lane. 
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or 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 


May 21.—Charles Maxweil, Esq. to be Gover- 
nor of the Island of St Christopher. 

Sir Samuel Ford Whittingham, Knight, to be 
Governor of the Island of Dominica. 
_ 25,—Charles Warren, Esq. to be the Prince of 

Wales’s Attorney-General. 

51.—Mr W.E. L. Jameson to be Hanoverian 
Consul at Cork, 
‘ id J. Wilieock to be Hanoverian Consul at 
Seilly. 

M: Christopher Trewhella, jun, to be Hanove- 
yian Consul at St Ives, 

Mr George Irwin to be Hanoverian Consul at 
Shoreham. 

June 1,—Lieut.-General the Hon, Sir William 
Lumley, K. C. B. to be Governor and Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Bermudas or Somers [slands. 


Members returned to serve in the present 
Parliament. 


Borough of Oakhampton.—Right Hon, Henry 
Prittie, Lord Baron Dunailey of Kilboy, Ireland. 
‘Town and Port of Hythe.—Samuel Jones Lloyd, 


Esq. 
Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


May 5. The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
order a Conge d’Flire to pass the Great Seal, em- 
powering the Archdeacon and Chapter of the Ca- 
thedral Chureh of Llandaff to elect the Rey. Wil- 
liam Van Mildert, Doctor in Divinity, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity at the University of Oxford, 
Bishop of the said See. 

6. The Rev. Mr Boyde, formerly minister of 
the Caledonian Chapel, London, was admitted to 
the charge of the parish of Auchinleck, vacant b 
the translation of the Rev. Mr Lindsay to Ochil- 
tree. 

10. The Reformed Presbyterian Congregation 
of Stranraer gave an unanimous call to Mr Wil- 


liam Symington, preacher of the Gospel. ‘The 


Kev. John Jeffrey of Dumfries preached and pre- 
sided. 

12. Calls were presented to Peter Macindoe, A. 
M. preacher, from the Reformed Presbyterian 
Congregations in Loanhead, Eaglesham, @hirn- 
side, and Kelso, the last of which he aceepted. 

15. The Rev. John Frazer, lately of the Scots 
Chureh, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, was ad- 
mitted assistant and successor to the Rev. Dr 
Miller of Old Cumnock, and most cordially re- 
ceived by a numerous congregation. 

92. Mr Ebenezer Bradshaw Wallace, preacher 
of the Gospel, has been presented to the church 
and parish of Bar, vacant by the death of the late 
Rev. Mr Stephen Young. = 

June 35. The Original Burgher Associate Congre- 
gation of Kirkintilloch gave Mr John Russell, 

reacher, an unanimous call to be their preacher, 

5. The Right Hon. the Earl of Moray has pre- 
sented the Rey. Duncan Grant, A. M. minister of 
the Gaelie chapel, Aberdeen, to the church and 
parish of Alves, pres ftery of Elgin, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Walter Stewart. 


Brevet Capt. J. Fraser, 1 Ceylon Regt. to be Ma- 
in the Army Sist Oct. 1818, 


2D. G. F. W. C. Smith (late of Honour to 
the Prince Regent) to Cornet, vice 
Broderick, dead 22d Apr. 1819. 


Cornet H. F. Finch to be Lieut. 
vice Cathcart, W.1. Rang. | 6th May 

Gent. Cadet J. S. Brymer to be Cornet by 

purch. vice do. 

R. H. Symons to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Blaquiere, 18 Dr. 15th do, 

4Dr. Capt. R. Kerr, from h. p. 14 F, to be 
Paymaster, vice Patrickson, h. p. 

_ 17th March 


il 


Lieut. J. Moore to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Lieut. Col. Childers, 60 Apr. 
Cornet R. Hollingworth to be Licut. by 


purch. vice Moore do. 
T. O. Partridge to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Hollingworth do, 


Gent. Cadet R, Harrington -to be Cornet 
by pureh. 6th May 
Assist. Surg. J. Quineey, from h. p. to be 

-Assist. Surg. vice Pulsford, dead 
15th do, 


3 F.G. Qua. Mast. Serj. William Thompson to 


19 


be Qua, Mast. vice Stcel, dead 6th do. 
Lieut. M. M‘Dermott, from h, p. 56 F. to 
be Paym. vice Hodgson, dead 29th Apr. 
Ensign 8. Hart to be Lieut. vice M‘Der- 
mott, dead 6th May 
Gent. Cadet C. Brownrigg to be Ensign, 
vice Hart do. 
2d Lieut, J. Wardell, from 2 Ceylon R. 
to be Lieut. vice Hatherly, dead 
Ist Aug. 1818, 
J. H. Lewis to be Ensign, vice Barnes 73 
F. 15th April 1819. 
Ensign Everard to be Lieut. vice Maling, 
dead 10th Sept. 1818, 
A. Divrom to be Ensign, vice Hawkins, 
East India Comp. Service 15th do. 
D. Campbell to be Ensign, vice Everard 
16th do, 
Lieut. W. Anderson from h. p. 51 F. to 
be Paym. vice Smith, dismissed 
15th May 1819, 
Surg. S. C. Rae, from 55 F. to be Surg, 
vice Byrtt, h. p. 71 F. 29th Apr. 
Lieut. Wm. Atkinson, from h. p. to be 
Adj. and Lieut. vice Stephenson, dead 
25th July 1818. 
——— I. J. Ryan to be Capt. vice Cum- 
ming, dead 29th Apr. 1819. 
Ensign W. A. Hardeastle to be Lieut. vice 


Ryan do. 
Gent. Cadet I. Calvert to be Ensign, vice 
Hardeastle do, 
Lieut. T. Parr to be Capt. vice Given, 
dead do, 

Ensign I’. Ebhart to be Lieut. vice Parr 
do. 

A. A. Dalzell to be Ensign, vice Ebhart 
do, 


Ensign T. Luttrell to be Lieut. vice Ken- 
dall, dead 29th May 1817. 
Lieut. C. Williams tobe Capt. vice Parker, 
dead 25th Aug. 1818. 
Surg. E. O’Reilly, M. D. from h, p. 71 F. 
to be Surg. vice Roe, 28 F, 
29th April 1819. 
Brevet Lt. Col. M. Childers, from 11 Dr. 
to be Major by purch. vice Bouverie, 
ret. léth do. 
T. A. Blair to be Ensign, vice Aitkin, 
dead 6th May 
Ensign M. Lidwell to be Lieut. vice Hel- 
ridge, ret. 7th Aug. 1518. 
J. Barnes, from 19 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Holmes, dead 7th Oct. 
Irwin, from 85 F, to be Lieut. 
vice Lidwell, dead 9th do. 
Gent. Cadet J. Roskrow to be Ensign, vice 
Lidwell, prom. 15th Apr. 1819. 
Ensign L. Brown to be Lieut. vice Smith, 
dead 4th Aug. 18158. 
R. G. Geddes to be Ensign, vice Brown 
13th Apr. 1819. 
B. Young to be Ensign, vice Irwin, (oF. 
14 
A. Tyndall to be Ensign, vice M‘Nabh, 
dead 15th do. 
Ensign E. Cox to be Lieut. vice Coghlan, 
dead 1 Oct. 1816, 
—— J. Hassard to be Lieut. vice Hig- 
ginson, dead 16th Aug. 
ae Major J. Shipp, from 14 Dr. to be 
ensign, vice Cox 4th May 1815. 
Gent. Cadet W. Gossip to be Ensign, vice 
Carroll, prom. 29th Apr. 1419. 
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Rifle Br. lst Lieut. T. F. Uniacke to be vice 
Middleton, res. Adj. only 6th May 
2W.1. R. Capt. W. Appleton, from African C. to 
be Capt. vice Walton, ret. on h. p. 
25th Apr. 
R.Y R. Serj. — Surman, from 10 Dr. to be 
Ensign, vice M‘Intosh, dead 29th do. 
Rk. W.1. R. Lieut. Hon. G. Catheart, from 6 D. 
Cids. to be Capt. vice Angelo, ret. 
24th Dec. 1818. 
York Ch. Ensign G. Laze to be Lieut. vice Max- 
well, dead 29th Apr. 1819. 
Troop Serj. Maj. J. Rind, from 9 Dr. 
to be Ensign, viee M‘Carthy do. 
1 Cey. R. Brevet Major P,. Delatre to be Maj. vice 
Coxon, dead 28th Sept. 1818. 
Ist Lieut. P. Secluno to be Capt. vice 
Delatre do. 
2d Lieut. J. Foster, from 2 Ceylon R. 
to be Ist Lieut. vice Layton, dead 
do. 
M. Conradi to be Ist Lieut, 
vice Secluno 28th do. 
R. Basset to be 2d Lieut. vice Green, 
dead 14th April 1819. 
P. Reyne to be 2d Lieut. vice Conradi 
15th do. 
Ensign J. Basset, from 4W. 1 R. to be 
2d Lieut. vice R. Basset, cancelled 
14th do, 
4 2d Lieut. W. Stewart to be Ist Lieut. 
vice Tranchell, dead 18th Sept, 1518. 
G. Fretz to be 2d Lieut. vice Wardell, 
19 FY 14th Feb, 1814, 
R. Price to be 2d Lieut. vice Barbier, 
dead 15th Apr. 1819. 
Lieut. C. F. Button to be Adj. vice 
Boyton, res, Adj. only 
26th Sept. 1818. 
Roy. Art. Capt. F. A. S, Knox, from h. p. to be 


Capt. 1 1819, 
Ist Lieut. H. L. Sweeting to be 2d Capt, 
oO. 

— R. L. Garstin, from h. p, to 

be ist Lieut. do. 
2d Lieut. H. Chamberlain, from h, p. 
to be 2d Lieut, do 


——R. C. Smyth, from h. p. to 
be 2d Lieut. do. 

Hos. Staff Deputy Inspector J. R. Hume, M. D. 
to be Inspector of Hosp'tals 

5d Dee. 1818, 


Exchanges. 


Brevet Lt. Col. Irby, from 2 Life G. with Major 
Vyse, 1 W. 1. 
Major Ross, from 21 F. with Major Leahy, h. p. 


7 F. 
Lawrence, ff6m 15 Dr. with Major Pater- 
son, 224 Dr. 
Brevet Major Hamerton, from 7 F. ree. diff, with 
Capt. ore h, p. 67 F. 
-—— Moray, from 135 Dr. with Capt. 


Browne, 19 Dr. 

Wood, from 4 F. with Capt. De 
Montmorency, h. p. 2) F. 

- Smith, from 24 F, rec. diff. with Capt. 

rown, h, p. 54 F. 
= ye 34 F, rec. diff. with Capt. Price, 
.p. 50 

—— Considine, from 13 Dr. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Brunton, h. p. 60 F. 

—— Fead, from 3 F. G, rec. diff. with Capt. Dig- 
by, h. p. 25 F. 

-— Tupman, from 2 Ceylon Regt. with Brev. 
Lt.-Col. Hamilton, p. 4 W. 1. R. 

—— Harvey, from Coldst, G, rec. diff. with Capt. 
Armytage, h, p. 

Lieut. Jones, from 24 F. with Lieut. Lee, 87 F. 

-——— Uarvey, from Coldst. G. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Hall, h. p. 

-—— J. Brownlow, from 7 F. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. h. p. 

—~—— Carroll, from 15 F, rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Bonnor, h. p. 3 F. 
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Lieut. M‘Cullock, from 31 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Taylor, h. p. 57 F. 

Turnstall, from 36 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Lewis, h. p. 

Nunn, from 46 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Stuart, 86 F. 

Birkett, from 65 F. with Lieut. Madden, 

h. p. 89 F. 

Lee, from 87 F. with Lieut. Jones, 24 Dr. 

Aldrich, from Rifle Brig. rec. diff. with 

Lieut. Uniacke, h. p. 

‘Brauns, from Staff Corps, with Lieut. 

Frazer, h. p. 

Hawley, from 1 Dr. G, ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Dickens, h. p. 14 F. 

—— Clavering, from 14 Dr, with Lieut, Oims- 
by, h, p. 3 Dr. G. 

Crawford, from 43 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Matthews, h. p. 

Ross, from } Dr. with Lieut, Green, h. p. 
Cavalry Staff Corps 

Cornet Sir J. Radcliffe, from 6 Dr. with Cornet 
Richardson, h. p. 23 Dr. 

Ives, from 18 Dr. with Ensign Seton, 52 F. 

2d Lieut. Baillie, from 23 F. with Ensign Mat- 
thews, h. p. 14 F, 

Ensign Connolly, from 57 F. ree. diff. with Eusign 
Gosselin, h. p. 60 F. 

Williams, from 5 F. ree. diff. with Ensigu 

J, Cameron, jun, h. p. 92 F. 

—— M‘Lachlan, from 57 F. ree. diff. with En- 

sign Ferrier, h. p. 56 F. 

Anderson, from 57 F. rec. diff. with En- 
sign Bainbrigge, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. ; 
Ensign & Adjut. Myers, from 60 F. with Ensign 

& Adjut. Adams, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lt.-Col. Bouverie, 60 F. 
Capt. Angelo, Roy. West India Rang. 
Lieut, Heselridge, 75 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Cornet Clyde, 24 Dr. 
2d Lieut. Rich, Basset, 1 Ceylon Regt. 


Deaths. 


Col. the D. of Buecleugh, Dumfries Militia 
20th April 1819. 
Lt.-Col. D. Cameron, late 1 R. Vet. Bn. 
April do. 


25d do. 


Lawson, R. Art. 


Major Campbell, R. Art. 7th May 
Capt. Given, 45 F. 16th Apr. 


Campbell, 67 F. 
— Gethin (killed in action with the Caffres) 72 
5d Feb. 
—— Enraght, R. York Ran. _10th do, 
—— Magius, h. p. K. G. L. 25d Mareh 
Lieut. Tomlinson, 17 Dr. 25th Sept. 1818. 
M‘ Dermott, do. 6th do 
Lidwell, 73 F. 
—— George, R. West Ind. Rang. 
—— Hunt, late 2 R. Vet. Bn. 6th May 1819. 
—— Fair, h. p. $1 F. Sist March 
—— Blackburn, Dumfries Militia 
Sist Oct, 1818. 
Cornets, 2d Lieuts. and Ensigns. 
Broderick, 2 Dr. G. 4th April 1819. 
Arrow, 67 F. 2ist Nov. 1818. 
Aitken (drowned) 72 F, 17th Jan. 1819. 
Drayton, R. W. I. Ra. 2d March 


M‘honachie, do. ISth do. 
T. B. Cooper, R. Art. 2ist Feb. 
Town, h. p. 24 F. 20th Aug. 1818. 


Bevan, Dumfries Militia 29th March 1819. 
Adj. Lieut. Warde, 65 F. 
Quart. Mast. Steel, 5 F. G. 
Assist. Surg. Pulsford, 18 Dr. 
Assist. Commis. Gen. at Tobago 
~ 2ist Feb, 1819. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o’elock in the morning, andeight 


— 4 the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 


Attach. 4 
1819. | Ther,| Jaro. | ‘Ther. Wind.} Weather. | 18319. | Ther.| Baro. Vind.| Weather. 
M. 41/29.588,M. 53) 1s Cold showe 43129.586'M. 6 > rain : 
Ma if old shower (1M. 45129.586)M. 60) W.]Dull, rain at 
M. mild aftn. Mayl7y 59 6Us}mod fnight 
M. 41} .598/M. 55 Js. M. 47} .550)M. 5a We 
2{ = 34} mod Fair, sunsh. 184 5° ‘igh Coble. hail 
E. 51] .S09/E. 56 Ditto, ditto 19{ E. 50 AOE. 58} Fair, sunsh. 
a{ M. 41) .518)M. SS sun. cold |M- 45] .402)M. ble some 
M M. 41) .584IM. 50 [Rainy all 
6{ M .666)M. 97 5. Mild, clear oo § |M. .626)M. 48 fic. Dull, some 
Sil) 25 |sunsh. 224 45} 50) mod train 
7{ M. 45 791 M. 98 Mild. ra, aft. 93 M. 42) 48. E. /Rain morn, 
E. [mod { KE. 40} 52) felear day 
8{ M. 22 M. Mild showy. 94 M. 41 M, 50) N. F { 
M. 45] . 5511s. M. 39) .863/M. 50) 
837 55 mod |Ditto, ditto 254 46| 50 f brisk. ir, sunsh. 
M. 45] .727|M. 65.18. 40) 52) E. 4 
134 675 E. 58} high Ditto sunsh, 28 { 44] 48 {mod [Cble-hail,sn, 
54|M. do OS LIN. en G79, M. 49 LIN. 
15 50 56 j high Sunsh, cold 39 698): hail, sn. 
58 (|M. 33) .680/M. 45) Rainy ver 
UE. 54] 58 thigh Ditto, ditto 504 E. 40) } mod jeold . 
15{ M. 40) .793)M. 58 \}Cble. |Mild, sunsh. 31 535) .741)M. iy Ss. Fair, foren. 
60 J ve? { E. 55) [rain afteru 
| Me .720)M, 60 W.IMild,showy. 
54] 56$ nod Quantity of rain, 2.517. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the easterly winds, accompanied by showers of hail and snow, 
in the latter end of May, the crops in general appear to have suffered little. ‘The suc- 
culent pJants, such as clover and potatoes, have in some places, however, been consi- 
derably injured ; but in the orchards in the Carse of Gowrie, and on the banks of the 
Clyde, the fruits having been mostly set before the frosts came on, the injury to the ex- 
pected crop is not so great as was contemplated. Wheat still contintes to promise @ 
luxuriant crop, and many fields are now in ear. Oats everywhere have a flattering ap- 
pearance ; and barley, except on heavy soils, and sown when the ground was wet, ge- 
nerally looks well. Beans and pease appear in very desirable condition. ‘The weather 
has been favourable for turning over fallow grounds; and a great breadth of turnip has 
already been sown. ‘The genial showers since the commencement of this month (and 
it is hoped the frosts are over for a season) will enable the hay crop to reach a fair ave- 
rage. Grain still continues to find a dull market. Fat cattle meet with a ready sale ; 
and young cattle for grass bring high prices. —June 14. 


The Cardamine pratensis and the Montia fontana, both aquatic plants, came in flower 
on the 15th May; apple-trees in orchards, and the lilac in shrubberies, were in full 
flower by the 16th. ‘The various leaved water crow-foot was in flower by the 17th, the 
lily of the valley by the 19th, the laburnum tree by the 21st; walnut and oak trees 
were in leaf by the 24th; the Cerastium tomentosa and hautboy, and Chili strawberries, 
were in flower by the 28th; the hawthorn came in flower on the Ist June; the Vero- 
nica beccabunga, (brooklime,) a water plant, on the 2d, the common peony on the 
6th, water-cresses and the Stellaria uliginosa by the 8th ; old ash trees were in full leaf 
by the 9th; and, on the 12th, the common rye-grass (Lolium perenne) began to open 
its flowers.. 

The temperature of the water in the pond where the water plants grow, on which the 
above observations were made, ranged between 48° and 53° Fahrenheit, from the l}th 
May to the 12th June. 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburch. 


Wheat. Vatmeal. & P 
Barley.| Oats, Pease. Quar. i819. |—— & P. Meal. 
Boll] Prices. [Av. pr. *}}p.peck Bls.)Peck. |/Bolls. | Peck, 
d, Ss. d. s. a. Ss. 8S. a. ad. d. d. ad. Ss. d, ad. a. 
May 19] 456/21 58 |54 26 SL |1922 0117.20 O19 106 8 May 1 4 |} 75 
26) 485151 56654 26 [1922 O19 21 OF 9 8 251) 478} 1 5 57 1135 
June 2) 55151 38 135 8125 2661822 6)18 22 OF 9 iJune 1410/1 4 47 113 
41 [56 25 226) 9 1016 8 526,12 4 61 145 
Glasgow. 
1910 ‘Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 204 1s. Bariey, 520 Ibs. Flour, 
British.|| Irish. | British. ||English.| Scots. [!Stir. Mea,|} 140 Ibs. Ibs. 
26 28 0125 25 [186196] 60 65 


May 1458 40 055 36,55 56 20 O18 19 0 

96 58 40 56155) 35 18 6| 18 19 0 
June 40 56155 55 hie 12 6 18 19 0 
S58 40 56655 35 20 0118 190 


"6 28 O23 24 1186190) 60 65 
95 27 22 ©2353 GIN8 018 660 65 
24 26 6 24 HIS GIVE 60 65 


Haddington. Dalkeith, 
Wheat. Be Oatmea!. 
| 1819. . Barley.| Oats. ease. | Beans. |) 1819, poll Pek. 
s. & s. Ss dis, s. d, de 
May 500 | 26 0 57 01 55 © 52616 20 0116 20 0115 190) May 17/176 189) 1 5 
28 43521351 0 38 O34 3 26 25 25 0117 230 24176 18 13 
June 4) 586 | 50 0 59 0/355 6 26 52 [17 25 22 0115 226 190) 1 5 
455 | 50 359 0} 56 2 50 22 0} 18 24 0] 18 25 200) 1 4 
4 London. 
Wheat. Oats. Beans. Pease. Flour, |, Juar. 
per qr. Fd & Pol) Potat.|] ’igeon. Tick. |} Boiling.) Grey.|} Fine. | 2d. }Loaf. 
Ss. 8. Ss. 8. Ss 5. Ss. s. 8. 8. S. S. 8. 3 Se Se Ss. 8. d. 
May 7JO}54 40) 25 40 118 42 50128 52 40/47 451155 55] 11 
24150 72454 25 40 18 50150 42 50 52 40 451/50 55}45 SO] 10 
75154 40 25 Sol} 42 50128 52 40/47 55/45 SU] 10 
June 72154 404 28 45 120 42 50/28 S232 4147 55}45 50) 10 
iki 
Liverpool. 
\ Flour. Oatm. 240 Ib. 
1819 Wheat. Onts. Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, Amer. || .. 
70 Ib, 45 ib. 60 Ib. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr. ge ip, Eng. Ivish. 
Ss. d. d. De ad. Ss. d Ss. da. s.d. Ss. S. Ss. s. s. Ss. s. Se 8. 8s. Ss. 8. 8. 
May 61095 43 6359 6 5) 54 40 | 46 51 | 28 40 45 48]45 46/26 58!) 50 52125 29 
25,8 61L 05 15 559 65 54-40 | 46 51 | 28 40 46 46) 26 50 29 
June OS 15 S56 6 54.40 | 46 | 28 40 944 47 [42 45) 26 28 50/25 
33 636 60) 5440 |-46 51] 28 401145 48/443 46/26 2 
Fi 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 


1819. | Wht.| Rye. |Briey.| Oats.| Beans. [rene Oatm.)) wht. Rye. | Barley} Oats. | Beans.|Pease. 


s. djs. dis. s. djs. dill & dja dis. djs djs. djs. d. 

May 75 5) 47 11 [46 11) 54 7 11156 G72 11/46 42 8 4150 
15) 72 5] 50 6 5] 55 5 52 O[51 372 10/48 9) 41 9 126 2/48 5 
22171 4) 47 1 (43 5] 51 11 151 10730 4/44 10) 40 6 125 8 
69 6) 49 2/41 1] 51 9 51 7/29 Gd. 425 9 


Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Maritime Districts’ of England and Wales, by 
which Importation is to be regulated’ in Great Britain: ~~~ 
Wheat, 75s, Td.—-Rye, 48s, 10d.—Barley,45s. 7d.—Oats, 278. 10d.—Beans, 50s, 2d.—Pease, 55s. 3d. 
Oatmeal, 10d Rape Seeds 848508 
Alverage Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks ‘immediately preceding os 
15th May 1819. 


Wheat, 65s. 2d\—Rvye, 46s. €d.—Barley 40s. 6d.—Oats, 25s. 5d.—Reans, 41s. Sd.—Pease, 41s. 10d- 
Oatmeal, per boll, 20s, 1ld.—Bear or Big, 55s. 8d, 
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1819."] Register.—Commercial Report. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL PropucE.—Sugars.—The demand for all descriptions, which has been 
languid for some weeks, with a considerable decline of prices, has begun again to revive. 
The purchases of Muscovades last week were considerable. The refined market— great- 
ly revived ; Lumps sold freely at the advance of 3s. to 5s., and finer descriptiuns were 
in request at the advance of Js. to 2s. Molasses were heavy, and might be purchased 
at adecline of Is. to 2s. Cotton.—A sale is to commence at the India House on the 
11th instant, consisting of 83 bales Bourbon, 1200 Surats, 150 Bengals, and 100 of the 
latter damaged ; it is stated that the Company’s Surats will be put up at $d., under 
which they will not be sold. The purchases since Tuesday last consist of 60 fair Bahias 
in bond at 16d. ; 20 Pernams, 20d. ; 400 Bengals, the latter nearly all good fair qua- 
lity, sold at 6d. ; a few inferior sold at 5$d., and a parcel of better quality at 64d. A 
public sale of Demerara and Grenada descriptions was attempted, but there appeared 
no purchasers ;_ the whole were in consequence withdrawn. Coffve.—There have been 
great fluctuations in coffee. The prices, which had fallen in the latter part of last 
month, are again on the advance. Ata public sale on Thursday, Dutch sold at 4s. to 
5s. per cwt. higher, St Domingo at an advance of 2s. to 3s., and Jamaica 5s. to 6s. 
On Friday, Dutch obtained a farther advance of 2s. to 3s. ; St Domingo on Saturday 
was reported to have realized 93s. 7’cec.—A sale commenced at the India House on the 
Ist instant, and still continues; the Boheas have sold 7d. under last sale prices, and 
common Congou 2d. to 3d. per lb. lower. Rum.—The market continued exceedingly 
heavy till Friday the 28th ult., when a public sale established the prices at a very con- 
siderable reduction from the late nominal quotations. Tobacco.—The market remains 
heavy. The new Excise duties will, it is supposed, have no effect on the home con- 
sumption. Delivered for home use, last month, 545 hhds. O%/s.—There is very little 
alteration in the prices. Seed-oil is declining. 

EvuROPEAN Propuce.—Tallow.—The prices have given way considerably ; and 
the reduction has not facilitated sales. Hemp may also be purchased on lower terms ; 
and in Flac there is little variation. Brandy and Geneva are both again lower.— 


June 8. 


Course of Exchange, London, June 8.—Amsterdam, 11 : 14. Ditto, at sight, 
11 : J). Rotterdam, 11 : 15. Antwerp, 11 : 17. Hamburgh, 35 : 4. Altona, 
35: 5. Paris, 3 days sight, 24: 85. Bourdeaux, 25: 15. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 144}. Madrid, 364. Cadiz, 37. Gibraltar, 334. Leghorn, 50. Genoa, 47. 
Lisbon, 54. Oporto, 54. Rio Janeiro, 61. Dublin, 15. Cork, 15 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars L.3: 19 : 0. New dollars L.0 : 5 04. 
Silver in bars standard .L. 0: 5 : 24. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 15s.—Cork or Dublin 
15s.—Belfast 15s.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 20s. to 25s.—Jamaica 303.—~ 


Greenland out and home 313g. 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from May 19 to June 9, 1819. 


May 19. | May 26.) June 2. | June 9 
Bank stock, oo 214 217 224 
3 per cent. reduced, 703 71 664 65 693 
3 per cent. consols, 713 663 66 a 
34 per cent. do. 794 74} oa 76 
4 per cent. do. 894 793 84 88 
5 per cent. navy annuities 105 101 1004 — 
India stock, 205 210 _ 
~—— Bonds, 29 31 pr} 9 7dis|2 4 dis. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. 7 Sprié 7 dis. 2 dis.}4 1 pr. 
Consols for acct. 713 673 653 70 
French 5 per cents. — (66fr. fr. 
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Register.—Commercial Report. 


PRICES CURRENT.—June 5, 1819. 


TEA, Bohea, per lb. + « 
Congou, . . 
Souchong, . 

SuGar, Muse. ewt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, 


Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 


Fine and very fine, . 


Brazil, Brown, . + 


White, « 


Refined, Double Loaves, 
Powder ditto, . +--+ 


Single ditto, ....- 
Small Lumps, - 
Large ditto, . 
Crushed Lumps, + - 
Mo tassks, British, . - 
Correr, Jamaica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Fine and very fine, 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 
Ord. good, & fine ord. 
St Domingo,. + + + 
P1iMENTO (in Bond), Ib. - 
SprritsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. . 
Geneva, eo 
WInEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 
Portugal Red, pipe, .- 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Madeira, . «+ 
Loewoopn, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, 
Fustic, Jamaica, . . -. 
Cae, 
Inp1G0, Caraccas fine, lb. 
Timer, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto Oak, ... 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American, bri. . 
Archangel, « 
Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, ewt. . 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh Clean, . 
Frax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 
Dutch, 18 
Mats, Archangel, . . 
Brist Les, Peters. Firsts, 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 
Pot, 
Whale, tun, . 
Tonacco, Virg. fine, lb. . 
c inferior, 
OTTONS, Bowed Georgia 
Sea Island, fine, . 
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LIVERPOOL. Lonpon. 
— 20 
3 4 6 
53 66 | 60 78 
67 83 | 65 67 
84 90 | 78 
28 35 | 35 37 
40 48 | 43 52 
che — 1 2db)14 
— | 94 
li4 118 | 
li4 120 110 
100 110 | 98 107 
7 88 OMS 
Uncertain. 118 126 
6} rer? 
—i1210 30 
— 35 0 65 
6 6 1715 
610 615;8 0 8 5 
710 810; 110 
8 0 8 10 10 6 
26232 8] — om 
12} 16/1 8 14 
146 1661196 
166 1761160 
68 — | 59 —_ 
— 56 
90 
38 41 | 41 42 
38. 38 
0550 7150 8 
2 
2 6 
OD Gols 9 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BaNKRUPTS, announced in May 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ainsworth, J. Bolholt near Bury, Lancaster, 
whitster 

Appleyard, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, bricklayer 

Austin, J. London, corn-dealer 

Abrahams, L, and A. London, oil-merchants 

Bulmer, J. sen. and J. Bulmer, jun. South 
shields, ship-builders 

Binns, J. sen. and J. Binns, jun. Looe, Cornwall, 
merchants 

Baylis, J., and T, Thomson, Loudon, ironmon- 


ers 

J. Sheffield, merchant 

Burch, N., and W. smith, Birtles cum Bamford, 
Laneaster, ealico-printers 

Bell, J. R. Loudon, imsurance-broker 

Beardsworth, J., and J. Bealey, Blackburn, cot- 
ton-manutacturers 

Brooker, W. London, timber-merchant 

Bates, J. Leyburn, Kent, miller 

Bound, R. Sopley, Southampton, miller 

Blackburn, W., and P, C. S. Rousseau, Middle- 
sex, corn-deailers 

Bourne, 5. Leek, Stafford, ironmonger 

Brooke, G, Leominster, Hereford, diaper 

Ball, J. Poole, shoemaker 

Beckett, J., and J. Roberts, London, trimming- 
manutacturers 

Blackford, R. London, stationer 

Bevis, T. London, coaclunaker 

Basham, C. Norwich, eoachmaker 

Bromley, J. jun. Stafford, shoe-manufacturer 

Hall, T. Frome Selwood, Somerset, wool-stapler 

Barlow, J. Bolton-le-Moors, Lancaster, druggist 

Birt, W, Bristol, broker 

Brown, K., and G. H. Harris, London, ironmon- 

ers 

Blalte, Cowes, brewer 

Chapinan, J. Margate, baker 

Cooper, G. Walton-upon-Thames, Surrey, brewer 

Cohen, G,. A. London, merchant 

Cumnungs, J. Middlesex, brewer 

Ciunie, R. A. Berwick-upon-T weed, corn-mer- 


chant 

Cox, J. Middlesex, linen-lraper 

Corney, J. and R. London, merchants 

Coleman, W. Gosport, baker 

Critchley, J. Liverpool, inerchant 

Coldwell, T. S. Norwich, coachmaster 

Davis, D. London, jeweller 

Dyer, W. sen, London, gokismith 

Dickson, W. jun. Liverpool, wine-merchant 

Dorning, D. Worsley, Lancaster, innkeeper 

Dawson, G., and W. Longdon, London, colour- 
manutacturers 

Duffil, J. Bromsgrove, Worcester, grocer 

Dickinson, J. Manchester, dealer 

Iially, J. Woolwich, innkeeper 

Karl, T. Kingston-upon-Thames, bargemaster 

Ewbank, J. London, bottle-merchant 

Elliot, W. jun. Tunbridge Wells, Kent, cheese- 
monger ’ 

Evans, 5. Bristol, victualler 

Eddison, T. Romford, linen-draper 

Fisher, T. Liverpool, master-mariner 

lox, R. jun. Norwich, silk-mercer 

Foote, B. London, victualler 

¥rith, M. Dewsbury, York, lime-burner 

Flaction, F. Middlesex, jeweller 

fleteher, S. Doncaster, haberdasher 

Gorton, J. H,, and J. and W, Roberts, Tottington, 
Lancaster, eotton-spinners 

Grimsby, J. B. Kingston-upou-Hull, haberdasher 

Gotireux, J. London, broker 

Goode, J. Liverpool, 

Golding, J. Colchester, tanner 

Geman. and R. Webb, Bristol, sugar-refiners 

George, W. Frome Selwood, Somerset, elothier 

Goldeney, T. Chippenbam, Wilts, clothier 

Gaugain, P. J. Middlesex, jeweller 

J. B. Kimgston-upon-Hull, merchant 

awkins, C, Gosport, grocer 


Hodgson, R. Fleet-street, London, oilman 

Hunter, J. Bucklersbury, London, merchant 

Hale, J. London, tavern-keeper 

Hall, W. Highgate, Middlesex, victualler 

Henderson, J., and J. Mirley, London, linen- 
drapers 

Holder, E. Puddleston, Hereford, auctioneer 

Higton, J., and J. Brewer, London, warehouse- 
men 

Hartley, C. Whitehaven, joiner 

Hornby, G. Liverpool, brewer 

Halmshaw, J., and J. Swallow, York, carpet- 

_ Manufacturers 

Hirst, A. Beverley, York, worsted-manufacturer 

Horton, W. P. Rochdale, Lancaster, woollen-ma- 
nufacturer 

Hadlay, T. Birmingham, merchant 

Hall, W. Middlesex, upholsterer 

Heath, H. Middlesex, dealer in pictures 

Jones, 5. O. London, potter 

Illingworth, J. Leeds, woollen-cloth-manufacturer 

Jopson, W., and C. Wignall, Liverpool, turpen- 
tine-dealers 

Jackson, R. W. Melksham, Wilts, grocer 

Ikins, J. Rockhead in Mirfield, York, merchant 

Johnson, S. Middlesex, cabinet-maker 

Izod, W. Redditch, Worcester, draper 

Jorden, J. 5. Birmingham, dealer 

J. London, merchant 

Kleft, H. W. V. London, oil-merchant* 

Kain, R., and W, H. Cuth, London, merchants 

Kershaw, G. Romford, Essex, shopkeeper 

Lund, J., and J. Walsh, Lancaster, cotton-manus 
facturers 

Lang, H, G., and W. Lancaster, calico-printers 

Langton, R. London, merchant 

Lawrence, RK. Minety, Wilts, grocer 

Lindsay, W. J. W. Ailn Hewer, Bath, silk-mer- 
cers 

Langston, R. sen. Manehester, cotton-merchant 

Lowe, G., and B. Cohen, Manchester, fustian- 
manufacturers 

Lowe, G. Manchester, merchant 

Levor, J. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, draper 

Lansdell, J. Middlesex, victuailer 

Lewis, J. Mincing-lgne, London, merchant 

Lee, W. Calverley, York, cloth-manufacturer 

Meadon, W. Bath, coachmaker 

Manning, W. Bristol, dealer 

Mallinson, D., and TI’. Lapton, York, calico-prin- 
ters 

Martin, M. D. London, jeweller’ « 

Moss, B. London, watchmaker 

Montague, D. London, soap-manufacturer 

Mumford, E. Liverpool, silversmith 

Midgley, R. Harden, York, worsted-manufac- 
turer 

ar R., and J. Waring, Liverpool, mer- 
chants 

Marshall, W. Middlesex, cheesemonger 

Marshall, W. H. Home, Spalding, Y ork, miller 

Norris, T. Middlesex, victualler 

Orr, J. Bucklersbury, London, merchant 

Oughton, J. Aston, near Birmingham, manufac- 


turer i 

Outram, J. and W. Welsh, Liverpool, common- 
brewers 

Ord, R. Deptford, Kent, butcher 

Puxley, J. London, carpenter 

Parsons, A. London, horse-dealer 

Pyper, G. Newport, Monmouth, sh 

Prattington, W., and A. L. Bewdley, Worcester, 


Peate, T. Great Coggeshall, Essex, eorn-factor 
Powell, J, aud E. Middlesex, oil and colour men 
Parkin, W. Nafterton, York, miller 

Poynor, C. Shareshill, Stafford, butcher 

Pettit, C, Birmingham, glover 

Paine, E. jun. London, merchant 
Penny, M, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, corn-factor 
Pearey, M. London, merchant 

Ramsay, W. North Shields, ship-owner 

Ridley, R. London, carpenter 

Rees, W. Margham, Glamorgan, grocer, &¢, 
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Rhoades, T. jun. Hoxton, glass-mounter 

Read, J., and T. Hellyer, London, merehants 

Richardson, T. London, silk-weaver 

Richards, J., E. C. Richards, and J. Richards, 
jun, London and Birmingham, merchants 

Roberts, E. London, merchant 

Rossiter, J. Shepton Mallet, clothier 

Smith, J. London, horse-dealer 

Stunt, T. London, carpet manufacturer 

Statham, P., and J. Hardwick, Lancaster, dyers 

Steemson, T. ship-builder 

Slingsby, J. Manchester, calico-printer 

Shepherd, M. Fareham, Southampton, hop-dealer 

Smith, W. Newecastle-upon-Tyne, grocer 

Smith, E. Westminster, chinaman 

Shoobridge, C. Kensington, draper 

Smithson, R. Whalley, Lancaster, butter-factor 

Scudamore, C. Manchester, woollen-card-manu- 
facturer 

Swanzy, London, merchant 

Smith, 8. Bristol, coal-merchant 

Schofield, T. Kingston-upon-Thames, maltster 

Shaw, J. Stonehouse, Devon, pawnbroker 

Simpson, R. London, merchant: 

Shynn, J. Malden, Essex, coal and wine-merehant 

Simms, W. Swindon, Stafford, coal-deaier 

Stead, M. Ludiow, Salop, stone-mason 

Tuson, J. London, builder 

Thomson, J. London, vietualler 

Taylor, T, Guildford, Surrey, liquor-merehant 

Tittensor, C, W., and J, Tittensor, London, whole- 
sale button sellers 


Tolley, S. Ridlington, Oxford, corn-dealer 

Webb, H. Bristol, pump-maker 

Winstanlay, T., and W. Crole, Liverpool, auc- 
tioneers 

Wilmot, J. Manchester, merehant 

Wriglay, B. Manchester, merchant 

Walker, B. London, tailor _— 

Wood, R. London, paper-hanger 

Williams, W. G. London, auctioneer 

Wild, R. Strand, Middlesex, tailor 

Wyatt, T. Smithfield, Middlesex, stage-coach 


master 

Wame, W. Middlesex, boot and shoemaker 

Watts, W. Gosport, victualler 

Wothe , M. Liverpool, merchant 

Wilson, E. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant 

Watt, J. Preston, Lancaster, linen-draper 

Wood, B. Narborough, Leicester, hosier 

Williams, P. G. London, painter 

Williams, S. Brighthelmstone, ter 

Woodward, J. Bunbury, Oxford, upholsterer 

Waddington, G. Blackburn, Lancaster, merchant 

Wilson, J. jun. Ville of Kenswich, Worcester, far- 
mer 

Wood, F., and R. Bellwood, Sculcoates, York, 
timber-merchants 

Yandall, E. Kingsland,. Middlesex, coach-pro- 
yrietor 

Yates, G. London, plumber _ 

‘Zimmer, J. Welbeck Street, Middlesex, merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES and DiviDENDs, announced in 
May 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Adam, J. sen. Glasgow, merchant, muslin-manu- 
facturer and agent, late of Paisle 

Adams, S. Aberdeen, seedsman and nurseryman 

Barelay, J. and Co, Templand and Inchbroom, 

ain-dealers 

Braid, J. Kirkaldy, merchant 

Cochrane, J. and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers 

Coats, J, Glasgow, muslin-manufacturer 

Christie, A. Leith, eorn-merchant 

Grahame, ‘T. Glasgow, merchant and manufac- 

turer 

Irving, KE. Leith, merchant . 

Kay, A. and Son, Glasgow, cabinet-makers 

Martin, J. Glasgow, manufacturer 

Mitchell, T. Dundee, soap-manufacturer 

Nimmo, R. Edinburgh, grocer 

Paterson, Walker, and Co. Leith, merehayts and 
commissionsagents 


Patison, A. Edinburgh, merchant F 

Pollock, J. Greenhead, Glasgow, cotton-spinner 

Smith, T. Glasgow, saddler 

Stewart, J. Pitnacree, innkeeper, and wheel and 
reel maker 

Symon, J. Aberdeen, merchant 

Tyrie, T. Paisley, vintner 


DIVIDENDS. . 


Baxter, W. W. Dundee, merchant; by J. G, Rus- 
sel, merchant there, 27th June, 

—e, W. Leith, merchant; by the trustee, 8th 

une. 

More, J. Glasgow, lately agent for the Royal 

Bank, and banker, merchant, and trader there ; 
J. Syme, Commercial Banking Company's 

Office there, 10th June. 

Urquhart, W. Glasgow, merchant; by M. Porter, 
accountant there, 10th June. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Nov. 11, 1818. ‘At Bombay, the Hon. 
Mrs Buchanan, a son. 

Dec. 21. The lady of William Macken- 
zie, Ksq. surgeon to the Governor’s body 
guard, Madras, a son. 

March 10, 1819. At Montreal, Lower 
Canada, the lady of Major George Hen- 
derson, royal engineers, a son. , 

' April 7. At Rome, the lady of John 
Macpherson, Esq. a daughter. 

18. At Bedale, Yotkshire, the lady of 
Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. a daughter. — 

20. At Bath, the lady of Sir Alexander 
Hood, Bart. a son. 

26. At Copenhagen, the lady of Augts- 
tus John Foster, Esq. his Majesty's Envoy 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of Denmark, a son. 

29. At Aberdour House, Mrs Gordon, 
a son. 

— At Dundee, the lady of John Max- 
well, Esq. Tay Street, a daughter. 

30, At Mansfield, Lesmahagow, Mrs 
Wilson, a son. 

May \. At Cairnhill, the Hon. Mrs Ha- 

4. In, George, Street, Edinburgh, ,th 
lady of John Manslicld, Esq. a daughter. 

5, At London, :the lady of the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, a daughter, which sur; 

t Lon the Right. Hon, L 
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9. In Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Hume, a son. . 

— Mrs Hopkirk, Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, a son. ce 

10. Mrs Baillie of Jerviswoode, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At London, Lady James Stuart, a 
daughter. 

12. At Lanark, Mrs Steele, wife of John 
Steele, weaver, was safely delivered of three 
fine boys, who, with their mother, are like- 
ly to do well., 

— At Stockton on Tees, Lady Char- 
lotte Macgregor Murray, a son. 

13. At Bower, Wick, Mrs Smith, a son. 

14. At Ruchill, the lady of H. Maclean, 
Esq. jun. of Coll, a daughter, 

— At Aberdeen, the lady of Dr J. C. 
Ogilvie, a daughter. 

17. At Stonehouse, near Plymouth, the 
Jady of Sir John Gordon Sinclair, a dangh- 
ter. 

18. Mrs Arthur Miller Rose, London, a 
son. 

— A‘ Skedbush, Mrs Crichton, a daugh- 
ter. 

24. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, a Princess. 

25. At Edinburgh, the lady of John 
Stewart, Esq. a daughter. 


27. At Broomhill House, Mrs Bruce, a . 


daughter. 

— Mrs Dundas, Albany Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son. 

— At No. 13, Dundas Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs A. Gillespie of Sunnyside, a son. 

Lately—At Edinburgh, Countess Fla- 
hault, a daughter. 

A few days since, a farmer's wife at Bal- 
lydine was delivered of five female children, 
three of whom are living.—Clonmet I1e- 
rald. 

At lis house, in Upper Berkely Street, 
London, the lady of the Hon. Warwick 
Lake, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 24, 1818. At Trinchinopoly, Captain 
Edward James Foote, 7th Madras native in- 
fantry, and Quarter-Master of Brigade, to 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Peter 
Begbie, Esq. of the Stamp Office, Lon- 
on. 

Nov. At Calcutta, James Dewar, Esq. 
of the civil service, eldest son of James 
Dewar, Esq. of Vogrie, to Miss Emily 

r, youngest daughter of the late Gene- 
Dyer. 

March 26,1819. At Biggar, John Minto, 
for 53 years carrier on the road between Glas- 
gow, Biggar, and Edinburgh, to Kathe- 
rine Ritchie. The bridegroom was 73, the 
bride 53, and the bridegroom's eldest son 

‘a former marriage 43 years of age, 
~~ April 14. At Cadiz, Mr Daniel Mac- 
pherson ‘of Inverness to Miss Josepha He- 
mas of Cadiz -* 
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2%. At Stonehouse Chapel, Plymouth, 
Major W. Read, permanent Assistant 
Quarter-Master-General, to Lydia, second 
daughter ot the late Francis Douglas, Esq. 
royal navy. 

21. At Dalteath, county of Derry, Tho- 
mas Walker, sq. of the Scots Greys, te 
Constantia Francis Anne, eldest daughter 
of J. C. Beresford, Esq. 

— At Belton Church, in Holderness, 
Yorkshire, John Laing, M. D. surgeon in 
Dumfries, to Miss Christina Elizabeth 
Gibb, both of Forfarshire. 

22. At Farr, Hugh Ross, Esq. of Kilra- 
vock, to Miss Catharine M‘Intosh, young- 
est daughter of J. M‘Intosh, Esq. of Farr. 

29. At Kinclaven, the Rev. John Craig, 
Kinkell, to Catherine, only daughter of the 
Rev. James Pringle, Kinciaven. 

May 3. The Eari of Buckinghamshire 
to Miss Glover of Keppel Street, Russel 
Square, London. 

10. At Hampton Court, Middlesex, John 
Kirkland, Esq. eldest son of John Kirk- 
land, Esq. of Glasgow, to Augusta Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late Major Ge- 
neral John A. Vesey. 

13. At London, the Earl Temple to 
Lady Campbell, eldest daughter of the 
Ear] and Countess of Breadalbane. 

— At London, the Hon. Richard Ne- 
ville, son of Lord Braybrooke, to Lady 
Jane Cornwallis, daughter of the Marquis 
Cornwallis. 

15. At North Cheam, Captain Buchanan, 
R. N. to Matilda, second daughter of James 
Daibiac, Esq. and grand-daughter to the 
late Kdward Barnard, Esq. of Froome, So- 
mersetshire. 

20. At Clerkseat, William Strattan, Esq. 
to Mary. eldest daughter of Thomas Black, 
Esq. of Watridgemuir. 

24. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Auld, mae 
nufacturer, Saltcoats, to Jane Mercer, 
daughter of Mr James I’indlay, accountant 
there. 

25. At Glasgow, Mr Charles Playfair, 
merchant, to Miss Mary Kennedy. 

Lately—Sandtord Graham, Esq. M. P. 
only son of Sir James Graham, Bart. M. P. 
for Carlisle, to Carolina, third daughter of 
John Longston, Esq. of Sarsdon House, 
Oxfordshire. 

Hugh Denoon, Esq. Pictou, to Catha- 
rine, eldest daughter of the Rev. Alexander 
Fraser, one of the ministers of Inverness. 

At London, Henry St John Georges, Esq. 
of the 19th lancers, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late David Mitchell, Esq. 

Woodbine Parish, jun, Esq. son of the 
Chairman of the Board of Excise in Scot- 
land, to Amelia, only daughter of Leonard 
Becher Morse, Esq. of Norwood. 

At Cork, Captain Thomas Hobbs, 92d 
Highlanders, to M third daughter 
of Simpson Hacket, Esq. Rivers Town, 
Tipperary. 
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At Dusseldorf, Lieutenant-General Ba. 
ron Hompesch, of the British service, to 
the Countess Isabella of Nesselrode Free- 
hoven. 

DEATHS. 

June 1818. At sea, on his passage from 
Bengal to the Cape of Good Hope, Captain 
Donald Macleod, of the Bengal artillery 
service, eldest son of the late Roderick 
Macleod, D.D. Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

Oct. 18. At Dinapore, East Indies, Cap- 
tain Peter Young, of the 12th regiment, 
Bengal native infantry, and late Major of 
Brigade to the forces under Sir David Och- 
terlony. 

Nov. At Caleutta, Andrew Johnston 
Henderson, in the 23d year of his age, As- 
sistant-Surgeon of the Marchioness of Ely 
East Indiaman, son of the Rev. John Hen- 
derson, minister of Queensferry, a young 
man of promising hopes. With good ta- 
lents, cultivated by a liberal education, he 
made attainments which rendered him es- 
timable in the line of his profession, and 
he possessed dispositions and virtues which 
highly endeared him to his acquaintances 
and friends, who all regret his early death. 

5. At Badulla, in Ceylon, Thomas Wyl- 
lie, Esq. surgeon in the service of the Hon. 
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branch of the Sliochd-Tigh Ian-Duibh, of 
the Keppock family. 

12. At Aberdeen, in the 56th year of his 
age, Mr George Ronald, for the last twenty 
yeats landlord of the Lemon-tree Tavern. 

13. At Kingsbarns, Mr William Leslie, 
farmer in Cessnock, aged 70 years. 

— At Greenend, near Edinburgh, the 
Rey. John Clunie, minister of Borthwick. 

14. Lieutenant-Colonel B. Warden, of 
the Bombay Establishment. 

15. At Aberdeen, Mrs Christian Baxter, 
of Glassel, relict of the late William Aber- 
dein, Esq. in the 81st year of her age. 

— AtGladfield, Ross-shire, Hugh Ross, 
Esq. of Aldie and Gladfield. 

17. At Forres, Mr A. M‘Intosh, mer- 
chant. 

~— At Hawick, Mr F. Tudhope, carrier, 
aged 83. He had travelled between Ha- 
wick and Berwick for upwards of 68 years, 
and assisted in the carriage of goods for the 
army in 1745. 

18. At Dundee, Mrs Barbara Kirkaldy, | 
relict of the late Colonel John Crow. 

— Alexander Pitcairn, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, John Bethune, Esq, 
of Berbice, eldest son of the late Rev. An- 
gus Bethune, minister of Alness, Ross- 
shire. 

— At Barnbarrach, Mrs Euphemia 


East India Company at Madras. 

% At Jubbulpore, East Indies, Captain 
Alexander Black, of the Bengal army, son 
of Dr Black, Kirkaldy. 

17. At Calpee, near Cawnpore, Lieute- 
nant Hutton Watkins, Ist regiment Bengal 
native infantry; and on the 29th April, at 
Mountsfield Cottage, near Shrewsbury, Mrs 


Reid, relict of John Cutlar, Esq. of An 
grennan. 

19. Thomas Mouat, Esq. of Garch, in 
Shetland. 

— At Nice, of a deep decline, the Hon. 
William Brodrick. 

— In Glasgow Barracks, Mrs Mary 
Lowrey, wife of Captain Lowrey, 40th re- 


= 


: 


ak 


et Elizabeth Watkins, wife of Mr Higgins of 


that place. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs Janet Hunter, 
relict of the late James Scott, Esq. 

Dec. 7. At Kaira, in the Presidency of 
Bombay, Caroline, wife of George William 
Anderson, Esq. of the East India Com- 

y's civil service. 

Feb. 23. 1819. At sea, on his passage to 
the Island of Trinidad, Duncan, seventh 
_ surviving son of James Lamont of Knock- 
dow, Esq. 

March. Mr Alexander Gillies, late su- 
pervisor of Excise. He was amanuensis 
to Dr Adam Smith, and transcribed for 
him his celebrated work ‘* The Wealth of 
Nations.” For some time past he was sup- 
ported by the Doctor's nephew, Lord Res- 
yee but a very short time survived 

21. At Montrose, Mr Jonathan Forbes, 
merchant there. 

Apri 5. At Spa, Lieutenant-Colonel D, 
I. Cameron, late of the Ist royal veteran 

9. At Fortwilliam, Captain 
Angus Macdonald of Tulloch, the oldest 


giment, in the 64th year of her age. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Isabella Aird, wi- 
dow of the deceased Dr John Aird, physi- 
cian ;,and on the same day, her nephew, 
David Doig, only child of Dr Patrick Doig, 
physician in Stirling. 

— At Dingwall, Miss Margaret Mac- 
kenzie, daughter of the late William Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. of Strathgarve. 

— At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lord 
Webb Seymour, son of his Grace Webb, 
late Duke of Somerset, His Lordship’s 
remains were interred in the Chapel Royal, 
Holyroodhouse. His Grace the present 
Duke of Somerset was chief mourner. 

20. At Edinburgh, Mrs John Fergusson 
of Trochraigue. 

— At Edinburgh, Margaret, infant 
daughter of Mr Ogilvie, accountant, 

— At the manse of Lochcarron, in his 
66th year, and 37th of his ministry, the 
Rev. Lachlan Mackenzie, minister of Lochs 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Burnet, relict of 
Alexander Burnet, Esq. late a Deputy 
Commi f Ordmance in the service of 
the Hon. East. India Company... 
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20. Death of the Duke of Buccleuch.— 
At Lisbon, his Grace Charles William 
Montagu Scott Douglas, Duke of Buc- 
eleuch and Queensberry, Earl of Doncaster, 
&c. &c. ; Knight of the most ancient or- 
der of the Thistle, and Lord Lieutenant 
of the counties of Mid-Lothian and Dum- 
fries. His Grace was eldest surviving son 
of Henry, the late Duke, by Lady Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of the last Duke of 
Montagu, and succeeded his father in 1812. 
He was born on the 24th of May 1772, 
and married, ‘on the 23d of March 1795, 
the Honourable Harriet Katherine, fourth 
daughter of Thomas ‘Townshend, first 
Viscount Sydney, who died in child-bed 
in 1814. He has left issue two sons, Wal- 
ter Francis, Earl of Dalkeith, born in 1806, 
who now succeeds him, and Lord John 
Montagu Scott Douglas, and five daugh- 
ters, Ladies Anne, Charlotte, Isabella, 
Katherine, and Harriet. His Grace was 
distinguished by his public spirited exer- 
tions, and the general benevolence of his 
character. His charity was munificent 
and extensive, and his death will be gene- 
rally regretted. He was allied to many of 
the greatest families in England and Scot- 
land ; and was chief of the ancient surname 
of Scott. His Grace sailed from Ports- 
mouth, in the Liffey frigate, Honourable 
Captain Henry Duncan, on the (th of Fe- 
bruary, for Lisbon, in hopesthat the voyage 
and genial air of that climate might be 
useful in restoring his health. 

21. At Kinross, at the advanced age of 
94 years, Mr Jolin Millar, weaver.—He 
had eight children, 34 grandchildren, and 
28 great grandchildren—of whom are in 
life, four children, 24 grandchildren, and 
22 great-grandchildren. Atthe time of his 
death he was the oldest person in the parish, 
and had resided in Kinross for the last 58 
years of his life. He was born in Tullibole, 
the next parish to Kinross: his urbanity 
of manners made him respected by all who 
knew him. 

— In Old Aberdeen, Miss Teresa Lums- 
den, daughter of the Rev. John Lumsden, 
sometime Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of King’s College, Old Aberdeen. 

— At Muirkirk, Mr J. Kennedy, sur- 
geon. 

— At Pittenweem, Mrs Margaret Ro- 
bertson, relict of George Gourlay, Esq. of 
Kincraig. 

22. At Berwick, John Clunie, Esq. corn- 
merchant, one of the Magistrates of that 
burgh. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mies Christian Scott, 
fourth daughter of the deceased Dr John 
Scott of Coats. . 

_=— At London, in the 8lst year of his 
age, Christopher Savile, M. P.-for 
Oakhampton. | 

—_ PAYS, Mrs Allason, wife of Wil- 
liam Allason, Esq. of Whitehill. 
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23, Death of Lord Reston.—At Glen- 
doick, the Rt. Hon. David Douglas, Lord 
Reston, one of the Senators of the College 
of Justice, and one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the High Court of Justiciary. 
His Lordship, who was associated with 
Lord Gillies on the northern circuit, was 
to have opened the court at Perth with that 
judge on the Monday following, and had 
gone, for afew dayspreviousto that event, to 
visit his relation, Major Craigie of Glen- 
doick. The morning on which he died 
he joined the family at breakfast, and ap- 
peared then to be m his usual health and 
spirits. At 10 o'clock he retired to his 
own apartment, and requested that, as he 
had several important papers to examine, 
he might not be interrupted till one o'clock, 
at which time he ordered his carriage to be 
in readiness to convey him to Rossie-Priory- 
At the hour appointed one of the family 
went to inform his Lordship that the car- 
riage was waiting; but, on entering his 
room, was no less shocked than surprised, 
to find him stretched lifeless on the floor. 
From the position in which the body was 
discovered, it is conjectured, that his Lord- 
ship, the moment he felt himself indispos- 
ed, had risen from the table, (at which he 
had been looking over his papers,) to ring 
the bell for assistance ; but not being able 
to reach it, had fallen forward in the at- 
tempt, so as to strike his face against the 
corner of a chair, and occasion a slight cf- 
fusion of blood from one of the temples.— 
Medical assistance was procured as speedi- 
ly as possible from Perth, but the vital 
spark had been too long gone for it to be 
of any avail. His death seems to have 
proceeded from the rupture of a large blood 
vessel, either in the head or the chest. By 
this deplorable event, his family has sus- 
tained an irreparable loss, while the coun- 
try has been deprived prematurely of the 
services of a most upright and intelligent 
judge. Seldom, indeed, have so much legal 
knowledge and perspicacity of judgment 
been conjoined with an equal appearance 
of diffidence in the exercise of qualities so 
necessary toa judge, as were exemplified 
in the character of Lord Reston. Consci- 
entious to an extreme, he seems scarcely 
ever to have pronounced a decision without 
being, as it were, oppressed with an over- 
whelming sense of the deep responsibility 
attached to the sacred duties he was called 
upon to discharge ;—a trait in his charac- 
ter, which, though it sometimes produced 
an appearance of embarrassment in the de- 
livery of his sentiments, added greatly to 
the solidity of his opinions, and gave them 
a corresponding influence with the bench. 
Of his private character we presume not to 

ve an opinion, farther than to state, that 

e exhibited in the various relations of life 
an exemplary display of all the virtues, 
which, asa judge, it was his duty to en- 
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courage and protect. Lord Reston entered 
to the bar in 1791, was for some years 
Sheriff of the county of Berwick, and suc- 
ceeded Lord Craig as a Judge of the Court 
of Session in 1813, and Lord Meadowbank, 
as a Lord of Justiciary, in 1816. The 
remains of Lord Reston were on Thursday 
the 27th interred in the tomb of the late 
Dr Adam Smith, Canongate church yard, 
Edinburgh, to whom he was nearly rela- 
ted, in the presence ofa great number of 
sorrowing friends and relatives. 

24. Mr John Mitchell, printer of the 
Tyne Mercury, aged 47, 

25. In her 69th year, Charlotte, Coun- 
tess of Onslow- 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Forbes, 
relict of the late James Gordon, Esq. of 
Tillynaught, Banff. 

26. At Fraserburgh, Mrs Shand, relict 
ef William Shand, Ksq. of Craigellie. 

— At London, the Right Hon. Mary, 
Countess Dowager Poulett. 

— At Edinburgh, Christina Margaret, 
youngest daughter of John Sinclair, Esq. 
of Covent-Garden Theatre. 

27. At Elgin, the Rev. Walter Stuart, 
lately presented to the church and parish 
of Alves. 

— At his house, Maize Hall, William 
Collins, Esq. of Frolesworth. 

29. At Roxburgh manse, the Rey. An- 
drew Bell. 

— At Edinburgh, James Chalmers, Esq. 
solicitor, Edinburgh. 

30. At Edinburgh, Leveson Douglas 
Stewart, Esq. R. N. third son of the Hon. 
Admiral Keith Stewart of Glasserton, de- 
ceased. 

' — At Dumfries, in the hotse of her 
sister, Mrs Bushby, Miss Graham, late of 
Clifton, near Penrith. 

May 1. At London, George Brown, Esq. 
slave a Member of Government at Bombay. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Gray, 
wife of Mr Gray, solicitor-at-law. 

2. At Brighton, the lady of Admiral 
James Douglas. 

_ == At Paull, in Holderness, Yorkshire, 
aged 68, Lieut. James Colquhoun, on the 
retired list of the late Royal Invalids, a 
native of Glasgow. He served in the A- 
merican war as adjutant to the 3d regi- 
ment of guards. In the battle of Guild- 
ford Court-house in 178L he received eight 
wounds, by which he was rendered incapa- 
ble of active service, and .was invalided in 
eansequence on the termination of hosti- 


3. At Dumfries, Mrs Isabella Campbell, 

t of the late James Campbell, Esq. 

of Springtield, and wife of Mr Gracie, 
writer, Dumfries © 

4 At Edinburgh, Mrs Marion Craufuird, 

wife of Lacutenant-Colonel Lauriston, of 

the Hon. East India Company's service. 


[June 


_ 4. At Edinburgh, Bridget Bonar, young- 
est daughter of the late Rev. David Black, 
one of the ministers of this city. 

— At the Broomielaw, Glasgow, Mr 
William Shaw, merchant, aged 87 years. 

5. In London, Major Scott Waring. 

— At Edinburgh, Gordon Duff Cock- 
burn, youngest son of Robert Cockburn, 


—— At the manse of “-wburgh, Fife, 
the Rev. Thomas Stewart, D. D. minister 
of that parish. 

— At Ayr, at the house of her son, the 
~ Dr Auld, Mrs Auld, senior, aged 
9: 

6. At Elgin, Dr Thomas Stephen, phy. 
sician, aged 75,—a man highly respected 
for his professional skill, humanity, bene- 
volence, and strict integrity. , 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Lindsay 
Watt, Esq. M. D. of the island of Jamai- 
ca 


— At Glasgow, Dame Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, widow of the late Sir Humphrey 
Trafford Campbell of Asknish, Sheritf-de- 
pute of Argyllshire. 

7. At the Ordnance House, Weedon, 
Major Alex. Campbell, commanding the 
royal artillery. 

— At Ayr, aged 76, Mrs Simson, nearly 
50 years the respectable hostess of the Black 
Bull Inn. 

— At Bethnall-Green, in his 71st year, 
Thomas Saunders, Esq. many years of the 
Hon. Kast India Company’s home ser- 
vice. 
&. At Hampstead, John Torrance, Esq. 
in the 83d year of his 

— At the manse of Culter, Eliza Howi- 
son Strachan, daughter of Alex. Strachan, 
Esq. Assistant Commissary-General. 

— At Bath, Matilda, wife of Coloned 
Robison, 24th regiment, and niece of the 
Right. Hon. Lord Colville. - 

— At Leith, in the 86th year of his 
age, Mr William Coke, bookseller, whe 
carried on business within the same pre- 
mises for the long period of 55 years, and 
was the father of the bookselling profession 
in Scotland. 

9. At Kirkcudbright, Dr John Walker, 
physician there. 

— At Morebattle, the Rev. David Mo- 
rison, in the 82d year of his age, and the 
45th of his ministry, 

— At Howard Place, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Marjory Robertson, relict of Captain 
Alex. Donald, iate of the 41st regiment of 
invalids, aged 86. 

10. At Edinburgh, Mrs M‘Farlan, wi- 
dow ot Dr John M*‘Farlan, one of the mi- 
nisters of Canongate. ' 
At Ravelrig, Alexander Hay, Esq. of 

_ At Dumfries, inthe 80th year of 
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1}. At-Arbroath, in the 32d year of his 
age, John Allan, Esq. of Lochlands. 

12. At Edinburgh. the Right Hon. Mar- 
garet, Countess of Buchan. 

— John Naismith, Esq. of Drumloch. 

— At Inzievar, James Harrower, Esq. 
of Tnzievar. 

14. At Andérston, in the 74th year of 
her age, after a severe illness, which she 
bore with pious resignation and Christian 
patience, Mrs Jean Stavert, widow of the 
late Rev. Thomas Bell, minister of the 
Relic f meeting-house, Dovehill. 

At (dinburgh, Jane Hamilton 
Craufuird, daughter of Archibald Crau- 
fuird, Esq. writer to the signet. 

‘=— At Aberdeen, in the 15th year of his 
age, George Gordon, youngest son of 
George Gordon, Esq. of Auchleuchiries. 

‘17. At Berwick, Mrs Helen Home, re- 
liet of Alex. Home, Esq. late of Bassen- 
dean. 

— At London, at the age of 15 months, 
Frederick, the only son and heir of the 
iion. Mr Drummond Burrell. 

— At Kdinburgh, John Flint of Pol- 
beth, sq. writer in Edinburgh. 

18. At Leith, Lieutenant Hill Christie, 
aged 78 yeats. 

49. At Perth, Major Christopher Seton 
of Ballinblae. 

— At Inveresk, Archibald Skirving, por- 
trait. painter. 

— At his house, St Andrew’s Square, 
Glasgow, after a few hours illness, Mr to- 
bert Lindsay, many years a partner in the 
house of James Lindsay and Co. and of 
several other respectable firms in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, ‘Thomas Kennedy, of 
Dunure, Esq. 

— At No. 4, Shandwick Place, Edm- 
burgh, Henry Glassford, Esq. of Dougal- 
ston. 

20. At Woodcot,: near Stonehaven, Mrs 
Garden, relict of William Garden, Esq. 
Braco Park. 

21. At Kennet, James Bruce, Esq. Na- 
val Officer, Leith. 

— At Brighton, John Stirling, Esq. of 
Blackgrange, third son of the late John 
Stirling, Esq. of Kippendavie. 

— At the manse of Rayne, the Rev. Pa- 
trick Davidson, D. Db. upwards of 40 years 
minister of that parish. : 

——— Stamp, Esq. upwards of 80 
yearsof age, of Queenborough, who had been 
Mayor o/ that borough several times.—He 
is reported to have died worth L. 30,000, 
but bis appearance indicated even abject 

house of Greyfriars, near 

gin, Mrs Munro of Newnsilljaged #4. 
St Maude; ncar Paris, Barbara 
Countess Jules de Polignac, ead of 
@aughter of Duncan Campbell, 
Edinburgh, and only ‘sister of the tion. 

Vgl. Iv. 


Mrs Archibald Macdonald, London.—She 
was married in London, in July 1816, to 
Count Jules de Polignac, second son to the 
late Duke de Polignac, and has now died at 
the early age of 21, leaving an intant son 
and daughter. 

- 23. At Paris, Miss Margaret Grant, 
daughter of William Grant, Esq. of Con- 
galton. 

24. At his house, Charlotte Street, Edin- 
burgh, John Ferrier, Msq. late of the is- 
land of Jaiiaica. 

20. At his father’s house, Lidlowan, pa- 
rish of Killearn, Me Davil Provan, mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 

26. At Leith, Mrs Elizabeth Martin, re- 
lict of the late Mr Adam Watson, Daubar. 

— At Grange, Burntisland, aged eisgh: 
years, Samuciina Paterson, youngest dau zh- 
ter of the Rev. Robert Culbertson, Leith. 


— At Grecncrott, near Annan, Mrs Ca-- 


therine Johnston, wite of Colonel Dougias, 
of Greencioit, aged 

-— At Dalmarnock, near Glasgow, in 
the Slst year of his age, the Rev. Dr James 
Playtair, Principal of the United College, 
University of St Andrew's. 

— At islington, the Rev. Dr Jerment, 
many years pastor of the Scottish Chapel 
in Oxcndon Street. 

— At her seat Highfield Park, Hants, 
in the 86th year of her age, the Hon. Lady 
Pitt, relict of the late General the Kight 
Hon. Sir William Augustus Pitt, h. bs. 
&c. and sister to the late Admiral the Earl 
Howe, and General the Viscount Howe. 

28. At Summerfield, in the 7}st year of 
her age, Mrs Jacobina ‘odd, wife of George 
Fulton. 

30. At Dumfries, Mrs Glencross, dare|i- 
ter of the late James Ferguson. Esq. of 
Gaitloch, Duintries-shire. 

June 6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Tait, 
spouse of Mr William West, St Andrew 
Street. 

Lutely, At Bath, Dr Samuel Solomon, 
of Gilead House, Liverpool. 

The Earl of Stamtord aad Warrington, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Chester. 

Mr James, the Britis». Consu)-General 
in the ports of the Black Sea. 

At Greenfield, near Ampthill, Bedford- 
shire, William Burridge, labourer, aged 
90 years—a rare instance af podestrian 
servitude ; having regularly, and puactuel 
to his time, for 32 years, walked trom his 


cottage to his circle of work, m Ampthill. 


Park, averaging about seven miles a upy, 
nearly 70,000 miles, which is almost three 
times the circumference of the giobe. 

At Jewkesbury, in distressed cireum- 
stances, Mr Thomas Morgan, jong known 
in the gaming circles at Bri and other 
fashionable Previous to his death, 
he requested all his gambling apparatus t© 
bg brought to in his pre- 
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sence, observing that, as they had been the 


ruin of him, he would prevent them injur- 


ing any one hereafter. 

At Massulipatam, in the house of James 
O. Tod, Esq. Judge and Cliet Magistrate 
there, on the 5th November 1818, Lieu- 
tenant Alexander D. Coull, of the Madras 
artillery, son of James Coull, Esq. of Ash- 


grove, in the county of Moray. This 


young gentleman, cut off in his twenty-se- 
venth year, particularly distinguished him- 
self at the storming of Nagpore, where he 
received a gunshot wound in the neck, 
which proved the occasion of his death. 
He was much esteemed and beloved by his 
brother officers, who have erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in the chapel ground 
at Massulipatam, where his body was in- 
terred with military honours. 

At Hastings, Colonel Herries. This 
gentleman has contmanded the light horse 
volunteers near forty years. 

At Peckham, Mrs Blackwood, relict of 
Shovel Blackwood, Esq. of Petreavie, 

At St Bernard’s, Jamima, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mr Archd. Lundie, writer to the sig- 
net. 

At London, after a long and painful ill- 

ness, Edith, wife of Francis Law of Lau- 
riston, Esq. in the county of Mid-Lothian. 

At the great age of 106 years, Duncan 
Macrae, in Bogbain, near Inverness. , His 
brother Alexander died in the same place, 
several years ago, at nearly the same age. 

At Weymouth, aged 62, Robert Bayard, 
Ksq. of Bath. He is supposed to be the 
last surviving officer who tought under the 
command of the brave General Wolf, at 
the battle of Quebec, in the year 1759, and 
was near him when he fell. 

In the neighbourhood of Luss, Archibald 

Glen, labourer, aged upwards of 0. — [is 
father, James Glen, commonly called the 
** Glasgan,” and John (Bearnack) Colqu- 
houn, two notorious characters, belonged 
‘to a party twelve men raised by the 
Laird of Luss, in aid of the persecution, 
and served under the bleody ** M*Aulay,” 
of Ardincaple, in that unhappy period of 
bigotry and oppression. 

At Vienna, after a severe illness, in the 
4ist year of his age, Prince M. de Lich- 
tenstein, Field Marshal and Lieutenant- 
General in the service of Austria. 

Caesar Colclough Armett, Esq. Major 
in his Majesty's 35th regiment of foot, and 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army. He ac- 
companied his regiment, in which he serv- 
ed upwards of twenty) years, to Egypt, Si- 
cily, France, and the Greek islands, where 
he remained time, and was 
present at se engagewents with that 
distinguished corps. His regiment being 
under orders for Canada, he, with his wife 
and four children, embarked. on beard. the 
packet from Bristol to Cork, which unhap- 

puly foundered in a gale of wind, and thus, 


[June 1819, 


at the early age of 36 years, his country ic 
deprived of a brave soldier, and society or 
six respected and amiable individuals. 

Lieutenant-Colonei David Roberts, for- 
merly of the life guards, but last of the 
5lst regiment of infantry, in his 63d year, 
at Havre-de Grace, in Normandy, whither 
he-had-retired in the hope of recruiting his 
health, shattered as was his frame by a long 
life of the severest military duty in various 
parts of the world, and by the many and 
dangerous hurts he had received in actual 
service. At Lugo, while under the com- 
mand of Sir John Moore, Colonel Roberts. 
then acting as Brigade-Major to Genera} 
Leith, was wounded in the right hand, 
which it was found necessary to have am- 
putated. On his recovery, he trod the 
path of glory under the Duke of Welling. 
ton, and was present at most of the serious 
affairs in the Peninsula, At the battle of 
Bidassoa he was unfortunately struck in 
the back with a musket-bullet, which, lodg- 
ing beneath the shoulder-blade, remained 
unextracted to the hour of his death. 

At Arkleton, near Langholn, after an 
illness of three weeks, John Jardine, Esq. 
The partiality of surviving friends often 


tempts them to exaggerate the merits of 


the departed, but in the present instance 
there is no room ; Mr Jardine was a man 
ot the most amiable disposition; faithful, 
sincere, and honourable in his dealings, 
disinterested in his views, and open in his 
conduct ; with feelings particularly alive to 
the misfortunes of his fellaw creatures, he 
was always ready, as far as lay in his pow- 
er, to alleviate the sufferings of the dis- 
tressed. Hisiloes will be long and sincere- 
ly regretted bya numerous circle of friends 
and acquaintanees, and will be partiewlarly 
felt. by the poor in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, in whose hearts his many 
private charities, and the exercise of those 
virtues which constitute the character of a 
truly good man, has served to raise and es- 
tablish a fair and lasting monument to his 
memory, which will never -be forgotten. 

At Edinburgh, in the 65th year of bis 
age, Dr Inglis, formerly minister. of Kirk- 
mabreck. 

At St John’s lodge, Herts, General 
Sir Cornelius Cuyler, Bart. Governor of 
Kinsale, and Colonel of the 69th regiment 
of foot. 

At Holmwood, near Henley, aged 17. 
Ensign Kerr, 85th foot, eldest son of Lord 
Mark Kerr. 

.| At Jamaica, Mr William Grant, third son 
of the Rey. William Grant, Sanday, Orkney. 

Lost,.on his voyage home from Quebec, 
Captain Seabank, Hothe- 
say...Frem seme linens that were wash - 
ed on shore, having his name marked on 
them, it is,understood his ship was wreck - 
ed in.the river St.Lawrence, and thet all 
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